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first,  I  would like  to  take,  the  time  to  wel- 
come all  new  students  to  Cowley,  and  of  course 
those  of  you  returning,  as  I  am. 

This  edition  of  the  (Pulse  is  the  first  for  the 
1991  fall  semester.  The  magazine  is  for  students  in 
■place  of  a  yearbook.  On  down  the  road  a  few  years 
you  can  sit  backbond  flip  through  the  (Pulse  and 
think^about  all  the  good  times  you  had  at  Cowley. 

This  year  will  be  a  new  eiqperience  for  me.  !As 
the  editor  for  the  1991-92  school  year,  I  am  sure  to 
obtain  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  a  lot  of  aspirin 
for  my  headaches  due  to  making  deadlines  and  com- 
ing up  with  new  ideas  for  the  cover. 

The  (Pulse  staff  has  spent  many  long  hours 
toward  the  development  of  this  magazine  and  lots 
of  juggling  schedules  to  get  their  interviews .  In 
case  you  haven't  noticed,  this  and  all  upcoming 
editions  ziAllhave  better  graphics  zoith  the  help  of  a 
new  computer  program. 

On  behalf  of  the  eight  people  who  stayed  up 
late  for  wor knights  and  skipped  classes  to  make  the 
deadline  of  this  issue,  we  certainly  hope  you  enjoy 
reading  the  first  issue  of  the  Pulse! 

Tina 
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Cowley  keeps 


by  Tina  Bodkins 


Cowley  County  Commu- 
nity College  has  recently  been 
expanding  to  communities  that 
surround  the  central  location  of 
the  college  campus,  by  opening 
outreach  centers,  which  will 
enable  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  taking  classes  but  need 
to  fit  classes  into  their  schedules 
of  work  and  possibly  family. 

One  of  the  newest  addi- 
tions to  the  college  is  the  out- 
reach center  opening  in  Winfield. 
The  location  of  the  center  is  at 
Baden  Square,  otherwise  known 
as  the  former  St.  John's  College 
campus.  Currently  CCCC  has 


rented  the  lower  floor  of 
Stephenson  School  which  in- 


cludes office  space  and  two 
classrooms. 

Administration  are  plan- 
ning to  begin  classes  there  in  the 
spring.  The  classes  to  be  offered 
will  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

"Courses  that  are  usually 
enrolled  in  by  students  are 
basically  general  education  and 
computer  classes,"  said  Conrad 
Jimison,  associate  dean  of  con- 
tinuing education. 

Currently  the  office  of  the 
center  in  Winfield  is  open  in  the 
afternoon  for  enrollment,  class 
scheduling  and  general  questions 
that  students  may  have. 

During  the  past  several 
years,  Cowley  has  seen  many 
changes  in  its  outreach  centers 
which  are  located  in  Argonia, 
Dexter,  Caldwell,  Conway 
Springs,  Mulvane,  Wellington 
and  Oxford.  Plans  for  more 
growth  are  in  the  making. 

"Delivering  the  education 
to  the  community  is  something 
the  college  has  been  striving  to 
do  for  a  long  time,"  Jimison  said. 
"By  making  the  delivery  students 
will  have  a  fixed  location  to 
make  the  continuation  of  their 


education  much  easier." 

Cowley  is  not  only  ex- 
panding its  outreach  center  but 
its  programs  as  well.  A  big 
expansion  of  the  campus  was  the 
Powerplant  Mechanics  program 
in  cooperation  with  General 


Left,  Betty  Webber,  secretary  of  Wlnfiekl  outreat 
outreach,  Above;  Stephenson  Elementary,  local 


Electric  and  Rubbermaid  Inc.  in 
Winfield  which  will  allow  the 
workers  to  take  classes  that  will 
be  helpful  to  their  occupation. 
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Another  program  that 
CCCC  has  been  preparing  for  is 
the  Technical  Preparation  Pro- 
gram or  Tech  Prep.  In  this 
program  students  are  able  to 
begin  their  study  in  a  public  high 
school,  and  are  more  prepared  for 


jht,  classroom  of  Wlnfield 
outreach. 


their  technical  education  at  a 
community  college  or  technical 
school. 

School  officials  have  been 


in 


taking  a  close  look  at  the  com- 
puter technology  and  vocational 
programs  offered  to  students. 
They  would  like  to  see  students 
expand  on  their  communication 
skills,  as  well  as  receiving 
knowledge  in  hands-on-training 
with  more  than  the  knowledge 
they  are  receiving  in  their 
classes. 

The  college  has  also  been 
encouraging  high  school  students 
to  take  courses  from  the  college. 
Instructors  from  the  campus 
travel  to  surrounding  high 
schools.  This  way  the  students 
will  not  only  be  able  to  get  a  few 
course  requirements  out  of  the 
way,  but  also  will  get  a  better 
feel  of  what  college  is  all  about. 

Drop  out  rates  are  a 
concern  for  any  college  campus, 
including  Cowley.  Administra- 
tion has  been  working  on  de- 
creasing the  rate.  The  school  has 
been  working  with  advisors  to 
train  them  so  that  the  students  are 
not  just  left  on  their  own  but  so 
they  have  some  guidance. 

Enrollment  at  Cowley  has 
been  outstanding  over  the  past 
several  years. 


"In  the  past  four  years 
since  I  became  president  we  have 
seen  a  growth  of  at  least  10-20 
percent  each  year.  We  may  not 
see  such  a  significant  growth  in 


the  future,  but  it  is  possible,  said 
college  president  Dr.  Pat 
McAtee. 

"If  we  add  more  activities, 
such  as  new  educational  pro- 
grams and  possibly  sports, 
enrollments  may  be  very  encour- 
aged," McAtee  said.  "Generally 
we  will  continue  to  grow  but  it 
maybe  in  smaller  percentages." 
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Abortion  protesters,  pro-life  and 
pro-choice , spend  the  summer  de- 
fending their  positions .  Leaders 
of  the  two  factions  appeared  on 
the  Donahue  show  in  Wichita. 


Gorbachev  let  his  people  have  their  in- 
dependence. 
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A  Wichita  man 
died  at  the  age  of 
35.  From  eating 
cocaine,while  try- 
ing to  conceal  it 
from  the  police. 


For  you  tennis  fans  out  there, 
Stefan  Edberg  won  the  U.S. 
Open  for  men;  Monica  Seles  for 
the  women.  The  all-time  favor- 
ite, Jimmy  Connors,  made  his- 
tory by  playing  the  open  at  the 
age  of  39. 


A  civil  war  began 
in  Yugoslavia. 


Russia's  not  just 
tearing  down  stat- 
ues by  digging  up 
buried  bodies.  A 
man  that  had  com- 
mitted suicide  was 
dug  up  just  for  his 
uniform.  He  had 
been  involved  with 
the  coup  take  over. 


Country  music 
fans,  long 
time  singer 
Dotty  West 
died  in  a  car 
accident- 
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Cowley  says  goodbye 

to  loiW'tinie  Mei|d 


by  Tina  Bodkins 


A  familiar  face  to  faculty 
and  students  will  be  leaving 
soon.  Pat  Tyler,  director  of 
development,  is  retiring,  effec- 
tive October  31.  Tyler  has  been 
the  Director  of  Development 
since  1986. 

"My  experiences  with 
Cowley  County  Community 
College  began  as  a  freshman  in 
1947,  but  at  that  time  the  school 
was  called  Arkansas  City  Junior 
College,"  Tyler  said.  "Since 
then  all  of  my  family  has  at- 
tended Cowley." 

Since  Tyler  came  to 
Cowley  as  a  freshman,  she  has 
seen  many  changes.  When  Tyler 
was  a  student  in  1952,  the  school 
was  in  the  basement  of  the  old 
Arkansas  City  High  School.  The 
present  campus  was  built  across 
the  street  from  the  high  school. 

"With  pride  I  have  seen 
the  school  grow  from  what  we 
used  to  call  "Basement  Univer- 
sity" to  the  fine  multi-campus  we 
now  have,"    Tyler  said. 

Before  coming  to  work  for 
Cowley,  Tyler  taught  school  in 
the  1950's  and  raised  three 


children. 

In  1980  Tyler  came  to 
work  in  the  Student  Services 
department  and  began  working  as 
the  Director  of  Development  in 
1986  after  its  opening.  The 
department  was  formed  to  handle 
the  Endowment  Association  and 
alumni  activities,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Lu  Nelson  as  Endow- 
ment secretary. 

Tyler  has  had  many 
responsibilities  in  her  years  at 
Cowley.  Her  duties  have  in- 
cluded, handling  contributions 
for  endowment,  Endowment 
Association  meetings  and  its 
events;  arranging  commencement 
receptions;  hosting  the  Alumni 
Homecoming;  publishing  the 
quarterly  "Tiger  Alumni  News- 
letter"; and  seeking  funds  for  the 
needs  of  the  college. 

Tyler  has  been  involved  in 
many  activities,  such  as:  serving 
on  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
for  High  Tech;  the  college 
Presidential  Search  Committee; 
the  finance  committee  for  North 
Central  Association  Accredita- 
tion; she  was  member  of  the 
scholarship  committee;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Kansas 
Community  College  Office 
Personnel;  the  National  Council 


for  Resource  Development;  and 
other  professional  development 
organizations.  Tyler  also  served 
as  a  representative  of  the  college 
on  the  Arkansas  City  Mayor  and 
City  Commission  committee  that 
has  selected  outstanding  students 
each  year  since  its  organization 
in  1983. 

Her  many  hobbies  include: 
cooking,  sewing,  reading  for 
pleasure,  and  travel. 

Tyler  and  her  husband 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Hershey  and  Strasburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  toured  the 
chocolate  factory  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Train  Museum.  They 
also  visited  Lookout  Mountain  in 
Tennesee;  and  Mobile,  Alabama 
and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to 
attend  a  convention  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  Historical  Society. 
Near  St.  Louis  they  visited  the 
ancient  ruins  at  the  Cahokia 
Indian  Mounds.  The  Tylers  also 
took  an  archaeological  tour  to 
New  Mexico  previously.  "We 
had  a  really  good  time  touring  all 
the  interesting  areas,"  Tyler  said. 

Tyler  has  enjoyed  her 
career  at  Cowley.  Although  she 
is  retiring  she  plans  to  continue 
enjoying  the  campus  and  the 
activities  of  the  students. 
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"Two  things  have  been 
important  to  me  in  my  job  here  at 
Cowley,  the  first  was  using 
Endowment  resources  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  students  and 
programs  here  to  fulfill  the 
intentions  of  our  contributors, 
and  also  the  personal,  profes- 
sional encouragement,  and 
support  given  by  co-workers  and 
administrators,  the  Endowment 
Association  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  CCCC  Board  of  Trust- 
ees," Tyler  said. 

"It  has  been  an  exciting 
and  challenging  career  that  gave 
me  a  chance  to  work  with  some 
great  people.  I  plan  to  continue 
enjoying  the  activities  on  cam- 
pus, such  as  cultural  arts  events, 
plays,  Christmas  Vespers,  sport- 
ing events  and  more,"  she  said. 
"My  husband  Tom  is  a  member 
of  the  Machine  Shop  Advisory 
Committee  and  we  are  long-time 
members  of  the  Endowment 
Association,  so  we  will  be 


interested  in  what's  going  on 
here." 

After  Tyler's  retirement  on 


October  3 1 ,  Terri  Morrow  will 
replace  her  as  the  new  Endow- 
ment Director. 


Speal<i  Out  at  CowCey 

'What  are  some  ways  Cowley  can  be  more  ecology  conscious? 


Jennifer  Loewe 

>cWatch  what  they  waste  and  start 

recycling. ' 


Jim  Spencer 

"Cowley  needs  to  be  more  conscious 

about  tfuir  waste  products  and  put 

more  effort  towards  recycling. ' 


Scott  McCutty 

"Set  out  designated  recepticles  for  pop 

cans.' 
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..  its  a  dirty  job  but  somebody's  got  to  do  it 


by  Trade  Fry 


Everyone  should  be  very 
conscious  about  the  pollution 
problems  that  exist  in  our  world. 
We  all  can  make  a  tremendous 
difference  if  everyone  would 
make  it  a  daily  part  of  their  lives 
not  to  pollute  this  fragile  earth. 

Americans  go  through  2.5 
million  plastic  bottles  every  hour. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  those 
are  recycled.  Cowley  County 
alone,  throws  away  12,465 
pounds  of  plastic  per  day.  Recy- 
cling a  stack  of  newspapers  only 
4  feet  high  saves  the  equivalent 
to  a  12  foot  high  pine  tree. 
Twenty  trees  can  be  saved  by 
recycling  a  ton  of  paper.     Every 
year,  more  than  2,500  trees  are 
destroyed  to  produce  the  Ark 
City  Traveler,  most  of  which 
ends  up  in  the  county  land  fill. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  trash 
accumulated  in  the  U.S.  is  now 
being  buried  in  5,500  active  land 
fills  which  are  reaching  capacity. 
Few  new  ones  have  been  ap- 
proved. Per  person,  Americans 
produce  an  average  of  3.5  pounds 
of  garbage  daily,  or  about  1,300 
pounds  a  year. 

Due  to  global  warming,  it  is 


estimated  that  within  20  years 
the  equator  will  have  moved  600 
kilometers  or  more  to  the  north. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  change, 
the  greenhouse  effect  will  shift 
into  a  lopsided  climate  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  becoming  ice-free. 
This  will  lead  into  catastrophic 
weather  extremes  over  a  period 
of  20  years  as  the  weather  adjusts 
to  its  new  bounderies. 

Over-filled  landfills  produce 
methane  gas  which  is  the  product 
of  micro-organisms  as  they  break 
down  organic  matter.  Next  to 
carbon  dioxid,  methane  gas  is 
one  of  the  major  villians  to  the 
ozone  layer.  Although  methane 
is  a  natural  gas,  the  earth  is 
unable  to  dispose  of  large 
amounts  naturally.  Recycling 
can  slow  this  inevitable  situation, 
if  everyone  would  stop  and  think 
how  important  it  is  to  drink  clean 
water  and  breath  fresh  air. 

Recycling  will  reduce  the 
space  needed  in  the  landfills. 
According  to  Professor  William 
Rathje,  University  of  Arizona,  it 
takes  about  15  years  for  organic 
matter  to  decompose  at  least  20 
percent.  According  to  Rathje's 
study,  he  discovered  a  full  head 
of  lettuce  that  was  thrown  away 
in  1984,  an  ear  of  corn  from 


1971,  a  dinner  roll  from  1984, 
and  a  hot  dog  thrown  away  in 
1974.  Just  think  how  long  it 
takes  the  earth  to  absorb  a  piece 
of  metel,  a  plastic  wrapper,  or  a 
glass  bottle.  Another  advantage 
of  recycling  is  that  the  industries 
would  dump  less  toxic  waste  into 
our  waterways  to  make  more 
aluminum  or  paper.    The  supply 
already  exists,  therefore  there 
would  be  no  need  to  increase  the 
production  of  those  substances. 

Paper  makes  up  41  percent  of 
all  trash  produced  in  this  country. 
This  includes  books,  magazines, 
office  paper,  junk  mail,  card- 
board and  boxes.  But  the  bulk  of 
it  is  newspapers.  Although  glass 
and  plastics  make  up  only  16 
percent  of  the  total  waste,  it  takes 
the  longest  to  decompose. 
Drinking  glasses,  light  bulbs, 
broken  windows,  bottles,  and  jars 
are  some  of  the  glass  products 
thrown  away.  Although  some 
glass  is  not  recyclable,  it  can  be 
reused  in  its  original  form. 

To  help  keep  our  environ- 
ment longer,  reusables  should  be 
used  instead  of  disposables.  Ball 
point  pens  with  replaceable 
cartridg  and  large  shampoo 
bottles  are  a  few  ideas. 
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Although  these  items  are  a  little 
more  expensive,  they  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  the  long  run. 

If  you  do  not  already  recycle, 
try  doing  at  least  one  thing.  Try 
recycling  pop  cans,  or  newspa- 
pers. When  eating  in  a  fast-food 
restaurant  which  uses  styrofoam 
boxes,  ask  them  to  wrap  your 
food  in  paper.  Don't  throw  old 
books  or  magazines,  or  old 
clothing  into  the  trash.  Take 
them  to  the  Salvation  Army,  or  a 
shelter  for  the  homeless.  Also 
buy  fewer  packaged  goods  and 
buy  in  bulk  and  this  will  cut 
down  the  trash  considerably. 
Everyone  can  make  a  difference. 
The  time  is  running  out  and  we 
have  to  do  something  now! 


Information  Sources: 
"Recycling"  -  Rebecca  Stefoff 
"Hothouse  Earth"  -John  Gribben 
"Once  and  future  landfills"  -  National 
Geographic,  May  1991 
Cowley  County  Clerk's  Office 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


1 .  The  energy  saved  each  year  by  recycling  steel  is  sufficent  to  supply  power 
to  Los  Angeles  for  eight  years.  Recycling  one  pound  of  steel  saves  enough  energy 
to  light  a  60-watt  light  bulb  for  26  hours. 

2.  Aluminum  degrades  very  slowly  under  natural  conditions.  A  can  thrown 
away  will  be  a  can  500  years  from  now. 

3.  Recycling  cans  instead  of  manufacturing  them  from  raw  materials  reduces 
related  air  pollution  and  energy  expenditure  by  95%. 

4.  Glass  breaks  down  very  slowly.  If  a  modern  day  glass  was  thown  away,  it 
would  take  4,000  years  or  more  to  decompose  -  even  longer  in  a  landfill. 

5.  Each  year,  Americans  throw  away  28  billion  glass  products.  The 
EarthWorks  Group  calculates  that  this  is  enough  glass  to  fill  both  towers  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  City  at  least  26  times. 

6.  The  Sunday  papers  published  in  the  United  States  each  week  uses  the  pulp 
from  500,000  trees;  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  edition  alone  requires  75,00  trees  - 
in  part  because  the  Times  uses  only  8%  recycled  newsprint. 

7.  More  than  25  billion  styrofoam  containers  are  manufactured  each  year  in 
the  United  States. 

8.  A  major  use  for  PET  (Polyethylene  terephthalate  or  2-liter  pop  botdes) 
plastics  is  in  the  manufacture  of  polyester  fibers.  About  35  percent  of  the  polyester 
carpeting  made  in  the  United  States  contains  some  recycled  material. 

9.  Plastics  biodegrade  very  slowly  and  can  be  recycled  only  once.  Manufac- 
tures use  these  recycled  plastics  to  make  playground  and  sports  equipement. 


10. 


Recycling  one  can  will  save  the  equivalent  to  a  half  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 
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by  Marc  Wynn 


With  one  of  the  largest 
freshmen  classes  in  Cowley 
history,  1991  Orientation  was 
considered  a  success  by  faculty 
and  students. 

A  few  changes  were  made 
from  last  year,  for  example  it  was 
moved  to  the  W.S.  Scott  Audito- 
rium to  accomodate  more  people. 
Also  the  academic  advisors,  who 
were  identified  by  their  orienta- 
tion shirts,  were  brought  into  the 
picture  to  get  the  students  famil- 
iarized with  them. 

One  of  the  changes  that 
helped  make  orientation  a  suc- 
cess was  a  committee  to  help 
organize  the  events  that  were 
scheduled  to  take  place.  Part  of 
the  organization  led  to  a  lot  of 
changes  in  the  old  schedule.  For 
example,  Sunday's  focus  was  on 
social  activities.  Monday  was  the 
day  of  all  the  survival  skills 
classes  and  final  enrollment. 

"Orientation  was  well 
attended  by  our  new  full  time 
students.  Overall  it  was  ex- 
tremely well  organized.  I  was 
appreciative  for  the  participation 
of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  adminis- 


tration," said  Maggie  Picking, 
dean  of  students. 

The  committee  was  used 
to  take  a  lot  of  the  problem  of 
organization  off  of  Susan  Rush's, 
director  of  assessment/retention, 


"It  was  a  lot  of  hard  work.  I 
think  it  went  well.  The  hard 
work  paid  off." 

Susan  Rush 


hands.  But  still  Rush  did  the 
majority  of  the  work. 

"It  was  a  lot  of  hard  work. 


I  think  it  went  well.  The  hard 
work  paid  off,"  Rush  said. 

The  future  plans  for 
orientation  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed yet,  but  when  the  com- 
mittee does  get  together  they  will 
look  at  what  worked  and  what 
didn't  and  go  from  there. 

Committe  member  Paul 
Stirnaman  would  like  to  see 
orientation  spread  throughout  the 
first  semester,  he  would  also  like 
to  see  the  Sunday  activities  cut. 

"Out  of  the  six  years  I 
have  been  here,  this  was  the 
smoothest.  It  went  very  well  but 
not  perfect,"  Stirnaman  said 


Board  Members  and  Administration  enjoyed  helping  out  with  the  annual 
hamburger  fry.  (Photo  by  Jason  Skinner) 
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Committee  member  Terri 
Nighswonger  thinks  the  commit- 
tee was  a  good  idea. 

"I  think  the  committee 
helped  to  pool  our  ideas.  We 
used  the  orientation  papers  from 
the  previous  year  to  decide  what 
was  good,  what  was  bad.  I  think 
next  year  we'll  do  the  same 
thing.  The  only  thing  I  saw  as 
something  that  will  change  is 
maybe  the  tours.  Change  those  to 
a  time  of  day  where  it  would  be 
cooler.  But  overall  I  thought  it 
was  really  successfull," 
Nighswonger  said. 

With  student  enrollment 
increasing  at  Cowley  and  the 
involvement  of  the  faculty,  Fall 
Orientation  will  be  an  event  to 
look  forward  to. 


Students  step  to  the  beat  at  the  dance  held  in  the  recreation  building.  Approximatly 
250  students  attended,  (photo  by  Jason  Skinner) 


Students  wait  their  turn  in  line  at  the  pig  roast.  Lyman  Burnett  anually  prepares  the  pig  to  be  roasted  for  the  festivi- 
ties at  Cowley.  (Photo  by  Jason  Skinner) 
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By  IQm  Coury 


fyCarifyn  and  JQm  Coury 


When  did  you  attend  Cowley? 

I  was  a  student  at  Cowley 
County  Community  Junior 
College  from  September  1969  to 
May  1971. 

What  made  you  decide  to  go  to 
Cowley? 

I  decided  to  go  Cowley 
because  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher, 
and  I  wanted  to  go  to  Emporia 
State  Teachers  College.  I  felt  that 
going  to  a  junior  college  would 
benefit  me.  Cowley  is  the  one 


that  I  chose.  I  was  going  into 
elementary  music  education  and  I 
had  two  great  teachers,  August 
Trollman  was  my  vocal  instuctor, 
and  Florence  Moncrief  my  music 
theory  teacher  and  they  were 
both  great  teachers.  I  enjoyed 
taking  my  classes  from  them. 

Why  didn't  you  take  art  in 
high  school? 

I  always  wanted  to  take  art 
because  I  felt  like  I  had  a  good 
sense  of  color  and  could  draw 


real  well.  I  never  did  have  any  art 
classes  because  my  electives 
were  already  chosen  because  I 
took  orchestra  and  chorus  so  I 
never  had  the  chance  to  take  art. 

What  made  you  decide  to  take 
art? 

I  decided  I'd  take  painting 
and  that's  when  I  met  my  art 
teacher  Sue  Jean  Covacovich. 
She  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
teacher.  I  really  liked  her  and  she 
asked  me  to  be  her  student  art 
teacher  because  she  thought  I  had 
some  potential. 

What  kinds  of  art  did  you 
decide  to  take? 

I  took  different  classes  such  as 
painting,  sculpture,  arts  methods 
class  and  then  a  class  where  I 
went  into  the  elementary  schools 
to  help  teach  children,  like 
student  teaching. 
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What  class  did  you  most  enjoy? 

I  really  liked  my  art  methods 
class. 

What  are  some  of  the  projects 
you  did? 

One  of  the  projects  we  had  to  do 
was  to  help  enhance  the  college 
with  some  type  of  beautification. 
Some  of  the  students  decided 
that  we  would  put  some  mosaics 
up.  Several  of  them  we  made  out 
of  tile  and  glass  and  put  them  up 
in  the  foyer  that  went  down  into 
the  music  room  which  was  where 
the  W.S.  Scott  Auditorium  is 
now. 


What  was  the  largest  project 
you  did? 

A  mosaic  that  stood  12  feet  by  2 
feet. 

What  about  the  murals  that 
are  still  up? 

The  only  one  that  remains  is  in 
the  Galle- Johnson  Hall  stairway 
leading  to  the  second  floor.  My 
boyfriend  at  that  time  decided  to 
take  this  class  with  me  and  so  he 
and  I  picked  the  poem  out.  It 
said  "The  sun  does  not  shine  for 
a  few  trees  and  flowers  but  for 
the  whole  world's  joy."  We 
thought  that  was  a  very  good 
poem  to  go  along  with  what  the 
other  students  made.  Each  stu- 
dent had  their  own  square  that 
they  made.  There  was  one 
student  that  made  the  sun  and  the 
stars.  Tom  Coury,  who  became 
my  husband  later,  helped  me  to 
make  the  poem. 


How  do  you  feel  about  me 
going  here? 

I  had  hopes  that  you  would 
attend  a  bigger  college,  because  I 
think  there  is  probably  more 
excitement  and  more  things  to 
do.  But  when  you  made  a  final 
decision  I  was  proud  because  I 
do  feel  like  Cowley  has  some 
real  good  things  to  offer  students 
and  after  20  years  you  are  going 


severely  multiple  handicapped 
children  in  Wellington  and  I  am 
taking  classes  to  help  me  along. 
I  do  hope  to  transfer  to  either 
Kansas  Newman  College  or 
Southwestern  College  to  finish 
my  degree  hopefully  with  an 
accelerated  course  either  in 
business  administration  or  educa- 
tion. 


,(Tfie  sun  does  not  skint 
for  a  few  trees  and 
f towers  but  for  the  wfiote 
worlds  joy. "  x.<w. 


and  I  hope  you  graduate.  I  did 
graduate  with  an  associate  of  arts 
degree  in  elementary  music 
education  with  a  minor  in  art. 
After  I  received  my  degree,  Tom 
and  I  decided  to  get  married.  I 
had  hopes  to  still  go  to  Emporia 
State  Teacher's  College  but  I 
didn't  get  to  because  after  mar- 
riage usually  comes  children.  So 
then  I  spent  more  of  my  time 
raising  children. 

What  are  you  doing  now? 

At  this  time  I  am  a  non-tradi- 
tional student.  That  is  I  have 
returned  to  Cowley  to  take  a 
couple  of  courses  to  just  help  me 
with  what  I  am  doing  now.  I  am 
a  paraprofessional  teacher  with 


^Beecher 


How  does  it  feel  going  back? 

Strange,  because  it  seems  that  I 
am  older  than  most  of  the  stu- 
dents but  I'm  not.  It's  neat. 
Everyone  thinks  you  and  I  look 
like  sisters  so  that's  kind  of 
different. 

Did  they  give  you  any  recogni- 
tion for  the  mosaics? 

They  gave  us  a  plaque  with  all  of 
our  names  on  it.  Your  father, 
Tom  Coury,  and  I,  Marilyn 
Grubb  at  the  time,  took  part  in 
making  the  mosaic  that  repre- 
sents the  generations  between  us. 

Kim  is  taking  art  classes  and  is 
helping  with  the  making  of  the 
mural  at  Foster's  Furniture. 
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Teachers  I  faltib. . . 
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by  Dee  Nelson 


Drinking  on  campus  is  a 
subject  that  many  individuals 
have  their  own  point  of  view 
about.  According  to  the  Federal 
Drug  Free  Workplace  Act  of 
1988  and  the  Drug  Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989  the  "unlawful 
manufacture,  distribution,  dis- 
pensation, possesion  or  use  of  a 
controlled  substance  or  abuse  of 
alcohol  by  an  employee  or 
student  on  college  property  or  as 
part  of  any  college  property  or  as 
part  of  any  college  activities  is 
prohibited."  If  there  is  any 
student  or  college  employee 
found  to  be  using  drugs  or 
alcohol  on  campus  grounds  they 
will  be  subject  to  disciplinary 
actions. 

Recently,  Dr.  Pat 
McAtee,  college  president, 
pointed  out  that  CCCC  does  not 
have  a  "big"  problem  with 
drinking  but  is  aware  that  there 
are  some  problems  on  campus. 

A  young  adult  might 
think  that  drinking  on  campus  is 
no  big  deal  -  to  an  advisor  or 


parent  it  is.  Drinking  or  con- 
sumption of  a  malt  beverage  is 
against  the  law  for  a  young  adult 
under  the  age  of  21. 

During  orientation 
Cowley's  drug/alcohol  policy 
was  available  for  students  at  the 
information  desk.  If  it  wasn't 
picked  up,  the  residential  dorm 
students  should  have  received  a 
copy  in  their  mailboxes.  Already 
this  year  there  have  been  several 
students  caught  with  containers 
in  their  rooms  and  on  campus. 

Maggie  Picking,  dean  of 
students,  also  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  big  problem  with 
drinking  on  campus,  but  if  there 
is  a  situation  that  comes  up 
Cowley  will  try  to  address  it. 

Another  consideration 
that  surfaced  this  year  was 
students  having  empty  containers 
in  dorm  rooms.  Dr.  McAtee 
said,  "I  do  not  have  a  problem 
with  them  (empty  containers)  as 
long  as  they  are  empty." 

Picking  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  problem  with  empty 
containers  in  the  rooms  and  she 
will  ask  the  dorm  students  to  take 
them  home  or  put  it  in  the  closet. 
She  said  bugs  are  attracted  by  the 


container  and  also  she  believes 
the  containers  promote  drinking 
on  campus. 

If  a  student  has  been 
caught  drinking  once  they  will  be 
put  on  probation  for  the  year. 
The  second  time  the  student  will 
be  asked  to  leave  the  college  or 
attend  rehabilitaion. 

There  are  several  activi- 
ties at  Cowley  designed  to 
promote  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
awareness.  ADAAC  has  spon- 


85  percent  of 
the  students 
surveyed  on 
campus  said 

they  drink. 
Students 

questioned 
are  under  21. 
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sored  various  activities  for 
college  students  and  the  commu- 
nity. One  activity  is  a  non- 
alcohol  bar  at  Homecoming  and 
Soberfest.  There  will  also  be 


several  speakers  that  will  talk 
about  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse 
during  the  school  year. 

This  issue  will  always  be 
on  college  campuses.  As  state 


law  the  student  shall  obey  the 
regulations  that  are  set  for  each 
individual  college.  No  matter 
what  the  circumstances  are. 


By  state  law  drinking  is  not  allowed  by  persons  under  the  age  of  21.  It  is  also  illegal  to  bring  alcohol  on  to  the  campus  or  dorms. 
Still,  85  percent  of  students  under  21  who  were  surveyed  said  they  do  drink.  The  question  remains  -  where?  (Photo  illustration 
was  not  taken  on  the  college  campus.) 
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by  Aimee  Aubert 


GO!  FIGHT!  WIN!  Yes, 
it's  that  time  of  the  year  once 
again.  A  time  for  exciting  sports, 
the  pumped  up  crowds  and  the 
"not  so  well  known"  yell  leaders. 

At  this  year's  orientation 
there  was  only  one  yell  leader  - 
Kelly  Benton.  He  wasn't  alone 
for  long  though.  Soon  he  was 
joined  by  Donny  Starcher  and 
John  Wacker. 

"I  saw  him  (Kelly)  stand- 
ing out  there  alone  with  all  those 
girls  and  I  thought  this  guy 
doesn't  look  like  he's  gay  -  so  I 
tried  out,"  Starcher  said. 

As  the  season  moved  on, 
Starcher  commented  on  how 
difficult  being  a  yell  leader  really 
is. 

"In  high  school  I  was  a 
wrestler  and  played  football  and  I 
felt  we  really  worked  hard.  In 
practices  for  yell  leaders,  though, 
we  sweat  and  work  just  as  hard," 
Starcher  said. 

Yell  leader  John  Wacker 
also  added,  "I  never  thought  a 
yell  leader  needed  to  work  as 
hard  as  they  do  and  how  much 
time  and  practice  it  takes." 

The  work  they  do  consists 


Teamwork  is  what  it's  all  about.  -  Yell 
leaders  and  cheerleaders  perform 
the  chair  during  a  practice. 
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of  15-20  minutes  of  stretches, 
crunches,  warm  up  moves  and 
spending  the  rest  of  the  hour  and 
a  half  working  on  their  tech- 
niques in  tumbling,  stunts  with 
partners,  group  stunts,  jumps  and 
cheers. 

"Our  entire  mission  is  to 
protect  the  girls,"  Starcher  said. 
He  also  added  that  the  squad  was 
like  a  family  to  him  and  that  they 
have  an  absolutely  great  coach. 

Their  instructor,  Lana 
Kemp,  encouraged  and  chal- 
lenged others  to  participate  as 
yell  leaders. 

"I  have  never  met  a  yell 


leader  at  all  the  college  camps  or 
schools  that  I've  been  to  that 
would  not  demand  respect  from 
any  other  sport  players." 

She  added,  "If  there  are 
any  other  men  that  have  the 
determination,  the  talent,  and  the 
guts  to  keep  up  with  the  squad 
that  we  have  -  then  there  are 
open  invitations  for  them  to  try 
out." 

"Being  a  yell  leader  is 
really  a  lot  of  fun.  It's  very 
rewarding  and  the  squad  is  a 
great  team  to  work  with!" 
Wacker  said. 


II 


"Our  entire  mission 
is  to  protect  the  girls 
Donny  Starcher 


Pictured  top  to  bottom:  The  Spirit  Squad  warms  up  for  another  day  of  hard  work; 
Practicing  their  pike,  'The  Guys"  look  for  perfection;  Curtis  Traffis,  ex-yell  leader 
at  Cowley,  shows  new  moves  to  the  squad. 


FLYING  HIGH!!  -  Yell  leaders  John  Wacker,  Kelly  Benton,  and  Donny  Starcher  practice  their  jump  splits. 
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SGA 

Plans  for 

Busy  Year 


by  Dee  Nelson 


The  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation (SGA)  normally  has  a  big 
year  planned  out.  This  year  will  be 
different. 

SGA  is  under  the  direction  and 
sponsorship  of  Ed  Hargrove,  ac- 
tivities director.  Carriasco 
McGilbra,  mediacenter  technician, 
is  helping  Hargrove  with  the  duties 
in  SGA. 

SGA  participates  in  various 
activities  such  as  putting  a  float  in 
the  Arkalalah  Parade  and  helping 
to  provide  host  families  for  stu- 
dents for  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. The  group  also  sponsors  bas- 
ketball Homecoming  activities,  the 
Bloodmobile  and  Tigerama. 

This  year  SGA  will  be  helping 
with  the  Grace  House,  a  half-way 
house  in  Winfield.  The  group  will 
provide  housing  supplies  and  will 
set  up  a  box  in  front  of  the  informa- 
tion desk  for  people  to  donate  items. 
In  September  students  were 
encouraged  to  sign  up  as  sopho- 
more and  freshman  representatives. 
Three  will  represent  each  class. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is 


such  a  large  number  of  students 
going  to  Cowley  this  year.  There 
were  only  two  freshman  girls  who 
signed  up  to  be  freshman  represen- 
tatives. Clubs  were  asked  to  have 
a  student  represent  them  and  they 
also  requested  that  they  have  more 
than  one  representative.  This  was 
approved  by  the  board  members. 
Every  month  SGA  votes  on 
student  of  the  month.  There  are 
several  requirements  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  the  month.  The  student 
must  be  academically  involved 
with  the  college  and  the  commu- 
nity; have  a  grade  point  average  of 
a  3.0;  and  be  nominated  by  an 
instructor. 

SGA's  main  concern  is  to  get 
students  involved  in  activities  that 
happen  on  or  around  the  campus. 
Also,  if  a  student  has  a  complaint 
they  need  to  bring  it  to  their  SGA 
representative.  The  representative 
will  bring  it  to  the  board  and  the 
board  will  try  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation would  like  for  everyone  to 
participate  in  the  activites  on  cam- 
pus during  the  year. 
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by  Aimee  Aubert 


Family  support  is  the  key 
to  sophomore  Elayne  Taylor's  suc- 
cess at  Cowley  County  Commu- 
nity College.  Among  those  suc- 
cess was  her  selection  as  Septem- 
ber Student  of  the  Month. 

Taylor,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, attends  Cowley  on  a  vol- 
leyball scholarship.  She  said  her 
parents  rarely  miss  a  game  despite 
the  fact  that  they  live  about  four 
hours  away.  She  also  has  a  twin 
brother  and  an  older  brother  and 
sister  counted  among  her  support- 
ers. 

"My  parents  are  at  every 


game,"  Taylor  said.  "They  only 
missed  one  last  year." 

In  addition  to  volleyball, 
Taylor  is  also  involved  in  Student 
Government  Association,  Math 
Club,  the  Alcohol  and  Drub  Abuse 
Awareness  Council  as  secretary, 
Student  Ambassadors,  the  food 
committee,  Academic  Excellence 
Challenge,  is  captain  of  the  volley- 
ball team  and  has  a  work  study  job 
in  the  athletic  office. 

Students  of  the  Month  are 
chosen  by  the  Student  Government 
Association  for  their  grade  point 
average,  their  involvement  in 
school  activities  and  their  visibil- 
ity in  the  school. 

Along  with  all  her  school 


activities,  plus  a  4.0  grade  point 
average,  Taylor  is  involved  in  her 
church,  is  a  little  league  referee  and 
a  representative  for  Kansas  in  the 
International  Student  Exchange 
program.  She  spent  a  month  in 
France  this  summer  and  is  hoping 
to  be  involved  in  international  busi- 
ness following  graduation  from  a 
four-year  college  or  university. 

In  her  spare  time,  Taylor 
likes  to  ride  horses  and  play  vol- 
leyball and  basketball. 

"Last  year  I  was  nomi- 
nated for  Student  of  the  Month  but 
never  received  it,  so  I  was  really 
happy  to  be  chose  this  year,"  Tay- 
lor said. 
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looking  to  rrrrrrepeat 

ference  champs 


by  Matt  Babcock 


The  1990- '91  Cowley 
County  Tiger's  men's  basketball 
team  had  one  of  its  best  seasons 
under  7th  year  head  coach  Ron 
Murphree.  The  team  finished  24- 
6  overall,  and  1 1-3  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  tigers  walked  away 
with  the  conference  crown,  and 
lost  to  eventual  quarter-finalist 
Garden  City  in  the  tournament. 

Cowley  returns  three 
players  from  that  very  successful 
squad:  sophomore  James  Reed, 
who  started  last  year  (10  ppg,  3 
reb,  4  ast.),  Israel  Evans,  also  a 
starter  (14  ppg,  6  reb),  and  part- 
time  starter  Thomas  Hunter  (9 
ppg,  6  reb). 

Murphree,  now  entering 
his  eighth  year  as  head  coach, 
says  Evans,  Hunter  and  Reed 
show  great  leadership  qualities 
and  have  super  work  ethics.  This 
sets  a  good  example  for  the  new 
recruits  and  pushes  them  to  work 
harder. 

And  what  about  all  these 
new  recruits?  Murphree  seems 


very  pleased  with  his  new  crop  of 
players  and  says  the  overall 
talent  level  this  year  may  be  as 
good  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Coach  Murphree  expects 
the  '91 -'92  squad  to  play  even 
more  up-tempo  than  last  year. 
That  should  mean  a  lot  of  scoring 
considering  that  last  year  the 
tigers  averaged  almost  84  points 
per  game.  The  improved  depth 
this  year  is  the  reason  for  even 
more  focus  on  the  running  game. 
In  fact,  this  may  be  the  deepest 
Cowley  team  in  the  eight  years 
that  Murphree  has  been  at  the 
helm. 

The  two  keys  this  season, 
according  to  Murphree,  are 
chemistry  and  defense.  As  far  as 
talent  and  depth,  this  could  be 
one  of  Murphree' s  best  teams. 
But  to  be  successful,  they'll  have 
to  play  as  a  team  and  mesh  well. 
The  good  leadership  being  shown 
early  by  Evans,  Hunter  and  Reed 
could  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  this  season  a  successful 
one  for  the  Tigers.  Murphree 
points  that  team  chemistry  has 
been  excellent  the  last  few  years, 


and  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
success  of  those  teams. 

The  other  key  is  defense. 
At  the  junior  college  level,  most 
teams  can  score.  But  the  teams 
who  are  consistently  winning  are 
the  ones  who  play  tough  defense. 

Cowley  will  need  good 
defense  and  chemistry  this  year 
because,  once  again,  the  Jayhawk 
conference  is  among  the  best  in 
the  nation.  And  coach  Murphree 
anticipates  that  it  is  only  going  to 
get  better.  He  cites  that  parity  is 
improveng  and  that  all  the  teams 
are  becoming  stronger.  He  feels, 
however,  that  Allen,  Coffeyville, 
Indy  and  Cowley  are  still  the 
teams  to  beat. 

The  '91 -'92  version  of  the 
Tigers  definitely  has  a  chance  to 
repeat  as  conference  champions. 
The  team  will  be  an  exciting  one, 
and  basketball  fans  should 
certainly  enjoy  the  show.  The 
tigers  open  up  on  the  road  at  the 
Western  Oklahoma  Classic  on 
November  4th  and  5th,  and  the 
home  opener  is  scheduled  for 
November  6th,  when  they'll  host 
Northern  Oklahoma. 
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MEN'S  BASKETBALL  ROSTER 

i      Kevin  Boline 

6' 0" 

Winfield,  KS 

Raymond  Bryant 

6' 4" 

Wichita,  KS 

Earnest  Cushinberry 

6*4" 

Topeka,  KS 

Antonio  Dixon 

6*  3" 

Phoenix  City,  AL 

Aaron  Duryea 

6*4" 

El  Dorado,  KS 

Israel  Evans 

6' 5" 

Georgetown,  SC 

Joey  Fox 

6' 4" 

Wichita,  KS 

Erick  Harris 

6*3" 

Kansas  City,  KS 

Thomas  Hunter 

6' 6" 

Nashville,  TN 

Robert  Johnson 

6' 4" 

Topeka,  KS 

Carlos  Kennedy 

6' 8" 

Detroiit,  MI 

Tony  Maroney 

7' 2" 

Lockport,  NY 

James  Reed 

5'  10" 

Kansas  City,  KS 

Rickie  Rouse 

6' 7" 

Pine  Ridge,  PA 

Darryl  Stewart 

6*  2" 

Kansas  City,  KS 

Daryle  Wall 

6'  1" 

Savannaha  GA 

Speal<iOut 
at  Cozutey 

'What  are  some  ways 

Cowley  can  be  more 

ecology  conscious? 


COWLEY  COUNTY  MEN'S 

BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

1991-92 

Nov.  4-5 

Western  Okla.  Classic 

Away 

Nov.  6 

Northern  Oklahoma 

Home 

Nov.  8-9 

N.  E.  O.  Classic 

Away 

Nov.  15-16 

Tiger  Classic 

Home 

Nov.  22-23 

Bengal  Classic 

Home 

Nov.  25 

Northern  Oklahoma 

Away 

Nov.  29-30 

CCCC  Thanksgiving  Classic 

Home 

Dec.  6-8 

Jayhawk  Shootout 

Away 

Jan.  3-4 

Cloud  County  Classic 

Away 

Jan.  8 

"Allen  County 

Away 

Jan.  11 

""Fort  Scott 

Home 

Jan.  15 

"Coffeyville 

Away 

Jan.  18 

*Johnson  County 

Away 

Jan.  22 

""Independence 

Home 

Jan.  25 

""Neosho 

Away 

Jan.  29 

*Kansas  City 

Home 

Feb.  1 

*Allen  County 

Home        ; 

Feb.  5 

*Ft.  Scott 

Away 

Feb.  8 

"Coffeyville 

Home 

Feb.  12 

*Johnson  County 

Home 

Feb.  15 

""Independence 

Away 

Feb.  19 

""Neosho 

Home 

Feb.  22 

""Kansas  City 

Away 

*  Indicates  Jayhawk  East  Conference  Game 

(Drue  Jerry 

,fPeople  sfwutd pickup  after 

break^and put  their  trash  in  its 

appropriate  receptittes. " 


Mife  CBarnett 
"They  should  provide  receptictes 
for  paper,  glass  and  pop  cans." 
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Last  year  the  Cowley  County 
women's  basketball  team  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  conference 
under  second- year  head  coach 
Rob  Alexander.  Although  they 
return  only  two  players  from  last 
year's  tournament-qualifying 
team,  Alexander  feels  that  this 
year's  squad  will  be  much  im- 
proved. This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  vastly  improved  depth,  which 
is  the  result  of  a  fine  recruiting 
class  that  includes  what 
Alexander  calls  "the  best  in-state 
players  since  I've  been  here." 

The  added  depth  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  improvement 
of  this  year's  squad.  Alexander's 
up-tempo  style  and  pressure 
defense  require  frequent  player 
substitution,  which  means  the 
deeper  bench  will  make  the 
transition  game  stronger,  as  well 
as  make  pressing  and  trapping 
more  effective. 

Last  year,  Ann  Smith  led  the 
tigers  in  scoring,  averaging  just 
under  22  points  per  game,  and 
was  second  in  rebounding  with 


nine  per  game.  She  shot  42 
percent  from  the  3-point  line. 
All  in  all,  Smith  accounted  for 
about  35  percent  of  the  Cowley 
offense  last  year.  With  Smith 
gone  this  year,  several  new 
young  guns  will  be  looking  to 
pick  up  the  load  offensively. 

According  to  Alexander,  the 
team  will  be  more  versatile  this 
year.  They  will  have  a  more 
balanced  attack  offensively 
because,  as  Alexander  points  out, 
"we've  got  a  lot  of  girls  who  can 
really  shoot  the  ball  this  year". 
And  defensively  they  can  change 
things  up  more  effectively.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the 
girls  are  more  coachable  this 
year,  and  have  a  better  concept 
of  the  game.  This  should  dra- 
matically improve  execution,  and 
making  adjustments  during  the 
course  of  a  game  will  be  much 
easier. 

The  two  returning  starters, 
Tyrea  Taylor  and  Mary  Nilles, 
will  be  looked  to  for  leadership 
by  the  young  Lady  Tigers.  Last 
year,  Taylor  and  Nilles  led  the 
team  in  assists  with  3.7  per  game 
each.  Taylor  chipped  in  4.4 
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points  per  game  while  Nilles 
averaged  6.8  per  game.  Nilles 
also  added  6.8  rebounds  per 
game  and  led  the  team  in  steals 
with  3.2  per  contest.  If  these  two 
"veterans"  can  equal  or  better 
their  freshman  performances, 
they  could  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  take  Cowley  back  to 
the  tournament. 

Because  of  all  the  improve- 
ment in  this  year's  squad,  the 
Lady  Tigers  have  good  reason  to 
set  their  sights  on  winning  the 
conference.  Coach  Alexander 
points  out,  however,  that  the  rest 
of  the  conference  has  improved 
vastly  as  well,  and  that  the  parity 
is  much  better  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. He  feels  that  the  perenially 
good  teams  will  still  be  strong, 
but  that  the  traditionally  weaker 
teams  are  definitely  closing  the 

gap- 

The  new  and  improved  Lady 
Tigers  kick  off  the  season  at  the 
Western  Oklahoma  Classic  on 
November  4th  and  5th.  The 
home  opener  is  scheduled  for 
November  6th  against  Northern 
Oklahoma.  Be  sure  to  come  out 
and  show  your  support  for  the 
Lady  Tigers! 


COWLEY  COUNTY  WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 
1991-92 

Nov.  4-5  Western  Oklahoma  Classic  Away 

Nov.  6  Northern  Oklahoma  Home 

Nov.  11  Rose  State  Home 

Nov.  16  Butler  Away 

Nov.  19  Rose  State  Away 

Nov.  25  Northern  Oklahoma  Away 

Nov.  29-30  Cowley  Thanksgiving  Classic     Home 

Dec.  4  Butler  Home 

Dec.  6-8  Jayhawk  Shootout  Away 

Jan.  3-4  Seward  County  Classic  Away 

Jan.  8  *  Allen  County  Away 

Jan.  11  *Ft.  Scott  Home 

Jan.  15  *Coffeyville  Away 

Jan.  18  "Johnson  County  Away 

Jan.  22  "Independence  Home 

Jan.  25  *Neosho  Away 

Jan.  29  "Kansas  City  Home 

Feb.  1  "Allen  County  Home 

Feb.  5  "Ft.  Scott  Away 

Feb.  8  "Coffeyville  Home 

Feb.  12  "Johnson  County  Home 

Feb.  15  "Independence  Away 

Feb.  19  "Neosho  Home 

Feb.  22  "Kansas  City  Away 

"Indicates  Jayhawk  East  Conference  Game 


WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL  ROSTER 

!  Amy  Banning 

5'8" 

Newton,  KS 

Rachel  Bratcher 

57" 

Melvern,  KS 

Hope  Campbell 

5*8" 

Steilacoom  WA 

Gloria  Hayes 

5'  10" 

Tulsa,  OK 

Sarah  Holdeman 

5'  7" 

Winfield,  KS 

Angie  Hurst 

5' 8" 

Shawnee,  OK 

Kim  Jennings 

6T 

Winfield,  KS 

Maria  Luna-Porcel 

5' 6" 

Belle  Plaine,  KS 

Hope  McPherson 

5'  11" 

Winfield,  KS 

Paloma  Moriana 

5' 8" 

Las  Palmas,  Canary  Islands 

Mary  Nilles 

5' 9" 

Andale,  KS 

Dia  Russell 

5'  10" 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Chris  Sleefe 

5*3" 

Newton,  KS 

Sandy  Stephenson 

5' 9" 

Sedan,  KS 

Mindy  Taylor 

5'  10" 

Mercedes,  TX 

Tyrea  Taylor 

5' 6" 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Michelle  Ward 

5'  11" 

Wellington,  KS 

Karen  Wunderlich 

5' 11" 

Piedmont,  KS 

HEAD  COACH:  Rob  Alexander 
ASSISTANT  COACH:  Jeff  Tadtman 


WORKING  HARD  -  The  Lady  Tigers  get  ready  for  the  '91  -'92  season. 
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What's  Inside 
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j\s  you  may  have  already  noticed  this  is  the 
Christmas  edition  of  the  tPZLLS'E.  Inside  you  will 
find  many  interesting  stories,  including  one  on  the 
Christmas  holiday.  There  will  also  be  stories  on 
events  that  have  taken -place  here  at  Cowley  and  in 
our  world. 

The  end  of  the  semester  is  getting  closer  and 
everyone  is  an?(ious  to  get  home  and  see  their  rela- 
tives over  the  holiday  breaks  Many  students  may 
just  be  happy  to  be  having  a  breakjrom  studying  for 
finals. 

I  would  life  to  thankthe  PILLS'E  staff  for 
putting  in  a  lot  of  hours  to  make  this  a  great  issue. 
"We  certainly  hope  you  enjoy  your  reading. 

The  VULST,  staff  thanks  "Kevin  Clarkjwho  had 
designed  the  front  cover  of  our  Jail  1931  issue.  The 
cover  picture  was  outstanding.  We  apologize  to 
Kevin  for  not  crediting  him  in  the  first  issue. 

On  behalf  of  the  staff  I  would  like  to  wish 
everyone  a  happy  and  safe  holiday  season. 


Tina  Bodkins 

it 


Robert  Barnett 

Photographers 

Robert  Barnett 
Marc  Wynn 

Writers/Design  layout 

Aimee  Anbert 
Matt  Babcock 
KimCoury 
Trade  Fry 
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Marc  Wynn 
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Herri  Nighswonger 
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Home  for  th 

'What  dots  going  (tome  for  the  fiotictays  mean  to  you? 

Could  it  mean  spending  time  with  your  family  and 

freinds,  getting  to  go  on  a  fabulous  trip,  or  just  getting  to 

sleep  in  during  Christmas  vacation  and  not  having  to 

worry  about  going  to  class. 

Of  course  going  home  for  the  holidays  means  different 

things  to  different  people.  Some  will  enjoy  seeing  their 

family  &  catching  up  on  things  that  have  been  going  on 

at  home  during  the  semester,  friends  who  have  gone  to 

college  elsewhere  will  also  be  home  for  the  Christmas 

holidays,  knowing  you  won't  have  to  go  back^to  school 

until  spring  semester  starts  will  help  you  to  rela^and,  of 

course,  not  having  to  worry  about  getting  up  in  the 

morning  for  class  will  make  it  especially  enjoyable  for 

some. 
Hhen  of  course  there  are  the  things  you  might  not 
enjoy  so  much  such  as  being  on  vacation  but  still  having 

to  go  to  worlQ  not  getting  all  the  presents  you  want; 

knowing  sooner  or  later  that  this  vacation  is  going  to  end 

and  that  you'll  have  to  pacf^all  of  your  things  and  go 

bacf^to  school. 
9{p  matter  what  you  do  for  your  vacation  please  re- 
member those  students  who,  for  whatever  reason,  are 
unable  to  see  their  families  during  the  holidays. 
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Here  art  just  a  few  thoughts  of  how  some  students  are  going 
to  spend  their  Christmas: 


Qo  home  and  worf^and  try  to  make  Cots  ofMOO^Efflll 

Trade  fry. 


I'm  edited  about  Christmas  because  I  enjoy  giving  others  gifts.  I  will  be 
able  to  spend  time  with  my  family  and  my  fiance '  because  I  won 't  have 
any  homework 

Tina  'Bodkins. 

Qoing  home  to  spend  Christmas  with  my  loved  ones  and  friends. 

(Dee  U^elson. 

To  share  my  son's  first  Christmas  with  the  family. 

Terri  9{ighswonger 

Ml  of my  family  and  relatives  going  to  my  mom's  house  and  getting  12 

days  off  for  Christmas. 

Tmrmy(Bamaby 
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Sljurtz  crowded 


Lee  Ann  Shurtz  leads 
the  Grand  March  at  the 
Arkalalah  Coronation. 


by  Tina  Bodkins 


If  you  were  a  stranger  in 
Arkansas  City  on  October  24-26, 
you  may  have  wondered  what 
would  bring  30,000  people  out 
on  a  cloudy  dreary  fall  day- 
Arkalalah  LX. 

Arkansas  City  held  its 
annual  fall  get-together  with  the 
theme  of  "Sixties  Homecoming." 

The  Arkalalah  festival  has 
not  changed  much  since  the  first 
celebration  in  1928. 

The  idea  of  a  fall  festival 
came  60  years  ago  over  a  cup  of 


coffee.  Three  Arkansas  City 
residents  and  businessmen;  John 
Floyd,  Clyde  M.  Boggs,  and  Pat 
Somerfield  were  the  founders. 
The  men  decided  that  the  town 
needed  something  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  citizens  because  of  the 
economic  depression  that  had  hit 
the  Midwest. 

Halloween  was  chosen  as 
the  time  of  the  parade.  This  was 
to  bring  fun  and  laughter  for 
adults  and  also  provide  fun  and 
entertainment  for  the  kids, 
hopefully  keeping  them  busy  and 
not  into  the  usual  Halloween 
pranks  of  tipping  over  outhouses 


and  cutting  garden  hoses. 

When  coming  up  with  the 
festival  idea  the  group  did  not 
have  a  name  so  a  contest  was 
held  for  an  appropriate  name. 
The  grand  prize  was  $15. 

Mrs.  J.W.  Moore  was  the 
contest  winner.  Her  idea  was  to 
use  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
town's  name  (ARK)  and 
ALALAH,  an  Indian  word 
meaning  good  time.  Mrs.  Moore 
did  not  think  her  idea  was  good 
enough  to  win  and  tossed  the 
paper  aside.  Thanks  to  her 
husband  who  found  the  paper, 
Arkalalah  was  born. 
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In  the  first  parade  there 
were  approximately  50  to  60 
entries,  of  course  the  floats  were 
not  quite  as  colorful  as  today's. 
At  that  time  a  float  was  usuallly  a 
farm  wagon  with  pumpkins,  corn 
shucks  and  kids  riding  along. 

"There  has  been  a  celebra- 
tion every  year,  except  for  two 
years  during  World  War  II,"  said 
Bob  McGehan,  executive  secre- 
tary of  Arkalalah  Festivals,  Inc. 

Thursday,  October  24 
kicked  off  the  celebration  of 
Arkalalah  1991.  with  a  "parade 
of  lights,"  a  fireworks  display, 
free  street  dance,  Cowley  County 
Community  College  Band,  and 
amusement  rides  all  three  eve- 
nings. 

Friday  activities  included  a 
craft  show  was  held,  free  movies 
for  kids  and  the  crowning  of 
Little  Mr.  and  Little  Miss 
Arkalalah.  Anthony 
Waldschmidt,  4,  son  of  Jay  and 


Ardelia  Waldschmidt,  was 
crowned  Little  Mr.  Arkalalah  and 
Shaylee  Rice,  4,  daughter  of  Tina 
and  Randy  Rice  was  crowned 
Little  Miss  Arkalalah. 

Friday  was  an  evening  to 
remember  for  Cowley's  Lee  Ann 
Shurtz.  when  she  was  crowned 
Queen  Alalah  LX  at  the  corona- 
tion ceremonies.  Also  honored  at 
the  coronation  were  the  five 
queen  candidates  from  CCCC 
and  21  visiting  Queens  from 
surrounding  communities. 

"The  candidates  of  Queen 
Alalah  are  selected  from  the 
sophmore  class  of  Cowley 
County  Community  College," 
McGehan  said.  "The  queen  is 
chosen  by  secret  ballot  at  the 
coronation." 

Candidates  for  Queen  Alalah  LX 
were  Shurtz,  Aimee  Aubert, 
Megan  Hoffhines,  Marisa 
Schultz,  and  Elayne  Taylor. 


"I  was  shocked  when  they 
announced  my  name,"    Shurtz, 
said.  "It  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  a 
real  honor  to  represent  Arkansas 
City." 

"I  got  to  meet  the  first 
Queen  Alalah,  she  said  I  needed 
to  come  back  in  60  years  to  as 
she  did,  then  we  got  our  pictures 
taken  together." 

Shurtz's  duties  as  Queen 
Alalah  will  include  attending 
several  parades  during  the  year 
and  the  next  coronation. 

Saturday  events  included 
the  Kiwanis  pancake  feed, 
marching  bands  and  flag  contest, 
and  a  two  mile  run,  last  but  not 
least  was  the  Arkalalah  parade 
with  approximately  25-30  thou- 
sand spectators. 

"I  enjoyed  all  of  the 
activities.  The  pancake  feed  and 
parade  were  exciting  and  every- 
body was  so  nice,"  Shurtz  said. 


The  court  of  Queen  Alalah  LX  from  left;  Megan  Hoffhines,  Elayne  Taylor,  Lee  Ann  Shurtz,  1990  Queen  Stacey  Longshore,  Marisa 
Schultz  and  Aimee  Aubert. 
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i 


a  queen  candidate 


October  mb 

Holy  Cow!!  Peggy  Paton  just  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that  I  am  one  of 
the  five  candidates  for  Queen  Alalab  LK.  The  other  candidates  are  Megan 
Hoffbines,  Marisa  Scbultz,  Lea  Ann  Sburtz,  and  Elayne  Taylor. 


October  12th 

Well,  today  was  the  Queen's  Tea  at  the  new  Senior  Citizen's  Center.    They 
bad  a  style  sbow  (cool  clothes),  Bryne  Donaldson  played  bis  sax  and  tbe 
Tigerettes  performed.   Yes,  I  performed  witb  tbem  (stupid  bub?).    It  was 
pretty  neat  tbougb.   Got  to  meet  tbe  visiting  queens  and  some  of  tbe 
people  in  charge  of  Arkalalab. 


October  20th 

Took  pictures  for  tbe  traveler.   They  take  pictures  of  all  of  us  in  tbe 
robe  and  crown  so  tbey  can  get  it  out  early  Saturday  morning  of 
Arkalalab. 


i 


October  2^ith 

Had  a  performance  in  Elk  Valley  today.   We  bad  to  be  at  tbe  college  at 
1:1  5  this  morning.  It  was  pretty  fun.   Small  scbool.   Talk  to  you  later. 


October  25th 

Today  was  the  big  day.   Got  up  at  6.00  a.m.  so  that  I  could  be  at  the 
college  for  breakfast  (donuts).   While  the  visiting  queens  went  on  tour, 
the  rest  of  us  went  to  the  gym  to  wait.   We  practiced  the  beginning  of  the 
coronation,  the  Grand  March  and  even  managed  to  get  done  early  {thank 
God!).   Went  to  the  Country  Club  for  lunch.   Had  something  that  tasted 
like  chicken  pot  pie.   Got  a  lot  of  stuff  from  different  businesses  in  town. 
Went  home  and  after  putting  my  dress  on  backwards  (nerves)  mom  took 
me  back  to  the  college  for  the  banquet.  Took  pictures  at  the  Regency 
and  ate  pork  chops  (pig!).   WOW!  we  got  a  police  escort  thr.ough  town. 
Went  through  three  stop  lights!   Got  to  the  coronation-LONGH!   Then 
came  the  big  moment-  I  got  first  runner  up!   Neato'H!   My  feet  were 
KILLING  ME!   Afterwards,  went  to  the  pizza  party  and  dance.   Rained 
most  of  the  time.  Had  a  super  time. 

October  2btb 

Well,  after  a  good  night's  sleep  got  up  again  and  met  at  the  Osage  Hotel 
and  then  walked  to  the  pancake  feed.   YUMMY!   Then  went  to  the  bed 
races  and  the  band  competition  then  back  to  the  Osage  for  lunch  (tacos). 
The  weather  was  fair;  misty,   finally  got  to  the  float;  didn't  have  seats 
for  all  of  us-great.   Made  it  through  that.   Sat  in  the  judges  stand  for 
the  rest  of  the  parade.   Seemed  impossible  to  get  through  the  people 
without  having  to  stop  every  two  feet  to  talk  to  them;  loved  every  minute 
of  it.  Oh  Geesh-Now  I  have  to  get  caught  up  on  my  homework.  See  Yah! 


October  27 

Mom  decided  that  I  needed  to  go  to  church  this  morning-no  rest  for  the 
weary.  Dang  it! 


"The  Roommate  Bill  of  Rights" 

In  a  poll  recently  handed  out  to  Cowley  dorm  stu- 
dents. The  students  came  up  with  their  own  "Room- 
mate Bill  of  Rights." 

1)  Thou  shall  not  crawl  into  the  wrong  bed  when 
stumbling  in  after  "Spuds"  night. 

2)  Respect  each  other's  privacy. 

3)  The  right  to  expect  reasonable  copperation  in  the 
use  of  the  telephone. 

4)  The  right  to  play  host  to  guest. 

5)  Thou  shall  have  free  access  to  one's  room  and 
facilities  without  pressure  from  a  roommate. 

6)  The  right  to  read  and  study  freely  in  one's  room. 

7)  The  right  to  sleep  without  any  disturbance  from 
one's  surroundings. 

8)  The  right  to  share  cleaning  chores  equally. 

9)  The  right  to  be  totally  honest. 

10)  The  right  to  respect  one's  personal  property. 


Dorm 
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Did  you  wonder  what  kind  of  roommate  you  would  have 
during  your  years  at  college?  Would  it  be  someone  who  partied 
all  night  or  someone  who  took  school  so  serious  that  it  didn't 
matter  what  was  going  on  he  or  she  would  rather  study? 

These  questions  may  have  popped  during  the  time  high 
school  seniors  were  filling  out  dorm  information  sheets.  When 
filling  out  these  sheets  questions  were  asked  like  what  type  of 
music  do  you  prefer  or  when  do  you  like  to  study?   These 
questions  are  sometimes  answered  truthfully  and  sometimes  are 
not. 

Brenda  Snell,  Winfield,  said  she  didn't  know  who  she  was 
going  to  get  as  a  roommate.  Little  did  she  know  she  was  going 
to  have  to  share  a  room  with  LaTonya  Anderson  from  Tulsa. 

Brenda  had  never  shared  a  room  with  anyone  else  so  it  was 
an  adjustment  for  her.  One  of  Brenda's  pet  peeve 's  about 
LaTonya  is  that  she  exercises  all  the  time.  "She  never  stops" 
Brenda  said.  Both  girls  like  the  same  cloth  styles  and  music. 
Brenda  likes  "old  rock"  and  watching  football  at  Southwestern. 
LaTonya  isn't  much  into  sports. 

LaTonya's  biggest  pet  peeve  about  Brenda  is  that  she  has  to 
have  everything  so  neat  and  proper.  Sometimes  lack  of  privacy 
or  respect  for  each  other's  belongings  can  start  some  nasty 
arguements  with  roommates.  That  isn't  the  cae  with  Brenda 
and  LaTonya  .  Both  girls  get  along  really  well. 

A  bit  of  advice  for  all  incoming  roommates  is  necessary.  A 
lot  of  issues  need  to  be  solved  in  advance.  Both  roommates 
need  to  communicate  openly  and  freely.  Most  importantly 
don't  put  information  down  that  isn't  true  about  yourself  on 
dorm  information  sheets.  By  following  this  advice  you  and 
your  roommate  will  have  a  long  friendship  that  will  last  for  a 
life  time. 


by  Dee  Nelson 
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by  Trade  Fry 


On  August  1,  1922,  the  com- 
munity of  Arkansas  City  voted  to 
establish  the  Arkansas  City  Junior 
College.  By  September  of  that 
same  year,  58  students  enrolled, 
of  which  40  were  women  and  18 
were  men.  Classes  in  which  these 
students  enrolled  included  his- 
tory, psychology,  English  and 
literature,  chemistry,  mathematics 
and  foreign  languages.    Classes 
were  held  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
"new"  high  school  which  once 
stood  where  the  south  lawn  is 
today.  Two  years  later  most  of 
the  classes  were  moved  to  the 
first  floor  and  basement,  which 
the  students  had  referred  to  as 
B.U.,  or  Basement  University. 

John  Heffelfinger  served  as  the 
first  Dean  of  the  college,  then  he 
resigned  in  the  spring  to  accept 
the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  Newton.  The 
college  had  its  first  graduating 
class  of  22  members  in  1924. 

During  the  1930's,  enrollment 
figures  exceeded  the  pre-depres- 
sion  numbers.  Students  who 
normally  would  have  furthered 


their  education  at  larger  univer- 
sities, came  to  Cowley  instead. 
Enrollment  more  than  doubled. 
Classrooms  designed  for  25-30 
students  had  35-40  students.  The 
Chilocco  Indian  School  bused 
their  students  to  A.C.J.C  for 
many  years  as  part  of  their 
expansion. 

Because  of  WWII  enrollment 
dropped  significantly.  Most  of 
the  men  graduating  from  the 
high  school  were  sent  straight 
into  the  armed  forces.  The  class 
of  1944  consisted  of  18  gradu- 
ates, all  of  which  were  women. 
The  class  of  1945  had  9  gradu- 
ates. During  those  times,  late 
and  evening  classes  became  very 
popular  and  vocational  courses 
were  in  demand  to  help  the  war 
effort.  After  the  war,  enrollment 
increased  rapidly.  Many  men 
and  women  who  served  during 


the  war  returned  to  finish  their 
education.    (Being  students  of 
more  maturity,  their  goals  in  life 
had  become  definite,  and 
changed  the  college  forever.) 
More  vocational  courses  were 
introduced  such  as  auto  mechan- 
ics, and  carpentry. 

In  1952,  the  college  moved 
into  the  $350,000  facility  which 
is  now  Galle-Johnson  Hall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  library.  The 
library  remained  in  the  high 
school  building  until  1959,  when 
it  was  moved  into  the  college 
building.  After  37  years,  the 
college  had  its  own  reading 
resource  center. 

After  that,  the  college  began 
to  prosper  and  grow.  Insted  of 
the  college  enrolling  local  gradu- 
ating high  school  students,  the 
college  began  receiving  enroll- 
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The  Student  Council 

Jromleft  to  right:  TarC  Sifts,  'Mildred  Tinion,  "Donald  Cjdbreath  (Student 
(President),  Vesper  St.  John,  and  Steadman  Chaplin 


ment  from  a  30  mile  radius,  thus 
becoming  a  "community"  col- 
lege. In  1966,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Cowley  County 
Community  Junior  College. 
Seventy-two  years  later, 
Cowley  County  Community 
College  has  the  highest  enroll- 
ment it's  ever  had.  Enrollment 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  2,701 
students.  Students  from  39 
Kansas  counties,  17  other  states, 
and  10  foriegn  countries  are  all 
experiencing  the  gift  of  knowl- 
edge. Cowley  has  grown  to 
outreach  centers  in  Argonia, 
Dexter,  Caldwell,  Conway 
Springs,  Mulvane,  Oxford, 
Strother  Field,  Wellington  and 
Winfield.  Classes  ranged  from 
basic  sewing  and  computers  to 
mathematics  and  criminal  justice. 
Every  year  the  college  grows 
adding  programs,  new  classes 
and  more  times  for  those  classes 
being  offered. 


Drama  Traduction  of  "Second Childhood"  - 1934 


Chemisrty  Laboratory 


Left:  Qiris  'Varsity  fBasket6attTeam 
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Ark  City  got  involved  with  abortion  protest- 
ing. Pro-lifer's  stood  on  the  corner  of  Kan- 
sas and  Summit  with  signs  stating  their  be- 
liefs .  They  were  among  a  number  of  groups 
who  made  a  "life  chain"  all  across  the  na- 
tion. 350  people  participated. 


The  bodies  of  a  Douglass  couple  were 
found  shot  in  their  home  Oct.  11. 
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An  arson  fire  was 
started  at  Winfield 
High  School  damaging 
the  band  &  choir 
rooms  and  part  of  the 
auditorium. 


A  tragic  loss  to  the  NBA, 
pro- basket  ball  great  Magic  Johnson 

announced  bis  retirement  due  to 
infection  with  the  HIV  virus.  Johnson 

has  already  spoken  out  about  his 

disease  and  has  been  asked  to  be  on 

the  National  AIDS  Committee. 


An  irate  Iowa  student  went  on  a  shooting  spree 
killing  five.  He  was  angered  over  not  receiving  an 
academic  award.  He  killed  the  man  who  received 
the  award  in  his  place. 


Four  survive  a  car  wreck  on 
Hwy.  166  when  the  car  flipped 
over  throwing  the  victims  out 
of  the  car.  They  suffered  minor 
injuries. 


In  separate  inci- 
dents, two  Ark  City 
youths  committed 
suicide.  One  was 
treated  at  HCA 
Wesley  Medical 
Center  before  he 
died  Oct.  19.  The 
other  was  dead  at 
the  scene. 


In  Te?cas  a  man  drove 
through  a  cafe  zuin- 
dozo  and  opened  fire 
killing  17  people, 
wounding  five  and 
then  tookjiis  ozon 
life. 


Supreme  Court  nominee 
Clarence  Thomas  was 
charged  by  former  co- 
worker Anita  Hill  for 
sexual  harrassment  10 
years  earlier.  He  was 
confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  despite 
heated  debate. 
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The  Natiojjjf  %^esPear 
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xKeTa  mi  ng  or  thoSh  rew 


by  Dee  Nelson 


On  November  5,  The 
National  Shakespeare  Company 
presented  the  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  for  Cowley  County  and 
surrounding  areas. 

The  scene  was  set  in  18th 
century  England.  A  drunken 
man  named  Tinker  (Christopher 
Sly)  had  just  been  thrown  out  of 
the  local  tavern  and  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  street. 

He  had  been  sleeping  for 
some  time  when  The  Lord  of  the 


Manor  (Glenn  Fleshier)  came 
upon  him.  Little  did  Tinker 
know  what  the  Lord  of  Manor 
was  up  to.  He  was  in  good 
spirits  and  decided  he  wanted  to 
play  a  joke  on  Tinker.  The  Lord 
woke  Tinker  up  and  told  him  he 
was  a  mighty  Lord  and  he  better 
live  up  to  his  expectations. 
When  a  group  of  actors  came 
along,  the  lord  wanted  them  to 
play  a  comedy  on  Sly. 

The  play  concerns  a 
wealthy  family  that  has  two 
eligible  daughters.  The  father 
Padua  Bapista  (Thomas  Rice) 


was  eager  to  give  his  daughters 
hands  in  marriage.  The  youngest 
of  the  two  daughters  is  Bianca 
(Hil  Cato)  who  does  not  have  a 
problem  in  finding  someone  ask 
for  her  hand  in  marriage.  How- 
ever no  one  will  come  near  her 
sister  Katherine  (Jennifer 
Carroll).  Bianca  is  beautiful  and 
very  polite.  While  Kate  is  the 
willful  shrew  who  has  the  atti- 
tude that  life  stinks.  Not  one  soul 
has  asked  for  Kate's  hand.    So 
being  the  wise  old  man  Bapista 
declares  that  Bianca  will  not  be 
married  until  Kate  is  safely 


I  DO  -  Bianca  gives  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Lucentio. 
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wooed  and  wed. 

Along  comes  Petruchio, 
(David  Loar)  who  is  looking 
for  a  wealthy  wife.  Learning  of 
the  abundance  of  money  that  is 
offered  to  marry  Kate, 
Petruchio  decided  he  would  set 
out  to  win  Kate's  hand  in 
marriage.  He  uses  various 
schemes  and  methods  to  disarm 
her  and  make  her  realize  that  he 
loves  her.  While  Petruchio  is 
trying  to  get  his  match  for  Kate, 
Bianca's  admirers  come  in 
various  disguises  and  schemes 
to  win  her  love  for  them.  Little 
did  Kate  know  in  the  end  that 
she  found  the  perfect  match  in 
someone  like  Petruchio.  They 
are  both  willful  and  obstinate. 
Through  the  "taming"  process, 
both  Kate  and  Petruchio 
changed  from  animals  to 
husband  and  wife. 

At  the  end  of  the  play, 
Tinker  slowly  awakens  as  if  it 
were  a  dream.  Tinker  keeps 
saying  he  knows  how  to  "tame 
a  shrew."  But  does  Tinker 
really  know? 

"The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  took  about  18  weeks  to 
organize  and  memorize  parts. 
Several  of  the  performers  have 
played  parts  in  movies  and  on 
television.  Next  spring  the 
National  Shakespeare  Company 
would  like  to  come  back  and 
perform  "MacBeth". 


GO  FORTH  -  Lucentio  tells  his  messenger  that  he  wishes  to  see  beloved  Bianca. 


iTte  ^Taming  of  tfie  Skrezv 


Directed  by  Richard  Corley 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
(in  order  of  appearance) 


Christopher  Sly,  a  tinker 
A  Lord 

The  Page,  impersonating  Sly's  wife 
Baptista  Minola,  of  Padua,  father  of  Kate  and 
Kate,  the  shrew 

Bianca 

Petruchio,  of  Verona,  suitor  of  Kate 
Lucentio  (Cambio),  suitor  of  Bianca 
Gremio,  a  pantaloon,  suitor  of  Bianca 
Hortensio  (Litio),  suitor  of  Bianca 
Vincentio,  of  Pisa,  father  of  Lucentio 
TraniO,  later  impersonating  Lucentio,  servant  of 
Biondello,  servant  of  Lucentio 
Grumio,  servant  of  Petruchio 
Curtis,  servant  of  Petruchio 

A  Tailor 

A  Merchant,  later  impersonating  Vincentio 

A  Widow 


John  Lenartz 

Glenn  Fleshier 

Brian  Gagne 

Bianca       Thomas  Rice 

Jennifer  Carroll 

Hil  Cato 

David  Loar 

David  Lockhart 

Glenn  Fleshier 

Daniel  Pearce 

Glenn  Fleshier 

Lucentio  Jeff  Seabaugh 

Brian  Gagne 

Michael  Antonik 

Brian  Gagne 

Jeff  Seabaugh 

Michael  Antonik 

Kimberly  Winston 
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by  Dee  Nelson 


Through  weeks  of  prepara- 
tions and  headaches,  Cowley 
County  Community  College  and 
ACT  ONE  presented  "Cactus 
Flower,"  a  two-act  comedy  by 
Abe  Burrows  on  November  7-9. 

A  New  York  dentist,  Dr. 
Julian  Winston  (Will  Crow),  has 
the  male  ego  that  wants  to  be 
single.  Little  did  he  know  that 
when  he  tells  white  lies  about 
himself  that  they  would  backfire 
on  him  and  others.  Every  time 
he  starts  seeing  a  girl  and  she 
really  wants  to  get  serious  he 
tells  her  that  he  has  a  wife  and 
three  small  children. 

In  one  particular  instance 
Julian  falls  head  over  heels  for 
Toni  Simmons  (Debbie  Capps) 
and  asks  her  to  marry  him.  Toni 
will  not  marry  Julian  until  she 
meets  his  ex- wife  and  makes  sure 
that  she  isn't  a  home  wrecker. 
Julian  is  then  forced  to  "  pro- 
duce" a  wife. 

Julian  asks  his  nurse 
Stephanie  (Marisa  Schultz)  to 
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play  the  role  of  his  ex- wife. 
Stephanie  does  not  like  the  idea 
but  agrees  to  go  along  with  the 
scheme,  because  she  herself  is  in 
love  with  Julian. 

Julian  had  schemed  up  a 
meeting  for  his  ex- wife  and  her 
lover  Harvey  (Layne  Moore)  to 
be  in  the  same  night  club  as 
Julian  and  Toni.  While  at  the 
night  club  Julian  and  Toni  bump 
into  Stephanie  and  Harvey. 
Julian  invites  "the  couple"  over 
for  drinks. 

After  the  evening  is  over 


Harvey  was  taks  off  with  his 
girlfriend  Boticelli's  Springtime 
(Jennifer  Jones).  Stephanie  was 
left  alone  to  see  herself  home. 
Toni  insists  that  Julian  take 
Stephanie  home  but  is  hoping 
that  it  won't  kindle  the  flame 
between  them. 

Returning  to  Toni's 
apartment  the  next  day  Julian 
catches  Igor  Sullivan  (Lance 
Arbuckle)  in  her  apartment  with 
"only"  a  towel  on.  Igor  was 
coming  over  to  see  if  Toni  had  a 
disposable  razor  to  borrow. 


Igor  Sullivan  argues  with  Dr.  Julian  Winston  about  a  disposable  razor. 


present 


Julian  is  worried  that 
something  might  be  going  on. 
While  Igor  is  hoping  to  give 
Julian  something  to  think  about. 

At  the  club  scene  that 
evening  a  very  special  soloist 
performs  (Kathy  Rhea)  with  her 
pianist  (Judy  Ramsey).  After  the 
soloist,  things  start  picking  up. 

Senior  Arturo  Sanchez 
(Eric  Hennen)  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Winston  had  asked  Stephanie  if 
she  would  attend  a  ball.  After 
the  ball  Senor  Sanchez  and 
Stephanie  decide  to  stop  by  the 


night  spot.  Guess  who  was 
there?  Julian,  Toni,  Harvey,  and 
Boticelli's  Springtime. 

Stephanie  was  feeling  very 
guilty  for  leading  Toni  on  about 
Julian.  She  decids  to  stop  by 
Toni's  apartment  and  tell  her  the 
truth.  The  next  morning 
Stephanie  tells  Julian  that  she 
finally  told  the  truth  to  Toni.  He 
becomes  upset  and  frustrated 
because  he  had  told  Toni  a  whole 
new  set  of  lies. 

In  the  end  Stephanie,  who 
had  played  a  role  that  made  her 


Cast  of  Characters 

Toni  Simmons 'DeB6ie  Capps 

Igor  Sutfivan... Lance  Arbuckie 

Stephanie  (Dickinson Maris  Schultz 

Mrs.  *Di?(pn  'Durant...RpSin  'Dziedzic 

'Dr.  Julian  'Winston.. WHX Crow 

Oiarvey  QreenfieCd.Layne  Moore 

Senor  Arturo  Snachez.. 'Eric  Odennen 

Customer.. .-Sarah  'DiCCingham 

Waitress.. Rho  da  Odain 

'BoticeCCi  s  Springtime..  Jennifer  Jones 

Music  Lover... J^rri  'BeCC 

Sotoist... 'Kathy  'Rhea 
'Pianoist Judy  'Ramsey 


blossom  like  a  "cactus  flower" 
from  the  moment  she  was  asked 
to  play  the  part  as  an  ex-wife  to 
Dr.  Julian  Winston,  wins  the 
affection  of  the  doctor. 
Stephanie  had  moved  out  of  a 
starched  uniform  to  a  designer 
dress. 

The  play  was  a  sell-out  on 
November  8-9. 

"I  really  felt  the  cast  and 
crew  really  worked  well  together 
and  shared  responsibilties  with 
their  own  parts,"  said  cast  mem- 
ber Jennifer  Jones. 

Theatre  instructor  Dejon 
Ewing  said  she  spent  each  mo- 
ment biting  her  nails  in  choosing 
the  parts  for  the  play. 

Ewing  said  the  most 
important  advice  she  hoped  to 
hand  to  her  students  was  "that 
they  come  to  rehearsals  ready  to 
learn  and  be  ready  to  be  molded 
into  characters." 

"It  is  also  gratifing  to  me 
for  them  to  learn,"  she  said. 
"Also  those  who  worked  behind 
the  scenes  deserve  a  curtain  call" 
Ewing  said. 


Cactus  fCower  designed  by  Joey 
WiCCiams 
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Pet  Peeves 

People  who  eaves  Atop. 
Skinny  people  who  think  theyte  FAT!!! 

People  who  write  X-mas. 

People  who  don't  use  their  blinker's! 

People  who  pass  in  residential  areas. 

People  who  talk  with  their  mouth  full. 

Students  who  won't  dump  their  lunch  tray's 
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MAKE 


YOU 


Worst  presents  ever  given  to  you  ! 

Green  doll  that  holds  toilet  paper. 

Soap  on  a  rope. 

Fruit  cake 

Ugly  tie 

Cheap  cologne 

Green  socks 

Fruit  in  your  stocking 

Something  you  really  didnt  want. 
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by  Matt  Babcock 


Coming  off  of  last  year's 
24-23  season,  which  was  good 
enough  to  qualify  for  the  Region 
VI  tournament,  Cowley  County 
volleyball  coach  Deb  Nittler  had 
looked  to  the  '91 -'92  season  with 
guarded  optimism.  The  season 
wasn't  quite  as  successful  as  she 
would  have  liked  (the  team 
finished  23-24,  6-8  in  the  confer- 
ence), but  Nittler  was  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that,  after  implement- 
ing a  new  offense,  the  team  went 
9-6  over  the  final  15  games. 

"I  think  as  a  coach  you're 
always  disappointed  if  you  don't 
win  everything  and  you  don't 
make  it  to  the  playoffs,  but  I'd 
have  to  say  it  was  a  success  to 
look  at  the  improvement  that 
happened  from  August  22  to 
October  29,  because  we  im- 
proved so  much... I  felt  good 
about  the  season.  If  you'd  asked 


me  three  weeks  ago,  I'd  have  felt 
terrible  (about  the  season),  but  I 
felt  like  we  really  progressed  in 
the  last  three 
weeks.  I  think 
the  new  offense 
had  a  lot  to  with 
that." 

According 
to  Nittler,  inex- 
perience and  the 
resulting  lack  of 
confidence  was  a 


"They  all  supported 
each  other,  they  all  had 
fun  and  they  all  got 
along." 

Coach  Deb  Nittler 


early  and  mid-season  difficulties, 
and  was  the  team's  major  weak- 
ness. When  asked  if  she  felt  the 
team  finally 
overcame  their 
lack  of  confi- 
dence, Nittler  said 
"I  think  pretty 
well.  You  could 
still  see  that  they 
could  break,  but 
they  were  getting 
a  lot  better  at 


major  factor  in  the  lady  tigers '  screwing  up  and  coming  back 


WOMENfS  VOLLEYBALL  ROSTER 

Donna  Biby                  5'  4" 

Clearwater,  KS 

Tonya  Hern                  5'  6" 

PoncaCity,OK 

Tina  Jordan                  5' 10" 

Arkansas  City,  KS 

Connie  Lampson          5'  8" 

Cedar  Vale,  KS 

AudraMisak               5*7" 

Conway  Springs,  KS 

Marti  Nittler                 5'  6" 

Lake  City,  KS 

Tammy  Roberts            5*  8" 

Caldwell,  KS 

Cherina  Sellens            5'  8" 

Russell,  KS 

Stacy  Shinliver             5'  8" 

Wichita,  KS 

Elayne  Taylor               6'  0" 

Washington,  KS 

Karen  Wunderlich        5' 11" 

Piedmont,  KS 
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and  not  falling  completely  apart, 
and  so  they  did  do  that  (over- 
come mistakes)  a  lot  better.  We 
changed  the  offense,  and  I  think 
that  gave  them  a  lot  more  confi- 
dence too.  After  we  changed  the 
offense,  we  went  9-6." 

Unlike  some  seasons  past, 
Nittler  felt  that  this  squad's 
chemistry  was 
outstanding.  "I 
think  they  all 
liked  each  other, 
and  they  all 
worked  so  well 
together  as  a 
team.  I've  had 
teams  in  the 
past  that  were 
excellent  in  skill,  but  they 
couldn't  get  along.  With  this 
team,  there  weren't  any  major 
blow-ups  or  anything.  They  all 
supported  each  other,  they  all  had 
fun,  they  all  got  along.  To  me, 


"We've  got  such  a  good 
core  . . .  they  have  so 
much  more  confidence  in 
themselves  now  . . .  they 
know  what  kind  of  ball 
they  can  play" 


this  year,  while  sometimes 
frustrating  volleyball-wise,  it's 
been  one  of  the  most 
pleasureable  as  far  as  working 
with  them  because  they  did  get 
along  so  well." 

While  this  year  the  lady 
tiger's  returned  only  three  play- 
ers from  the  previous  season,  the 
'92-'93  team 
should  have  an 
excellent  blend 
of  sophomores 
and  freshmen. 

"We'll 
recruit  about 
six  or  seven 
players,  and 
we'll  have  six 
or  seven  sophomores  returning,  I 
like  that  because  that  makes  a 
mix  of  about  half  and  half.  This 
year  we  returned  only  two  people 
who  had  much  experience,  and 
that  makes  it  tough,  especially  at 


the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It's  so  confusing  anyway 
coming  from  high  school  to 
college,  because  it's  so  different. 
When  you  have  experience  out 
there,  the  freshmen  can  watch 
and  learn  instead  of  having  to  try 
to  pick  it  all  up  at  once,"  Nittler 
said. 

So  what  does  this  mean  for 
next  year's  season? 

"The  thing  is,  we've  got 
such  a  good  core  to  start.  We 
had  a  meeting  yesterday  and  the 
freshmen  were  so  anxious  for  the 
season  to  start  again.  The  last 
three  weeks  I  wished  the  season 
were  just  beginning.  Three 
weeks  ago  I  wished  it  were 
ending,  but  they  have  so  much 
more  confidence  in  themselves 
now,  because  they  know  what 
kind  of  ball  they  can  play,  and 
that  makes  a  world  of  differ- 
ence." 


BLOCK  THAT  BALL! - 
Cowley  women 
play  defense  during  a 
match  this  fall. 
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by  Aimee  Aubert 


The  conceit  choir  and  the 
Cowley  Co' s  are  looking  forward 
to  a  busy  but  productive  year. 

"They  have  done  pretty 
well  so  far,  but  we  still  have  a 
ways  to  go,"  said  instructor 
Yvette  Cruse. 

The  concert  choir  has  a 
membership  of  28  singers  but, 
Yvette  said,  they  are  short  on 
guys.  Their  activities  include 
three  performances  over  the  first 
semester. 

The  Cowley  Co's,  with  a 
membership  total  of  16  -  eight 
girls  and  eight  guys  -  take  on  an 
even  bigger  task  of  the  three 
performances  with  the  concert 
choir  plus  numerous  perfor- 
mances for  area  organizations. 
Some  of  the  organizations  and 
events  they  attend  are  the  Tiger 
Booster  Club  luncheon,  the  Ark 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Coffee,  Arkalakah,  celebration  of 
birthdays  at  the  Presbyterian 
Manor,  Family  Day  at  the  Col- 
lege, Senior  Day,  and  Vespers 
during  the  month  of  December. 


"At  the  beginning  there 
were  quite  a  few  absenses  and  I 
tried  to  stress  how  important 
their  attendance  was  for  the 
whole  group,"  Cruse  said. 

Regardless,  both  groups 
presented  a  great  first  perfor- 
mance. 

"In  the  future,  I  would  like 
to  work  a  little  harder  to  have  the 
pieces  they  sing  a  little  more 
polished,"  Cruse  said. 

Now  don't  get  the  wrong 


idea.  Being  a  part  of  the  vocal 
groups  is  harder  than  it  seems. 
Each  singer  is  responsible  for 
paying  and  constructing  their 
attire  for  performances  and  this 
could  range  from  $60  to  $80 
dollars  or  more.  Second,  in  order 
to  try  out  each  person  is  required 
to  present  a  prepared  solo  of  any 
kind  whether  it  be  gospel,  Chris- 
tian rock,  or  on  the  serious  side, 
to  show  their  vocal  ability  and 
then  they  are  taught  a  few  dance 
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steps.  "The  whole  process  it  to 
see  how  quickly  they  are  able  to 
learn  music  and  complimentary 
dance  steps  and  execute  what 
they  just  learned,"  Cruse  said. 

Third,  there  is  the  consid- 
eration of  levels  of  singing  and 
dancing.  "You  could  have  a 
person  who  can  really  sing  but 
can't  dance  at  all;  and  you  could 
have  a  really  good  dancer  who 
hasn't  had  any  singing  experi- 
ence since  high  school."  "You 


SING,  SING,  SING  ■  Choir  members  perform  under  the  direction  of  Yvette  Cruse. 


have  to  be  able  to  keep  things 
interesting  for  the  top  dancers 
and  singers  but  not  too  hard  for 
those  who  are  not  as  experi- 
enced." 

"Mostly  I  look  towards  my 
sophomores  to  lead  the  group. 
At  the  beginning  there  didn't 
seem  much  interest  in  taking  the 


role  but  now  as  the  group  is 
growing  together,  they  seem 
more  willing  to  take  control," 
Cruse  said. 

The  vocal  groups  do  many 
styles  in  music  from  sacred 
material  for  the  concert  choir,  to 
jazz,  show  choir,  and  acappella 
for  the  Cowley  Co's. 
Cruse  anticipates  6  new  members 
by  second  semester  that  will  join 
and  add  to  the  groups.  "I  would 
really  like  to  have  50  members. 
The  Administrators  said  that  if  I 
got  50  then  we  would  be  able  to 
get  choir  robes  for  the  singers.  I 
think  that  would  really  help  in 
the  cost  factor  and  in  the  total 
appearance  of  the  groups." 


HATS  OFF  TO  YOU  -  The  Cowley  Co's 
perform  during  the  first  vocal  music 
concert  of  the  year. 
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On  behalf  of  the  'Pulse  staff  xve  would  like  to  give,  a  few  pointers  on  the  art  of  dating.  \f 

'We  asked  some  students  around  Campus  for  their  views. 

'Dallas  SKolloway  (Chapman)  ■  "It  would  have  to  Be  either  a  picnic  during  a  spring  afternoon, 

dancing  under  a  summer  moonlit  night,  or  at  home, 
making  lasagna  together. "  -y* 

tBy-9{eth Leon  ('Wichita)    ■  "A  candlelight  dinner  then  a  walk^along  the  river." 

Chris  OPiggins  (Winfield)  -"SI  moonlight  picnic  of  fresh  fruits,  zvine,  and  cheese.  We  would 

be  counting  the  stars  on  a  red  and  white  checkered  picnic  0/ 

r\  cloth,  listening  to  the  song  "Stardust  in  the  middle  of  the 

\J  %gman  Coliseum. " 

l^m  Simmons  (%ingman)  -  "SI  moonlight  sail  to  Catalina" 

Jason  Skinner  ('Burden)  -  "SA  drive  in  my  white  Porche,  with  7  dozen  roses  waiting  for  her 

in  the  seat,  then  I  would  take  her  to  a  night  in  Manhattan 
Island,  'Hew  Jork^City. "  r/1 

Amy  'Riley  (Wichita)  ■  "SA  night  under  the  stars  on  a  secluded  mountain,  snuggling  together 

neTct  to  the  campfire  and  listening  to  Simon  and  Qarfunkel." 


John  (Bilyeu  (Arkansas  City)  -  "SI  Boat  cruise  with  a  candle  light  dinner,  and  then  to  a  formal 

Ball. " 

SHelene  Quiliani  (f ranee)  ■  "Cjoing  to  a  nice  restaurant,  kissing  under  the  Iffellower  and 

strolling  the  streets  of 'Paris. 


<? 
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Band  instructor  Leonard  Barnhill  makes 
his  point  during  a  practice  session. 


by  Aimee  Aubert 


"Overall,  the  groups  are  a 
lot  more  enthusiastic  and  serious 
about  making  their  music  good," 
said  Leonard  Barnhill,  band 
instructor. 

This  year's  program 
includes  the  Jazz  Band,  Tiger 
Pep  Band,  Concert  Band,  the  Sax 
Quartet,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  the 
Woodwind  Quintet  and  the 
Dixieland  Combo.  Occasionally, 
when  they  can  get  together,  a 
group  of  four  form  the  Tuba 
Ensemble.  Each  group  works 
approximately  one  to  one  and  a 
half  hours,  three  to  four  days  a 
week. 

The  Jazz  Band  and  Con- 
cert Band  perform  several  con- 
certs throughout  the  year  includ- 
ing Family  Day.  The  Tiger  Pep 
Band  is  primarily  for  the  basket- 
ball games  and  for  getting  the 
crowd  going. 

"As  of  yet,  the  Clarinet 
and  Woodwind  Quintet's  are  not 
quite  ready  to  perform,"  Barnhill 


said. 

The  Sax  Quartet  performs 
at  such  functions  as  the  "Dickens 
of  a  Christmas"  in  Wichita,  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  the  Red 
Bucket  for  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Smokey  Valley  League 
Chamber  Concert  in  Lyons  and 
the  Christmas  Luncheon  for  the 
Senior  Citizens. 

"The  smaller  groups  are 
mainly  "on  request"  for  now," 
Barnhill  said. 

The  Dixieland  Combo  has 
performed  for  such  things  as  the 
Osage  Hotel's  Grand  Opening 
and  will  be  performing  at  the 
Crescent  Towers  Birthday  Bash, 
the  Tulip  Festival  in  Belle  Plaine 


and  the  Iris  Festival  in  Ponca 
City. 

"This  year's  group  is 
really  surprising.  On  pieces  that 
we  struggled  through  last  year, 
this  group  sightread  on  the  first 
try,"  Barnhill  said. 

"We  only  have  four 
returners  this  year.  The  rest  are 
freshmen.  That  should  make  for 
a  really  awesome  group  next  year 
to  start  with. 

"Some  new  people  are 
coming  in  next  spring,  but 
anyone  is  welcome.  We  are 
doing  a  lot  of  neat  stuff  that  even 
the  four  year  colleges  are  doing, 
so  they're  not  wasting  their 
time." 


PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT:  Band  member  work  hard  to  perfect  their  talents. 
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What's  Inside  . . . 


It's  a  Cowley  Homecoming  -  pg  10 
Lyn  Jordan's  Road  to  Recovery  -  pg  34 
Cowley  Students  Say  CHEESE!  -  pgs.  12-17 
Superbowl  XXVI  -  38 


Qraduation  is  a  speciaC  event  in  every 
students  life,  5\s  the  school  year  comes  to  an 
end  students  are  looking  back^at  their  time  at 
Cowley. 

Many  students  have  begun  asking  them- 
selves what  they  zvillbe  doing  after  gradua- 
tion, whether  it  be  transferring  or  going  into 
the  workforce. 

Qraduation  is  a  special  event  in  one  s 
life.  'Everyone  has  so  many  things  on  their 
mind,  but  the  most  important  is  the  memories 
of  all  the  times  that  we  've  shared  zuith 
friends  at  Cowley. 

On  behalf  of  the  (Pulse  staff,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  all  1992  graduates  and 
wish  them  the  best  ofluckjn  their  future! 
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New  building  project 
opens  door  to  future 


by  Dee  Nelson 


Cowley  County  Commu- 
nity College  will  be  making 
changes  in  the  near  future  to  not 
only  expand  the  College's  facili- 
ties, but  also  opportunities  for  the 
community.  April  27  the  College 
kicked  off  a  public  fund  raising 
campaign  for  an  arts,  science  and 
technology  building.  The  Center 
will  serve  as  a  cultural,  technical, 
and  management  training,  con- 
ference and  educational  center 
for  Southcentral  Kansas. 

The  building  will  include 
a  500  seat  performing  arts  audi- 
torium and  lecture  hall,  a  Fiber 
Optics  Telecommunications 
Center  and  Technical  Laboratory, 
a  Business  and  Industry  Resource 
Center,  a  multipurpose  Room  for 
community  events  and 
meetings. Also  included  in  the 
plans  are  seven  instructional 
classrooms  and  classrooms  for 
art,  music,  dance  and  theatre. 

"Building  a  World-Class 
Community  for  the  21st  Century" 
is  the  campaign  theme  developed 
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with  the  future  in  mind. 

According  to  College 
officials,  Cowley  will  do  what  is 
necessary  to  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  students,  busi- 
nesses and  the  community.  The 
center  will  fit  in  with  the  educa- 
tional mission  of  the  college  by 
assisting  in  the  general  educa- 
tion, transfer,  and  technical 
training  programs,  continuing 
education  opportunities,  custom- 
ized training  programs  for  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life 
through  the  performing  and 
visual  arts. 

Throughout  the  campaign, 
financial  support  from  individu- 
als, business  and  industry,  foun- 
dations and  other  sources  will  be 
vital  to  the  campaign.  Members 
of  our  community  will  be  ac- 
tively involved  in  fund  raising 
including  a  group  of  community 
leaders  who  have  already  volun- 
teered for  leadership  positions  in 
the  campaign.  Roger  Brown, 
president  of  Home  National 
Bank,  is  campaign  chairman. 
These  community  leaders  and  the 
Cowley  County  Community 


College  Endowment  Board  of 
Directors  will  lead  the  campaign. 

During  the  month  of 
December,  Home  National  Bank 
of  Arkansas  City  pledged 
$250,000,  to  be  paid  over  the 
next  few  years.  In  the  month  of 
March  Union  State  Bank  an- 
nounced a  lead  pledge  of 
$100,000  to  the  campaign.  The 
building  will  be  paid  for  by 
letters  of  participation 
$3,000,000;  capital  campaign  of 
$1,300,000;  and  the  balance  by 
capital  outlay.  On  December  13, 
1991  Cowley  County  Commu- 
nity College  Endowment  Asso- 
ciation Board  of  Directors  voted 
to  set  the  capital  campaign  goal 
at  $1.3  million.  Gifts  of  cash  and 
securities  will  be  solicited  which 
may  be  paid  over  a  five-year 
period. 

During  the  month  of  April, 
campaign  officials  celebrated  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  College 
and  combined  a  fund-raising 
campaign  kickoff  party. 

"Those  that  contribute  will 
be  recognized  appropriately," 
said  Terri  Morrow,  director  of 
development.  "There  are  many 


different  gift  and  memorial 
opportunity  levels." 

The  campaign  committee 
hopes  to  receive  the  majority  of 
capital  campaign  pledges  by  July 
of  this  year  so  bids  can  be  re- 
ceived on  the  construction  of  the 
entire  building.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  is  about  $4.9  mil- 
lion. If  the  College  is  unable  to 
raise  about  80  percent  of  the  $1.3 
million  in  pledges  by  late  spring, 
College  officials  may  have  to 
consider  building  only  a  portion 
of  the  planned  500-seat  theater. 
The  building  is  designed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  college  could  build 
the  rest  later  as  funds  become 
available. 

The  world  today  is  facing 
many  challenges  in  the  21st 
century.  To  survive  in  this 
rapidly-changing  world,  the 
College  must  develop  a  world- 
class  quality  of  life,  say  College 
officials.  The  success  of  both  of 
those  initiatives  depends  upon 
quality  education  and  training 
programs. 

Cowley  County  Commu- 
nity College  is  expandeding 
programs  and  services  to  meet 
the  varied  needs  to  the  commu- 
nity. "Community,"  according  to 
administration,  means  the  entire 
South-Central  Kansas  area. 

Cowley  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  partnership  with  area 
businesses  and  organization?. The 
College  has  expanded  programs 
and  services  to  meet  the  vpried 
needs  of  the  community.  Enroll- 
ment has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  four  years  and  with  the 
college  now  serving  approxi- 
mately 3,000  students,  additional 
facilities  are  necessary  to  meet 


the  needs  of  the  students  it 
serves.  "State-of-the-art"  class- 
rooms are  needed  to  prepare 
workers  for  the  21st  century. 
The  workforce  training 
facility  will  address  the  fact  that 
three  out  of  four  current  workers 
will  require  retraining  by  the  year 
2000,  70  percent  of  the 
workforce  in  the  year  2000  have 
already  graduated  from  high 
school  and  approximately  15 
million  jobs  manufacturing  will 
require  skills  different  than  those 
needed  today.  The  space  that 


To  survive  in 
this  rapidly- 
changing  world, 
the  College 
must  develop  a 
world-class 
quality  of  life. 


will  be  set  aside  will  include 
customized  training  for  area 
companies,  small  Business 
Development  Center,  Continuing 
Education,  conference,  seminar, 
and  trade  show  facilities  and  a 
reference  library  for  business  and 
industry. 

The  center  will  also 
provide  fiber  optics  clasrooms 
and  laboratories  for  the  use  of 
students  in  other  school  districts 
to  access  teachers  and  classes  at 
Cowley.  Business  and  industry 
will  be  able  to  use  the  center  to 
access  conferences  and  seminars 
nationally. 


The  Performing  Arts 
Auditorium  and  Lecture  Hall  will 
serve  as  a  center  for  culture  and 
the  arts  in  Cowley  County.  It 
will  enhance  quality  of  life  by 
attracting  first  class  music  perfor- 
mances, theatre,  dance,  art 
exhibits  and  speakers  to  the 
community. 

The  Center  for  Arts, 
Sciences  and  Technology  will  be 
located  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  community,  making  it  easily 
accessible  to  all  who  want  to  use 
it. 

Cowley  County  Commu- 
nity College  wants  to  offer 
students,  businesses  and  the 
entire  communty  the 
opportunites  they  need  to  be 
contributing  members  of  our 
global  village. 

"The  Center  for  Arts, 
Sciences  and  Technology  is  a 
community  effort.  This  building 
will  be  a  tremendous  asset  for  the 
college  because  it  will  offer 
modern  up-to-date  teaching 
facilities  for  the  arts,  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  It  will  also 
bring  us  into  the  'world-class' 
arena  with  the  Fiber  Optics 
Center  and  Laboratory,  and  the 
Business  and  Industry  Resource 
Library,"  Morrow  said.  "The 
community  and  its  meetings, 
plays,  dinners,  cultural  and 
educational  needs  have  always 
been  welcomed  by  the  college. 
With  this  facility  we  can  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future  for 
all  the  students,  community, 
citizens  of  Cowley  County,  the 
surrounding  area  and  business 
and  industry." 
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Campaign  Leadership 


%S>ger!A.  (Brown 
Campaign  Chairman 


TatriciiJ.  McAtee,  Th/D.     Terry  Tidwett,  Chairman  %  Lee  (Porter 

President,  CCCC  (Board  of  Trustees,  CCCC  (President, 

(Board of ''Endowment 
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by  Miqueline  McDaniel 


Have  you  seen  the  newest 
decoration  on  Summit.  I  am  sure 
you  all  have  seen  the  business 
billboards  and  the  advertise- 
ments, but  have  you  seen  the 
hidden  message  Ark  City  is 
giving  off?  I  am  sure  that  if  you 


drive  by  Homeland  or  Wal-mart 
you  will  definitly  see  this  new 
ornament  that  adds  to  the  color  of 
Ark  City.  He  is  about  35  years 
old  or  so,  though  his  life  has  aged 
him  somewhat.  His  rugged 
clothing  is  soiled  with  sweat  and 
dirt  and  laced  with  yesterday's 
tears.  His  calloused  hands 
generally  are  outstretched  hold- 
ing a  sign  that  bears  his  burden. 


"Will  work  for  food  or  diapers." 
This  man  and  his  family  are  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  growing 
problem  of  the  homeless  in  our 
country. 

Several  notice,  but  few 
ever  stop  to  think  about  these 
homeless.  Many  will  see  the 
evening  news  or  listen  to  Paul 
Harvey  as  he  tells  about  these 
problems  in  New  York  City  or 


Those  wandering  the  streets  may  stop  at  the  nearest  trash  can  and  cover  up  with  a  newspaper  before 
taking  a  short  nap.  (photo  illustration  by  Aimee  Aubert) 
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Los  Angeles,  but  who  are  the 
ones  who  stop  and  notice  this  in 
their  own  city? 

Last  year  more  than  one 
million  people  in  the  United 
States  died  due  to  lack  of  what 
we  take  for  granted:  the  comfort 
of  a  home.  These  people  sleep 
on  streets  tucked  away  behind 
garbage  cans  shuttering  through 
the  night,  dreaming  of  a  decent 
night's  sleep. 

You  often  see  commer- 
cials for  third  world  countries 
that  ask  Americans  to  contribute 
money  to  help  a  child  see  his 
third  birthday. 

Do  you  ever  see  the  starving 
children  that  our  country  holds? 

Our  very  own  United 
States  Government  contributes 
money  to  help  the  foreign  coun- 
tries instead  of  attending  to  the 
problems  we  have  on  our  home 
front. 

When  the  Arkansas  City 
Police  Department  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  homeless  that 
pass  through  Arkansas  City,  the 


only  comments  they  had  to  offer 
were,  "We  send  the  problems 
elsewhere."  The  local  Salvation 
Army  provides  clothing  and 
advice  but  little  else. 

The  problem  we  have 
today  can  be  cured  if  we  accept 
the  responsibility.  If  we  choose 
to  ignore  this,  what  tomorrow 
holds  may  be  our  misfortune. 
Teamwork  can  be  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  homeless. 
Giving  money  to  your  nearest 
charity  may  ease  your  conscience 


for  a  while  but  each  time  you  see 
this  man  and  his  family  on 
Summit  you  will  remember  that 
may  not  be  enough. 

If  we  are  not  careful  and 
responsible  we  to  may  be  that 
alienated  family.  Can  you  see  the 
day  when  you  and  your  children 
are  living  in  a  box  eating  from 
dumpsters?  If  you  do  not  see  this 
in  your  future  and  want  to  keep  it 
that  way,  you  and  I  must  take 
care  of  what  we  have  today  to 
make  tomorrow  work. 


WIND  SUITS  -  WARM  UPS  -  FITNESS  WEAR 
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We  Have,  WITHOUT  A 

DOUBT,  The  Best 

Selection  Of  Adult 

Athletic  Wear  And  Sports 

Apparel  In  Southcentral 

Kansas  And  Northcentral 

Oklahoma... Come  See 

For  Yourself! 

We've  Got  The  Styles...  We've  Got 

The  Colors...  We've  Got  The  Looks 

That  Are  Hot...  At  Prices  Well  Worth 

The  Drive  To  Ark  City! 


C#  t  Sllcl 


202  S.  Summit    Arkansas  City    442-7425 
'Your  Team  Will  Leek  Like  Chimplons' 


Call  Toil-Free,  1-800-427-7425 
Open  9-6  Mon.  -  Sat.,  Thurs.  til  8  &  Sun.  1-5 


AEROBIC  WEAR  -  RUNNING  TIGHTS  -  BAGS 
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\by  Melissa  Mc  bride 


The  U.S.  should  think  twice 
about  helping  the  Soviet  Union 
with  economic  aid.  President 
George  Bush  said  he  thinks  west- 
ern aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  bad 
idea.  But  when  the  French  and 
Germans  started  loudly  insisting 
that  only  speedy  massive  financial 
assistance  could  help  the  Russians, 
Bush  began  leaning  towards  sup- 
port of  a  $  1 5  billion  European  aid 
package  to  the  Soviets.  And  to  the 
contribution  of  American  techni- 
cal assistance  in  establishing  a 
market  economy. 

According  to  U.S.  News  and 
World  Reports,  the  administra- 
tions change  of  heart  was  not  in 
belief  that  western  aid  would  solve 
the  Soviets  economic  problems. 
Officials  in  the  Pentagon,  White 
House,  National  Security  Council, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
even  the  State  Department,  are 
skeptical  about  the  Soviets 
bureaucracy '  s  ability  to  use  money 
wisely. 

According  to  Bush  advisors, 
the  President  is  becoming  more 
convinced  that  if  the  U.S.  tried  to 
oppose  West  German  Chancellor 


Helmut  Kohl  and  French  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterand,  the  U.S. 
could  end  up  on  the  "wrong  side" 
of  its  allies  and  risk  losing  stature 
in  NATO. 

Western  Europe ,  the  U.S., 
and  Japan  should  not  cave  in  to 
pressure  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  Also, 
they  should  stop  making  loans  and 
grants  to  other  countries,  too,  aside 
from  those  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, stated  a  Business  Week  ar- 
ticle by  Gary  S.  Becker. 

Any  country  that  institutes 
significant  reforms  and  creates  a 
healthy  economic  environment 
will  have  scant  trouble  attracting 
loans  and  investments  from  west- 
ern companies  and  banks.  The 
foreign  grants  delay  private  pro- 
grams, reduction  of  subsidies,  cuts 
of  import  barriers,  and  cutbacks  in 
other  excessive  and  misguided 
controls  that  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  bad  economic  perfor- 
mance. Some  economists  recom- 
mend that  grants  and  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union  be  tied  to  reductions 
in  their  spending  on  nuclear  and 
conventional  weapons.  But  the 
country's  dismal  economic  per- 
formance is  already  forcing  large 


military  cutbacks.  In  spite  of  any 
such  link  to  arms  cut,  if  aid  from 
abroad  reduces  the  economic 
pressure  to  reform,  spending  on 
arms  could  be  greater  than  would 
have  occurred  without  the  assis- 
tance. 

Since  too  much  govern- 
ment is  usually  the  problem,  not 
the  solution,  economic  aid  is 
counterproductive.  Govern- 
ments use  it  as  a  short-term  fix  to 
keep  economic  pressure  on 
longer.  This  prolongs  problems 
and  does  little,  if  anything,  to 
solve  long-term  woes.  Economic 
aid  gives  the  government  breath- 
ing room  to  post-  pone  the  crisis 
—  such  as  occurred  in  Argen- 
tina, Mexico,  and  the  Commu- 
nist countries  —  that  force  reluc- 
tant governments  to  take  unpopu- 
lar measures. 

According  to  Becker  , 
what  Eastern  Europe  needs  is 
constant  pressure  for  a  radical 
shift  away  from  government  con- 
trol and  toward  freer  markets. 
They  are  more  likely  to  prosper 
when  they  are  forced  to  put  their 
own  houses  in  order  and  have  to 
bear  the  economic  burden  of  the 
transition  toward  productive 
market  economies. 


salutes 
COWLEY     COUNTY 
COMMMUNITY    COLLEGE 


126   East  Washington 
442-0230 
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Winter 


by  Dee  Nelson 


"Winter  Wonderland"  was 
the  theme  for  this  year's  Home- 
coming. 

Preparation  for  the  events 
of  Homecoming  Week  were 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  (SGA) . 

The  events  were  kicked 
off  Feb.  3,  with  a  Red  Cross 
sponsored  bloodmobile.  The 
goal  for  the  drive  was  130  pints, 
which,  if  reached,  would  allow 
students  to  have  an  extra  day  off 
for  Spring  Break. 

After  the  bloodmobile,  the 
student  Talent  Show  took  place 
Feb.  6.  This  year's  show  had  13 
acts  in  which  anyone  could 
participate.  There  was  one  little 
change  this  semester.  The 
audience  had  the  chance  to 
participate  in  Name  that  Tune. 
Along  with  the  game,  student's 
heard  former  Cowley  Student 
and  last  year's  winner,  Donyale 
Singleton  and  her  performing 
group  "2  Legit,"  perform  be- 
tween acts. 

Next  on  the  Homecoming 
agenda  was  spirit  day.  Students 
and  faculty  members  were 
encouraged  to  wear  black  and 
orange  and  during  the  day  a  pep 


rally  was  scheduled.  This  year 
SGA  decided  to  make  it  a  little 
more  interesting  by  giving 
away  a  Cowley  sweater  and 
jacket. 

The  activities  ended  at  the 
game  against  Coffeyville. 
During  half  time  of  the  men's 
game,  Missy  Givens  was 
crowned  Miss  Cowley  Home- 
coming Queen  of  1992.  Five 
women  and  five  men  were 
selected  as  nominees.  The 
candidates  were  Aimee 
Aubert,  Missy  Givens,  Elayne 
Taylor,  Jennifer  Reiser  and 
Marisa  Schultz.  The  guys 
were  C.J.  Flores,  Cory  Bales, 
Chris  Coffman,  Troy  Ray,  and 
Lance  Ray. 

Missy  Givens  of  Arkan- 
sas City  and  C.J.  Flores  were 
named  King  and  Queen  for 
Homecoming.  Givens  said  "I 
honestly  didn't  think  I  would 
win.  The  others  are  so  much 
more  involved  than  I  am.  I 
just  thought  that  they  would 
deserve  it  more  than  I  would." 

"I  was  really  shocked  to 
get  the  honor  of  being  King.  I 
just  couldn't  believe  it."  C.J. 
said. 

The  queen  received  a 
gold  bracelet,  roses,  and  a  gift 
certificate  from  Harvey's 
clothing  store,  as  well  as  the 
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crown.  The  king  received  a  gold 
keychain  and  a  gift  certificate 
from  Mr.  Harvey's  clothing 
store. 

"I  was  Homecoming  King 
my  senior  year  in  high  school 
during  basketball  when  everyone 
knew  me  as  Christon,  and  when 
it  was  announced  as  CJ.  it  threw 


me  off  track.  I  didn't  think  it 
was  my  name  they  had  called.  It 
was  definitely  an  honor."  Flores 
said. 

For  Missy,  Homecoming 
came  with  mixed  emotions. 
During  Christmas  break,  Givens' 
brother  died  in  an  automobile 
accident. 


"All  I  could  think  about 
was  if  my  brother  could  see  me 
now.  Is  he  here  watching  me?  It 
sounds  selfish,  but  I  was  truly 
thinking  more  of  him  than  of  the 
honor  of  being  homecoming 
queen.  I  was  glad  to  be  part  of  it 
all,"  Givens  said. 


Homecoming  King  and  Queen  C.J.  Flores  and  Missy  Givens 
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Ginger  Anderson 
Eric  Andes 
Aimee  Aubert 
Gina  Austin 
Brooke  Baird 


Keri  Bartlett 
Justin  Beard 
Kelly  Benton 
Steve  Bergkamp 
John  Bilyeu 


Kristan  Black 
DeAnna  Bliss 
Kevin  Boline 
Leandra  Bowles 
Latrice  Bowles 


Brad  Bridges 
Todd  Brinkman 
Tammy  Brown 
Raymond  Bryant 
Brad  Buell 


Jack  Burden 
Sean  Caliguiro 
Norma  Chavez 
Ann  Cline 
Rebecca  Crow 


Earnest  Cushinberry 
Jullie  Dameron 
Debbie  Davis 
Tammy  Davis 
Jeff  Davis 
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Ed  Clay 

Sarah  Dillingham 
Julie  Dodd 
Aaron  Duryea 
Michelle  Dwyer 


Thad  Eggen 
Montez  Elston 
Amy  Eskridge 
Brian  Fatula 
Tammy  Folk 

Brian  Foster 
Brad  Foster   . 
Rechelle  Foster 
Joey  Fox 
Janikka  Frazier 


Chris  Freeland 
Amy  Freeman 
Tracie  Fry 
Greg  Garcia 
Tammy  Gilham 


Tina  Gooch 
Rhoda  Hain 
Gena  Habibi 
Helene  Giuliani 
Melissa  Green 


Crystal  Ham 
Camala  Headly 
Christina  Hein 
Dan  Higgins 
Sarah  Holdeman 
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Dallas  Holloway 
Sheri  Horinek 
Angie  Hurst 
Scott  Ingalls 
Kelly  Jarboe 


Derek  Jarvas 
Robert  Johnson 
Jannette  Johnson 
Shawn  Jones 
Stephanie  Jordon 


Kristi  Kelley 
Lana  Kemp 
Craig  King 
Zandra  Kingsley 
Scott  Kirch ner 


Mark  Klausmeyer 
Patricia  Kjelstrom 
Dorothy  Lamb 
Marcus  Lamb 
Kim  Lawless 


Diana  Laymon 
Herb  Lemke 
Aimee  LeRoy 
Steve  Levan 
Jennifer  Loewe 


Shanley  Loffer 
Mike  Long 
Julie  Marcotte 
Rose  May 
Casey  McCall 
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Campus! 


Kellie  McClellan 
Brian  McClellan 
Robert  Metzinger 
Colette  Miller 
Kenny  Miller 


Raline  Mock 
Mark  Montenegro 
Jonathon  Moore 
Justin  Moore 
Dee  Nelson 


Tammie  Nepple 
Jennifer  Newberry 
Jamie  O'Dell 
Trish  Parker 
Stephanie  Portonier 


Sean  Price 
Shelly  Rademacher 
Petra  Ramirez 
Amy  Regnary 
Jennifer  Reiser 


Jamie  Ranault 
Kathy  Rhea 
Cindy  Rickell 
Amy  Riley 
Tammy  Roberts 

Anna  Roberts 
Kent  Rogers 
Julie  Russell 
Kirk  Russell 
Michael  Schnier 
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Marisa  Schultz 
Brad  Schwintz 
Damon  Scott 
Cherina  Sellens 
Jan  Sherrod 


Stacy  Shinliver 
Lee  Ann  Shurtz 
Chris  Sleefe 
Brenda  Snell 
Judy  Snider 

Donnie  Starchier 
Sandra  Stephenson 
Donna  Squires 
Tricia  Taylor 
Mindy  Taylor 

Casey  Tebow 
Janice  Thomas 
Teh  Tuxhorn 
Paula  Vargas 
Justin  Velasquez 


Daryl  Vickery 
Loretta  Waldroupe 
Michael  Ward 
Tanya  Warder 
Brandy  Watson 

Mona  Weber 
Katie  Wheeler 
Dennis  Willey 
Sheldon  Willey 
Charles  Wilson 
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Kimberly  Wineinger 
Danny  Winslow 
Karen  Wunderlic.h 
Walter  Wood 
Claire  Woolford 


Becky  Woosley 
Misty  Ledford 


Thanks  David  Tobias  for  the  mugs! 

Transferring?  Know  the  facts 

It's  that  time  of  year  again.  College  students  are  thinking  about  transferring  from 
Cowley  to  other  colleges  and  universities.  Some  are  wondering  if  they  want  to  get  away 
from  home  or  maybe  move  closer  to  home. 

Cowley  County  Community  College  has  a  program  for  students  who  are  wanting  to 
transfer  to  a  four-year  program  or  to  a  private  college. 

Maggie  Picking,  dean  of  students,  said  students  who  want  to  transfer  to  a  four-year 
program  need  to  get  their  basic  classes  out  of  the  way. 

For  example,  students  who  are  wanting  to  major  in  business  need  to  get  their  En- 
glish, social  science,  natural  science,  and  algebra  courses  out  of  the  way.  Then  take  one  or 
two  electives  that  would  transfer  to  a  four-year  college. 

Once  a  student  transfers  to  another  college,  a  decision  needs  to  be  made  on  a  major. 
Most  four  year  universities  are  not  interested  in  the  courses  you  are  taking  that  will  go 
towards  your  degree  but  are  more  interested  in  the  basic  courses. 

Financial  aid  is  very  important  to  every  college  student.  Each  student  who  is  want- 
ing to  transfer  to  a  private  college  or  university  need  to  get  with  that  college  dean  of 
students  to  talk  over  the  financial  programs  and  scholarships  available. 

The  Pell  Grant  and  the  SEOG  are  available  to  students  who  qualify.  The  best  advice 
is  to  contact  the  college  and  talk  to  their  financial  advisors. 
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1.  U.S.  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  Iraq's  Lt. 
General  Sultan  Hasheem  Ahmad  salute  after  setting 
terms  for  a  permanent  ceasefire. 

2.  Rubble  of  a  U.S.  military  barracks. 

3.  An  Iraqi  soldier  surrenders. 

4.  Pro-choice  advocates  march. 

5.  An  abortion  protester  is  carried  off  during  protests  at 
a  Wichita  clinic. 

6.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  addresses  deputies  of  the  Supreme 
Soviets. 

7.  Basketball  great  Magic  Johnson  retired  after  announc- 
ing he  is  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 

8.  Jimmy  Connors  makes  a  tennis  comeback. 


Lllby*S    CAFETERIA 


1 .  William  Kennedy  Smith  smiles  after  he  was 
found  not  guilty  of  sexual  assault  and  bat- 
tery in  a  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  courtroom. 

2.  After  lengthy  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Judge  Clarence 
Thomas  is  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  Anita  Hill  charges  Judge  Clarence  Thomas 
with  sexual  harassment. 

4.  A  killer  tornado  rips  through  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base  after  leaving  a  path  of  death  and 
destruction  in  an  Andover  trailer  park. 

5.  Officials  remove  bodies  from  Luby's 
Cafeteria  in  Kileen,  Texas,  after  a  gunman 
killed  at  least  22  people  and  wounded  20. 

6.  A  wind-driven  brush  fire  exploded  into  a 
firestorm  and  moved  through  upscale  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
killing  5  people. 

7.  An  American  soldier  finds  comfort  during  a 
break  in  action  during  the  Gulf  War. 
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Historical  roots:  W)o'rigl|t? 


"Every  year  we  give  and  receive  flowers  and  candy  on  this  holidi 

If  you  asked  ten  people  out  of  a  crowd,  what  Valentine '$  T>ayi\ 

thing  because  Cupid  says  so. "  Although  this  theory  is  the  most  preval , 

'Many  theories  have  evolved  through  the  years.  Some  believe  th 

celebration  started  after  the  %pmans  conquered 'Britain  in  A.'D.  43.  2-i 

men  would  be  whipped  to  "improve  their  posterity".  This  inspired  the 

(It's  nice  to  know  that  we  don't  whip  one  another  now.)  'When  thisp 

in  boxes.  Then  later  they  would  draw  out  the  names  and  this  tradition 

Others  believe  the  passed  down  story  of  St.  Valentine,  Accordit 

young  men  and  women  to  marry.  "He  believed  unmarried,  virgin  men  n- 

married  the  young  lovers. 

Still  yet  others  believe  the  story  involving  the  early  Christian,  'V 
the  children  and  his  refusal  to  worship  their  false  gods. 
Therefore  leaving  us  the  belief  that  Saint  Valentine  was  the  saint  wfu\ 
children  wished  to  keep  contact  with  Valentine  so  they  soon  began  to 
cell  window.  Thus  giving  us  the  "Valentine  Card".  Since  the  early 
changed  through  the  years  but,  most  all  still  all  express  love  of  \ 

Then  agair 
gallantine,  which  sounds  like  valentine  means galla. 

Some  relyu 

were  said  to  have  begun  the  mating  seaso 

Although  i 

sweet  holiday,  each  one  is  inter 

six_  hundred  years  ago  it  m 

will  leave  behind. 


t 

1 


,  has  anyone  stopped  to  think_about  the,  origin  of  Valentine  '$  'Day? 
ey  would  most  likely  say  "  a  holiday  that  you  have  to  buy  your  sweetheart  some- 
valentine  s  Day  is  a  lot  more  than  that. 

s  day  is  a  result  of  the  ancient  %pman  festival,  Lupercalia.  This  traditional 
this  celebration  young  'Romans  participated  in  many  activities.  Jirst,  the  young 
r  maidens  to  do  the  same;  they  were  taught  to  believe  this  would  enhance  fertdity. 
i  was  done  the  youth  would  write  their  name  down  on  paper  and  then  put  them 
Id  determine  who  their  spouse  would  be. 

<ne  story  set  in  Rome  inA.D.  200,  The  Roman  'Emperor  Claudius  II forbade  the 
etter  soldiers.  One  priest,  named  Valentine,  disobeyed  the  emperor's  orders  and 

ne,  who  loved  children.  The  Romans  imprisoned  Valentine  for  his  commitment  to 

ted  this  holiday.  When  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  the  children  were  lost.  The 
him  short  love  notes  and  proceeded  to  pass  them  through  the  bars  of  Valentine  s 
s  ue  have  been  sending  these  cards  all  over  the  world.  The  cards  have 
kind. 

attach  the  Jrench  word gallantine  to  Valentine.  This  word, 
over. 
rie  theory  of  mating  birds.  Around  February  14,  the  birds 


re  many  different  ideas  about  the  origin  of  this 
I  'When  I  look^at  the  theories  of  five  and 
ne  wonder  what  theories  we  in  1332, 


D 
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Behind  the  Mask 

Learning  to  find  peace  with  yourself 


The  next  two 
stories  contain  topics 
that  the  Pulse  staff  felt 
should  be  addressed.  These 
are  issues  that  are 
becoming  more 
prevalent  in  our 
society  and  have  even 
hit  home  on  our  own 
campus. 


by  Kim  Coury 

Do  you  slap  a  flight  atten- 
dant or  a  waitress  when  service  is 
poor  ?  When  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  performed,  is  it  acceptable  to 
strike  the  plumber  or  accountant 
who  did  it?  Without  a  doubt,  our 
society  does  not  accept  such  be- 
havior. Yet,  our  society  does  say  a 
certain  amount  of  violence  within 
the  family  is  understandable. 

Abuse  can  be  anything  from 
slapping  or  shoving  -  to  extremely 
violent  acts  such  as  choking,  kick- 
ing, knifing,  throwing  objects, 
burning  &  dragging. 

Threats  of  violence  such  as 
punching  holes  in  walls,  breaking 
down  doors  and  wielding  a  gun  - 
can  be  as  frightening  and  intimi- 
dating as  an  actual  physical  attack. 
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Over  a  period  of  time  the  victim 
may  accumulate  physical  effects 
such  as  severe  bruising  overall 
bodily  soreness  accompanied  by 
emotional  distress. 

One  of  the  reasons  people 
who  are  non-violent  outside  the 
home  become  violent  inside  the 
home  is  that  our  society  expects  it 
to  occur  and  is  willing  to  tolerate  it 
-  as  long  as  it  "doesn't  go  too  far." 

Perhaps  this  attitude  ex- 
plains why  some  1 5  million  women 
are  beaten,  raped  or  in  some  way 
physically  abused  by  their  partners 
each  year.  That  number  multiplied 
by  several  occurrences  a  year, 
makes  the  number  even  more  stag- 
gering. 

Abuse  within  a  relationship 
is  a  complex  problem  that  involves 
much  more  than  the  act  itself  or  the 
personal  interaction  between  a  hus- 
band and  wife.  It  is  a  social  prob- 
lem with  its  roots  in  historical 
attitudes  toward  women  and  the 
insitution  of  marriage. 

The  socialization  of  women 
and  men  in  our  society  and  the 
assignment  of  women  to  inferior 
roles  that  keep  them  economically 
dependent  make  women  vulner- 
able to  the  abuse  by  the  men  with 
whom  they  live. 

Although  violence  in  the 
home  can  never  be  justified,  it  has 
been  explained  by  various  theo- 
ries. Violence  against  women  may 
be  a  direct  result  of  sex  role  stereo- 
types which  make  women  the 
"property"  of  men,  "dependent" 
upon  them  for  their  status  and  iden- 
tity. Male  power  over  women  is 
further  sanctioned  by  cultural  atti- 
tudes that  "a  man's  home  is  his 
castle"  and  therefore  beating  his 
spouse  is  a  "private  matter." 


Husbands  and  wives  report 
battering  in  equal  numbers  and  kill 
each  other  in  approximately  equal 
numbers.  Researchers  report  wife 
beating  as  the  more  serious  prob- 
lem. Wives  injure  their  husbands 
primarily  in  defending  themselves 
from  physical  or  sexual  abuse,  of- 
ten after  many  years  of  living  in 
terror. 

Americans  do  not  like  to 
expose  their  weaknesses  or  prob- 
lems in  public  particularly  if  they 
are  family  problems.  We  try  to 
keep  the  pain  and  hurt  from  show- 
ing and  pretend  that  everything  is 
fine  even  when  it  is  not.  The  fact 


Most  of  the  men  who 
batter  their  spouse  are 
angry,  resentful,  suspi- 
cious, moody  and  tense. 
Though  they  may  be 
terrifying,  they  often  have 
an  aura  of  helplessness, 
fear,  inadequacy  and 
insecurity. 


that  it  isn't  talked  about  hasn'tmade 
it  go  away. 

About  one  in  three  murders 
is  committed  by  one  family  mem- 
ber against  another  (contrary  to 
widespread  belief,  only  1  in  4  mur- 
ders is  committed  by  people  who 
don't  know  each  other). 

Unlike  a  victim  of  rape,  the 
battered  wife  is  not  every  woman. 
She  is  the  woman  trapped  in  a 
relationship  with  an  abusive  man 
on  whom  she  is  emotionally  or 
financially  dependent,  usually  both. 

Like  rape  victims,  battered 
women  have  long  been  considered 
guilty  of  percipitating  the  violence. 
Indeed,  many  abused  women  "con- 


cede" that  their  behavior  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  husband's  vis- 
cous response.  Family  conflict  and 
misbehavior  are  inevitable  but  does 
any  infraction  justify  physical 
abuse?  So  why  do  men  do  what 
they  do? 

*Most  violent  spouses 
learned  from  their  parents 

*Some  abusive  husbands 
simply  feel  they  are  enforcing  dis- 
cipline 

*Abusive  husbands  have 
low  self-esteem 

*alcohol  is  often  part  of  the 
abuse  picture 

*  Abusive  people  are  not 
happy  people 

"Most  of  the  men  who  bat- 
ter their  spouse  are  angry,  resent- 
ful, suspicious,  moody  and  tense. 
Though  they  may  be  terrifying, 
they  often  have  an  aura  of  helpless- 
ness, fear,  inadequacy  and  insecu- 
rity. The  battering  husband  is  likely 
to  be  a  'loser'  in  some  basic  way." 

Many  men  and  women  look 
at  the  violence  some  women  en- 
dure and  ask,  "If  things  are  as  bad 
as  she  says,  why  doesn't  she  leave? 
Most  are  likely  to  say  things  like 
"If  someone  ever  treated  me  like 
that,  I'd  be  out  the  door  in  a  minute." 

But  how  realistic  are  the 
people  who  make  these  comments? 
Some  reasons  why  women  stay  in 
abusive  relationships  are: 

*  Simple  economics  -  they 
have  no  money 

*She  is  isolated 

*To  lose  the  relationship  is 
to  be  a  failure 

Women  have  been  taught 
that  marriage  and  family  are  their 
highest  achievement  in  life.  To  fail 
here  is  to  fail  as  a  human  being. 
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*  She  is  threatened 
*She  hopes  he'll  change 
*She  loves  him 

After  leaving  a  wife  may  be 
talked  into  returning  by  a  husbands 
plea  for  forgiveness,  promises  not 
to  repeat  the  behavior  or  statements 
that  he  will  seek  therapy. 

Wives  who  are  cajoled  or 
"guilted"  into  returning,  believeing 
their  husbands  will  change,  are 
usually  disappointed. 

Like  school  children  who 
"test"  a  teacher  to  see  what  they 
can  get  away  with,  he  will  keep 
doing  wrong  until  certain  rules  are 
enforced.  In  general,  abusive  hus- 
bands will  keep  abusing  their  wives 
until  they  are  made  to  stop. 

Wife  beating  is  more  a  soci- 
etal than  a  personal  problem.  There 
is  no  cause  of  spouse  abuse;  causes 
are  found  in  combination  of  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  cultural  pat- 
terns, and  the  organization  of  fam- 
ily and  society.  Preventive  mea- 
sures must  therefore  reach  into 
many  aspects  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  society  such  as: 

*Increase  public  awareness 
of  how  we  condone  spouse  abuse, 
criticize  the  victims,  and  protect 
their  assailants. 

*  Redefine  marriage  as  a  re- 
lationship in  which  physical  force 
is  absolutely  unacceptable. 

♦Eliminate  physical  punish- 
ment of  children,  who  learn  early 
that  physical  force  in  the  family  is 
justified. 

*Teach  children  early  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  cope  with 
conflict  other  than  force  and  coer- 
cion. 

*Reduce  the  sex-typed  pat- 
tern of  family  role  responsibilities 


and  allow  women  full  sexual  equal- 
ity, thus  eliminating  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  single  parent  and  the 
unmarried  mother  and  freeing 
women  from  their  definition  as  the 
property  of  a  man. 

In  Cowley  County  the  num- 
ber of  reported  cases  of  domestic 
violence  has  jumped  tremendously 
since  1990,  59  cases  reported  to 
307  in  1991.  If  you  need  someone 
to  turn  to  call  442-4540. 

(Wives  refers  to  women  in 
an  intimate  relationship)  *  Resoures 
taken  from  Assaults  on  Women: 
rape  and  wife  beating  by  Natalie 
Jaffe 

by  Tina  Bodkins 

One  night  in  my  room  my 
boyfriend  and  I  were  alone,  we 
had  both  been  drinking.  He  was 
trying  to  talk  me  into  going  to 
bed  with  him.  I  kept  saying  no, 
but  he  continued  to  try.  I  said  no 
to  him  about  12  times  and  tried  to 
get  him  off  of  me,  but  I  just 
wasn't  strong  enough.  After 
realizing  that  I  didn't  have  the 
strength  to  fight  him  I  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  let  him,  then  it  would  be  all 
over. 

I  didn't  report  it  because  I 
did  not  want  the  humility,  and 
the  turmoil  from  it.  I  probably 
would  have  dropped  out  of  col- 
lege. I  didn't  want  to  go  the 
hospital  or  to  the  authorities  by 
myself,  because  I  didn't  know 
who  to  trust. 

I  feel  like  a  piece  of  dirt. 
It's  like  having  your  best  friend 
stab  you  in  the  back.  I  have  very 


low  self  esteem  and  no  self 
respect,  I  feel  as  though  I  could 
never  trust  another  man  and  I 
can't  stand  to  have  a  guy  even  be 
close  to  me. 

I  am  afraid  of  what  people 
would  think  about  me  if  they 
knew.  I  feel  used,  sometimes  I 
feel  like  committing  suicide. 
Another  fear  I  had  was  being 
pregnant.  He  took  away  a  part  of 
me  that  meant  so  much.  I  am 


"I  don't  feel  clean ,  I 
took  shower  after 
shower,  and  I  still  feel 
dirty.  All  I  can  do  is 
cry,  but  the  pain 
won't  go  away." 


afraid  of  what  my  family  thinks 
of  me.  I  know  my  parents  are 
very  supportive  and  compassion- 
ate but  I'm  still  scared  of  what 
they  may  be  thinking  inside. 

I  don't  feel  clean,  I  took 
shower  after  shower,  and  I  still 
feel  dirty.  All  I  can  do  is  cry,  but 
the  pain  won't  go  away.         If 
this  happened  to  someone  I  knew 
I  would  tell  them  to  talk  about  it, 
whatever  you  do  report  it,  no 
matter  what  the  fears  you  have, 
this  is  wrong  and  the  person  that 
took  my  self  respect  away  should 
have  the  same  done  to  him.  Try 
not  to  hate  yourself,  because  no 
matter  what  the  situation,  it's 
not  your  fault.  Find  peace  with 
yourself,  and  find  peace  with 
God. 

There  are  many  forms 
of  sexual  abuse,  but  date  rape 
hits  a  little  closer  to  home. 
What  you  just  read  is  the 
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story  of  a  student  from  our 
own  campus  who  was  a 
victim  of  date  rape,  proving 
that  rape  can  happen  to  any- 
one. 

When  a  girl  is  raped  she 
is  stripped  of  her  self-respect, 
something  that  takes  a  long 
time  to  be  regained.  The 
victim  goes  through  an  emo- 
tional roller  coaster,  holding 
on  to  a  memory  that  may  be 
replayed  many  times  in 
dreams  or  in  everyday  situa- 
tions. 

Some  victims  feel  the 
incident  may  be  their  fault  or 
they  may  blame  themselves 
by  thinking  that  if  they  hadn't 
put  themselves  in  the  situa- 
tion the  rape  may  not  have 
taken  place. 

Many  times  the  woman 
feels  as  though  they  cannot 
trust  men.  If  the  case  is  a 
date-rape  the  victim  may  find 
it  hard  to  trust  the  person 
who  performed  this  injustice. 

Some  feel  as  though 
rape  can  never  happen  to 
them,  but  they  may  be  the 
ones  who  allow  themselves  to 
get  into  a  harmful  situation. 

A  rapist  looks  for  some- 
one who  is  easy  prey,  in  order 
to  have  the  feeling  of  being  in 
control.  A  rapist  comes  from 
all  walks  of  life.  He  could  be 
someone  in  the  community, 
classroom,  or  even  a  govern- 
ment official.  A  rapist  is  a 
person  who  tries  to  meet  his 
sexual  needs  by  aggression. 

Prevention  is  the  best 
method  to  avoid  being  in  a 
date  rape  situation.  Being 
aware  of  the  circumstances 


around  you  can  lessen  the 
chances  of  becoming  a  victim. 

Many  have  heard  the 
saying,  "You  can't  rape  the 
willing."  Rape,  is  a  crime, 
usually  a  felony,  in  which  the 
criminal  (male)  compels  a 
victim  (female)  to  submit  to 
intercourse  against  her  will, 
with  or  without  the  use  of 
force  fear,  or  fraud. 

A  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Rape  Crisis  Network 
has  included  tips  on  how  to 


Some  feel  as  though 
rape  can  never  hap- 
pen to  them. 

A  rapist  looks  for 
someone  who  is  easy 
prey,  in  order  to  have 
the  feeling  of  being 
in  control. 


prevent  an  assualt.  Keep 
doors  and  windows  locked  at 
all  times,  and  keep  a  phone 
near  your  bed.  Never  open 
the  door  to  a  stranger  or 
someone  you  know  only 
slightly.  Leave  lights  on  at 
night,  and  all  day,  if  you  are 
going  to  be  returning  home 
after  dark.  Vary  you  sched- 
ule, so  the  rapist  will  not 
know  when  you  will  be  com- 
ing or  going.  Try  to  never 
walk  alone.  If  you  think  you 
are  being  followed,  get  to  a 
well-lit  area  where  there  are 
other  people.  Carry  emer- 
gency money  for  phone  or 
transportation.  Never  accept 
a  ride.  Have  your  key  ready 


when  returning  home  or  to 
your  car.  Look  in  and  around 
your  car  and  home  for  signs 
that  someone  has  been  there. 
When  going  out  with  friends 
keep  track  of  each  other.  On  a 
first  date,  meet  in  a  public 
place,  and  let  friends  know 
where  you  are  planning  to  go. 
Also,  tell  your  date  that  other 
people  know  your  plans  and 
stick  to  those  plans.  Be  sure 
about  your  sexual  limits. 
Never  leave  with  someone 
you  just  met. 

According  to  "Sexual 
Assualt:  Confronting  Rape  in 
America",  by  Nancy  Gager 
and  Cathleen  Schurr.  If  you 
are  a  victim  of  rape  you 
should  get  an  immediate 
physical  examination. 

1.  A  prompt  and  com- 
plete physical  examination. 

2.  Prompt  treatment  for 
injuries. 

3.  Immediate  attention 
from  a  professional  trained  to 
respond  to  the  emotional 
trauma  of  the  assualt. 

4.  A  follow  up  exam  for 
injuries  and  prevention  of 
sexuallytransmitted  diseases 
and  pregnancy,  which  require 
later  testing. 

5.  Follow  up  treatment 
and  an  observation  of  emo- 
tional effects  on        victims 
and  families. 

The  best  thing  to  do  for 
someone  who  has  been  raped 
is  to  listen  and  empathize.  Let 
her  know  that  she  is  not 
alone.  Also,  make  sure  that 
she  gets  medical  attention. 
Most  of  all  let  her  know  that 
you  care  and  want  to  help. 
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Boy,  They've  Got  Guts! 


by  Trade  Fry 


Thursday  Feb.  6,  was  a  night 
full  of  laughter  and  entertain- 
ment. The  Student  Government 
Association  sponsored  a  talent 
show  as  part  of  activities  for  the 
week  of  Homecoming.  Also 
during  the  night,  the  audience 
was  pumped  by  last  year's 
winner,  Donyale  Singleton  and 
her  rap  group  "2-Legit."  Their 
songs  were  of  the  violence  and 
gang  fights  on  the  streets  of 
Wichita. 

Scott  Sutherland  won  first 
place,  winning  $50.  He  sang 
Clint  Black's  "One  More 
Payement,"  Garth  Brooks' 
"Friends  In  Low  Places"  and 
"The  Dance."  Second  place  was 
a  prize  of  $40,  won  by  Amy 
Arnold.  She  performed  a  solo 
impersonation  of  Elvis  singing 
"Heartbreak  Hotel"  and  "Hound 
Dog."  Anna  Roberts  won  third 
place  prize  of  $30  by  presenting 
Mariah  Carey's  hit  "I  Don't 
Want  To  Cry."    Fourth  place 
was  awarded  to  Jennifer  Reiser 
and  Christina  Hein  who  per- 
formed a  comical  skit  based  on 
different  television  commercials. 

Other  acts  included  Amy 
Arnold  and  Jennifer  Reiser 
singing  a  duet  of  a  Tracey 
Chapman  song.  Kirk  Russell 
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performed  a  solo  guitar  and 
vocal  piece  composed  of  popular 
songs  from  the  60s  and  70s.  Ed 
Clay  performed  a  solo  of  "When 
I  Fall  In  Love."  Mike  Howell 
based  his  comedy  skit  on  George 
Bush's  presidential  campaign 
speech.  Kay  Knox  sang  "Glory 
Of  Love."  Melissa  Coble  sang 
"She's  In  Love  With  The  Boy." 


Jeff  Leggett  sang  two  vocal  and 
guitar  solos  he  had  written 
himself.  Jennifer  Reiser  pre- 
sented a  comedy  poem  based  on 
her  absence  from  class  and  the 
threats  of  punishments  from  the 
Softball  coach  Ed  Hargrove. 
During  intermission,  the 
audience  was  kept  entertained  by 
the  game  "Name  That  Tune." 


Scott  Sutherland  sings  his  prize  winning  song,  "The  Dance." 
(photo  by  Jason  Skinner) 


Jutie  Tktlpts 


Christie  *Batt 


Julie  Phelpes,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Carol 
Phelpes  Arkansas  City,  was  chosen  to  be  president 
of  Student  Government  Association  for  the  of 
1992-93  school  year. 

Phelpes  was  secretary /treasure  during  her 
junior  year  in  high  school  and  secretary/treasure 
for  Student  Council  during  her  senior  year.  She 
graduated  from  Arkansas  City  High  school  with 
many  accomplishment . 

Phelpes  was  involved  in  AFS,  SADD,  track,  cross 
country,  FCA,  band,  Student  Council, 
cheerleading,  and  Polo  Bear  Club  during  high 
school. 

Phelpes  attends  Cowley  County  Community 
College  on  a  Spirit  Squad  Scholarship.  She  plans 
to  attend  Pittsburg  State  University  when  she 
graduates.  Secondary  education  and  psychology 
are  her  majors. 

Currently  she  is  an  SGA  freshman  represen- 
tative. 

During  her  tenure  as  presdent  Phelpes 
would  like  to  see  more  people  get  involved  in 
SGA  activities.  For  example,  she  would  like  to 
see  more  people  going  to  school  activites  such  as 
musicals,  plays,  and  concerts.  Personally,  she 
hopes  to  learn  to  prepare  her  goals  in  life  and 
organize  her  time  better. 


Christi  Ball,  daughter  of  Webster  and  Peggy 
Ball  Arkansas  City,  was  chosen  to  be  vice  presi- 
dent of  Student  Government  Association  for  the 
1992-93  school  year. 

Ball  graduated  from  Arkansas  City  High 
School  there  she  was  involved  in  FAC,  SADD, 
AFS,  FTA,  Usherettes,  cheerleading,  Honor  Roll, 
and  Art  Club. 

Ball  attends  Cowley  County  Community 
College  on  a  Business  Administration  Scholarship. 
She  plans  to  attend  Pittsburg  State  University 
when  she  graduates.  Business  administration  and 
bank  financing  are  her  majors. 

As  vice  president,  Ball  would  like  to  see 
more  activities  for  students  who  live  at  home  and 
more  publicity  for  the  activities  that  go  on  during 
the  school  year.  Personally  she  hopes  to  get  more 
involved  with  the  community  and  use  that  experi- 
ence with  her  career. 

The  new  president  and  vice  president's  first 
responsibility  is  to  organize  TIGERAMA  week. 
TIGERAMA  week  is  full  of  fun  and  enjoyment  for 
the  students  and  faculty  members. 

Mud  Volleyball,  Casino  Night,  TIGERAMA 
Dance,  and  Movie  night  are  the  schudeled  events 
that  will  be  happening  during  TIGERAMA. 
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pebble  pups 


by  Aimee  Aubert 


If  you  happen  to  venture 
upstairs  in  Galle-Johnson  Hall 
you  probably  will  notice  the 
rather  odd  display  set  up  in  the 
display  cases.  This  display  was 
donated  by  Mrs.  Bernadine 
Jensen  and  her  late  husband 
Arthur. 

The  story  begins  some  fifty 
years  ago  after  World  War  II 
when  Bernadine  and  Arthur  met 
and  married.  They  moved  to  the 
city  of  Wichita  where  Arthur 
built  a  greenhouse  and  soon  had 
a  collection  of  900  different 
varieties  of  Iris  flowers.  He 
hoped  to  hybrid  a  red  iris;  some- 
thing very  rare  at  the  time.  This 
unusual  hobby  brought  them  into 
the  field  of  rock  collecting. 

As  usual,  Bernadine  went 
down  to  the  Little  Arkansas 
River  with  her  sand  box  to  sift 
out  stones  to  put  in  the  flower 
pots  for  drainage.  On  one  occa- 
sion, she  noticed  a  stone  unlike 
any  other  she  had  seen.  Curious 
as  to  its  nature,  they  took  it  to  the 
Wichita  State  Universtity  Geo- 


logical Department  to  have  it 
analyzed.  Surprisingly,  the  rock 
was  found  to  be  a  molar  from  a 
3-toed  horse!  According  to 
geologists,  it  had  came  down  via 
the  Colorado  River. 

"We  were  really  excited 
about  that.  They  then  asked  us  if 
they  could  keep  the  molar  for 
further  study.  As  far  as  I  know, 
its  still  there"  Mrs.  Jensen  said. 

After  that  incident,  the 
Jensen's  became  more  interested 
in  minerals  and  rocks. 

"My  husband  even  got  me  a 
tumbler  for  Christmas"  Jensen 
said.  A  tumbler  is  a  machine 
which  is  used  to  polish  and  clean 
rocks  to  be  worked  with.  Their 
interest  was  boosted  even  more 
when  Mr.  Jensen  was  transfered 
to  Illinois  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fossils.  It  was  then 
they  purchased  the  diamond  saw 
to  cut  "slab"  and  saw  rocks. 

Soon  the  flowers  were  no 
more  and  were  replaced  by 
machinery  which  would  help  in 
the  polishing  and  shaping  of 
stones  they  discovered. 

"We  talked  to  a  lot  of 
experts  at  "rock  hound"  conven- 
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tions  who  told  us  the  best  places 
to  go  to  get  the  best  stones,"  she 
said.  "One  of  the  better  places 
was  a  coal  mine  where  you  could 
find  fossilized  animals  and  ferns, 
but  eventually  no  one  was  per- 
mitted because  they  were  plan- 
ning on  making  it  into  a  golf 
course." 

They  also  went  to  Canada 
when  the  Amethyst  mine  was 
uncovered  by  a  road  building 
crew. 

The  conventions  they 
attended  allowed  hundreds  of 
older  "rock  hounds"  and  younger 
"pebble  pups"  to  show,  trade, 
and  buy  stones.  An  example  of 
this  was  when  the  Jensen's 
traded  three  fossils  for  one  stone 
formed  by  the  California  Tar 
Pits. 

As  the  collection  pro- 
gressed, people  began  to  take 
notice.  An  Illinois  paper  wrote  a 
story  but  they  were  reluctant  to 
have  it  published  due  to  vandal- 
ism. 

The  Jensens  then  moved  to 
Ark  City  where  they  continued  to 
expand  the  collection. 

"On  our  25th  wedding 
anniversary  we  got  to  go  to 


Denmark  to  see  some  of  his 
(Arthur's)  relatives  and  to  do 
some  rock  hunting.  It  was  really 
exciting,"  Jensen  said. 

As  one  looks  at  the  collec- 
tion one  can't  help  but  admire  the 
finely  polished  stones  in  the  case. 
But  one  also  does  not  realize  the 
frustration  and  years  of  trial  and 
error  behind  each. 

"The  pink  quartz  sphere 
used  to  be  as  big  as  the  larger, 
white  sphere.  Pink  quartz  has  to 
be  mined  by  using  dynamite  so 
when  he  (Arthur)  had  finished 
polishing  the  stone,  a  crack 
formed  from  the  dynamite  blast 
and  a  large  chunk  fell  out.  He 
continued  to  polish  and  reshape 
the  piece  until  is  was  the  size  it  is 
now,"  Jensen  said. 

"You  can't  just  hammer 
open  rocks,"  she  said.  "You 
have  to  find  out  what  would 
bring  out  the  beauty  in  the 
stone." 

Mr.  Jensen's  main  love  was 
slabbing  but  he  also  loved  to 
work  with  young  people.  This 
led  to  the  Jensen's  decision  to 
work  up  a  collection  so  that  it 
would  be  something  worthwhile 
for  the  college. 

"We're  giving  the  college 
every  thing- the  logs,  files,  books, 
catalogs,  stones,  the  diamond 
saw,  tumblers,  geology  books, 
and  the  instructions  to  stone 
cutting  and  polishing  we  have 
accumilated  in  hopes  that  others 
might  become  interested  in  the 
science  of  rocks  and  minerals." 
Jensen  said.  She  also  hoped  that 
some  might  learn  the  art  of 
jewelry  making  by  using  the 
many  drawers  and  jars  of  stone 


still  in  the  Jensen  home. 

"It  took  four  years  to  get 
the  cabinets  built  and  the  collec- 
tion of  500  minerals  and  200 
fossils  together,"  she  said. 

Unfortunately,  commercial- 
ization has  prevented  the  collect- 
ing of  certain  stones  and  minerals 
like  quartz,  used  in  clocks  and 
fluoride  used  in  medicines  and  in 
the  hardening  of  steel. 

"It  really  humbles  me.  I'm 
so  glad  that  so  many  people  are 
happy  to  have  it.  They  will  last 
forever  now"  Jensen  said. 

Almost  80,  Jensen  still  has 
the  "rock  hound"  in  her  and 
continues  to  talk  to  others  who 
attend  the  conventions.  Her 
husband  had  been  the  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Mineral- 
ogical  Association  so  they  knew 
people  from  around  the  country. 
She  also  stays  busy  by  singing  in 


her  church  choir  and  is  a  part  of 
the  Garden  Club. 

Mrs.  Jensen  said  the  con- 
ventions are  now  older  couples 
and  the  "rock  hounds"  are 
quickly  diminishing.  She  hopes 
that  their  donations  would  inter- 
est young  people  to  become  more 
involved  and  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tions. 

"I  would  encourage  anyone 
to  attend  the  conventions  like  the 
large  one  in  Tucson,  sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
where  people  from  all  over  the 
world  come  and  show  their 
stuff." 

Mrs.  Jensen  was  excited 
and  "proud  as  a  peacock"  that  the 
college  accepted  the  donation. 

"I'm  so  happy  and  proud 
that  they  (the  college)  have  been 
so  gracious.  I  think  Ark  City 
deserves  it,"  she  said. 


Rock  hound, 
Bernadine  Jensen, 
displays  a  piece  of  the 
past,  (photo  by  Jason 
Skinner) 
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by  Miqueline  McDaniel 


Have  you  ever  thought 
about  the  average  "working" 
people?  Those  who  are  the 
middle  class  voice  in  our  great 
land  of  opportunity.  From  the  old 
to  the  young,  they  represent  the 
working  force  of  America.  They 
are  the  voices  we  rarely  hear, 
although  if  you  were  at  Little 
Theater  the  first  weekend  of 
March  you  had  a  chance  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  working  man  or 
woman's  daily  life.  From  hook- 
ers to  steel  workers,  the  plight  of 
the  working  man  was  told. 

Director  Dejon  Ewing, 
along  with  choreographer 
Yvonne  Marcotte  and  musical 
director  Janis  Macomber,  cast  14 
persons  to  portray  the  1 8  differ- 
ent occupations.  Lance 
Arbuckle,  Eric  Bradley,  Zee 
Brothers,  Debbie  Capps,  Melissa 
Coble,  Piper  Ewing,  Jonathan 
Hadsall,  Kay  Knox,  Diana 
Lujano,  Yvonne  Marcotte,  John 
Penfield,  Kathy  Rhea,  Anna 
Roberts  and  Amy  Wethington 
took  on  the  "Working"  role  to 
bring  the  different  occupations  to 
life. 

Although  this  production 
was  different  from  what  most  of 
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the  actors  and  crew  had  worked 
on  before,  it  was  well  done  said 
director  Dejon  Ewing.  Many 
new  ideas  were  presented.  In- 
stead of  using  flats  and  stable 
walls,  the  set  had  platforms  and 
ramps. 

Techniques  used  to  enhance 
the  performances  included 
lighting  and  special  effects. 
During  the  fireman  scene,  the  use 
of  gels  on  the  lights  added  to  the 
fire  effect.  During  the  migrant 
worker  scene  the  gel  lights  were 


also  used  along  with  a  fog  ma- 
chine to  create  the  desired  effect. 

"As  always,  Mrs.  Ewing 
was  a  treat  to  work  with  and  I 
enjoyed  working  with  Yvonne 
and  Janis  again,"  crew  member 
Jennifer  Jones  said.  "It's  been  a 
good  experience  to  work  with 
these  ladies  and  I  hope  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  work  with 
them  in  some  way  again." 

Overall  the  cast  and  crew 
got  a  positive  message  from 


'Working." 

"Anyone  with  a  job,  no 
matter  what  their  job  is,  should 
take  pride  in  what  they  do," 
Capps  said.  "Everyone  is  a 
worker  in  their  own  way... life  is 
work." 

The  message  that  I  got  from 
'Working'  was  that  people  work 
hard  to  earn  a  living,"  Jones  said. 
"It  isn't  always  a  lot  of  fun,  but 
it's  a  way  to  survive.  People  just 
want  to  be  recognized." 
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Although  non-traditional  student 
Karen  Keeler  may  not  be  as  involved  in 
on-campus  activities  as  the  more  tradi- 
tional student,  she  is  still  deserving  of 
the  honor  of  October  Student  of  the 
Month. 

"I  was  happy  to  be  reconized 
even  though  I'm  not  involved  in  the 
same  type  of  activities  that  the 
younger  students  are  in.  I  try  to  stay 


busy  in  other  ways." 

"Busy  in  other 
ways"  includes  a  huband 
and  two  young  children 
along  with  her  school 
work. 

Keeler,  who  says 
she  loves  math  and  sci- 
ence, is  majoring  in  pre- 


engineering  and  holds  a  3.9  grade 
point  average.  She  is  treasurer 
for  Mu  Alpha  Theta,  and  a 
member  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa. 
Among  her  honors  is  acceptance 
into  "Who's  Who  Among  Junior 
College  Students." 

She  plans  to  attend 
Wichita  State  University  after 
Cowley  and  would  like  to  join  a 
cooperative  program  there  so  that 
she  can  find  out  exactly  what 
area  of  engineering  she  would 
like  to  go  into.  That  program,  she 
said,  will  allow  her  to  work  in  a 
job  situation  to  work  out  those 
future  plans. 

Keeler  decided  to  come 
back  to  school  in  the  spring  of 
1988  after  being  out  for  10  years. 
She  felt  she  wanted  more  than 
just  a  job  and  her  family  needed 
a  reliable  second  income. 


mm 


Betty  Webber,  Winfield,  was 
selected  as  the  November  Student  of 
the  month.  Webber,  a  non-traditional 
student  at  Cowley,  graduated  in  De- 
cember with  an  associate  degree  in 
business  management  and  accounting. 
She  would  like  to  "do  something  in 
banking." 

As  a  part-time  employee  of  the 
college,  Webber  works  20  hours  a 


week  at  the  new  Winfield 
Center  taking  enrollments, 
passing  out  schedules  and 
answering  student's  ques- 
tions. Webber  said  she  was 
surprised  and  very  pleased 
about  being  selected  as 
student  of  the  month. 


Like  many  other  non- 
traditional  students,  Webber 
came  back  to  school  after  her  25- 
year  marriage  ended  in  divorce. 
"It  was  my  first  college  experi- 
ence," she  said.  "I  gained  knowl- 
edge but  I  also  found  out  the 
instructors  care  about  a  student's 
success.  They  go  that  extra  mile 
to  help  out." 

Webber  is  the  mother  of 
two  daughters  and  grandmother 
of  two  girls.  She  is  an  ordained 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
secretary  of  the  Cowley  County 
Fair  and  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
liam Newton  Memorial  Hospital 
Auxiliary. 
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Sophomore  Donna  Biby  enjoys 
drawing,  reading  and  sewing  but 
her  hectic  schedule  at  Cowley 
County  Community  College 
doesn't  leave  her  much  time  for 
hobbies.  However,  her  involve- 
ment and  her  grade  point  aver- 
age of  4.0  are  what  helped  her  to 
be  selected  as  December  Student 
of  the  Month. 


She  finds  the  title  an 
honor,  but  doesn't  think 
she  was  any  more  deserv- 
ing than  anyone  else. 

"There  were  a  lot  of 
others  just  as  deserving," 
Biby  said.  "I  know  who  I 
was  running  against  and 
they  are  just  as  involved  as 


I  am." 

Biby's  list  of  activities 
include  volleyball,  Student 
Government  Association,  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  Awareness 
Council  vice  president,  Student 
Ambassador,  Resident  Assistant 
in  the  dorm,  Academic  Excel- 
lence Challenge,  Mu  Alpha 
Theta,  Tigerette  Dance  Line  her 
freshman  year,  food  committee, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Committee  and  Library  Commit- 
tee. 

Biby,  from  Clearwater,  is 
majoring  in  secondary  education 
and  hopes  to  attend  Emporia 
State  University  and  some  day 
coach  volleyball  and  basketball 
and  teach  accounting  and  math. 
She  hopes  to  do  all  that  on  the 
junior  collegel  level  eventually. 


CO<K£f  'B&LfES 


Cory  Bales,  sophomore, 
has  been  selected  January 
Student  of  the  Month.  Origi- 
nally from  Morrison,  Okla., 
Cory  came  to  Cowley  to  play 
baseball  and  to  major  in  second- 
ary education. 

He  participates  in  baseball 
as  starting  third  baseman  and  is 
the  relief  pitcher.  He  is  also 

involved  in  intramural 
sports,  works  in  the  CCCC 
bookstore,  is  a  student 
ambassador,  an  SGA 
representative,  and  was 
also  a  homecoming 
candidate. 

Like  most  students 


of  the  month,  Bales  was  sur- 
prised, but  added  that  he  felt  he 
needed  to  apply  himself  more 
than  he  does.  He  holds  a  3.81 
grade  point  average  and  still 
finds  time  to  take  part  in  his 
hobbies  of  collecting  baseball 
cards,  golfing,  fishing,  and 
playing  baseball. 
Bales'  future  plans  are  to  con- 
tinue playing  baseball  along  with 
his  schooling. 

"My  advice  for  students 
who  would  like  to  try  to  be  a 
student  of  the  month  is  to  go  to 
class,  do  your  assignments  and 
just  do  the  best  you  can." 

Congratulations  also  goes  to 
Jennifer  Reiser,  February 
Student  of  the  Month;  and  Bill 
Morris,  March  Student  of  the 
Month. 
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Custodian  Lyn  Jordan  f  ii 


by  Terri  Nighswonger 


On  Oct.  3,  1987  Lyn  Jordan  had  a  cranial 
aneurism  that  exploded  in  a  communicating  artery  to 
her  brain.  Four  strokes  followed.  The  doctors  didn't 
think  she  would  make  it.  They  didn't  know  Jordan  and 
her  family  very  well. 

Following  her  aneurism,  Jordan  had  no  use  of  the 
left  side  of  her  body.  She  had  no  peripheral  vision,  saw 
double  and  was  sent  by  social  security  to  be  declared 
legally  blind,  plus  she  had  accrued  some  $50,000  in 
medical  bills. 


"Because  of  the  medical 
bills  we  had  no  insurance  and  no 
money  for  physical  therapy," 
Jordan  said.  "I  decided  I  was  too 
young  to  give  up." 

Her  children,  Melody, 
Melissa  and  Craig,  didn't  give  up 
on  her  either.  Her  son,  who  was 
16  at  the  time,  quit  the  high 
school  football  team  to  stay 
home  and  teach  his  mother  to 
walk.  Melissa,  who  was  a  lab 
technician  in  Ponca  City  at  the 
time,  also  put  her  life  on  hold  to 
help  her  mother.  The  two  would 
devise  ways  of  helping  her  get 
around  her  handicap,  such  as 
putting  a  spool  on  the  end  of  a 
pencil  to  help  her  write,  or 
simply  buying  her  a  magnifying 
glass  to  enable  her  to  read  labels 
at  the  store. 

Depsite  such  a  positive 
outlook  on  the  part  of  her  family, 
Jordan's  outlook  on  life  didn't 
always  remain  so  positive. 

"I  was  taking  a  drug  called 
dylantin  that  was  poisoning  my 
system,"  Jordan  said.  "I  couldn't 
see  and  I  didn't  even  want  to  go 
the  store.  Self  pity  took  over.  I 
would  lay  on  the  sofa  and  cover 
my  head.  Life  had  stopped." 
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Is  the  road  to  recovery 
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"Society  isn't  going  to 
adjust  to  you.  You're  going  to 
have  to  learn  to  adjust  to  soci- 
ety," Melissa  told  her  mother. 

"One  day  she  took  me  to 
the  store  against  my  will, 
dumped  me  off  and  told  me  to  do 
it.  When  she  came  back  an  hour 
or  so  later  I  was  waiting  outside 
with  the  groceries,"  Jordan  said. 

Other  positive  steps  in 
Jordan's  recovery  included 
attending  prayer  at  her  church. 

"I  couldn't  even  kneel," 
Jordan  said.  "One  of  the  first 
times  I  went,  there  was  a  lady 
who  walked  me  home.  She  told 
me  God  had  spared  my  life  for  a 
reason  and  I  needed  to  take  the 
lid  off  God.  I  asked  God  to  help 
me  help  myself.  He  told  me,  in  a 
voice  as  clear  as  a  bell,  to  'give 
me  something.' 

"Up  until  that  time,  all  I 
did  was  watch  television  soap 
operas.  I  gave  God  that  television 
time  and  I  haven't  watched 
anything  since." 

About  this  time  Jordan 
also  realized  that  she  needed  to 
go  back  to  work.  She  had  worked 
at  Cowley  County  Community 
College  as  a  custodian  in  Tiger 
Hall  before  her  illness. 


"I  applied  at  Dillons  and 
the  man  there  said  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  do,"  Jordan  said.  "I 
went  home  wiped  out." 

Someone  suggested  that 
she  talk  to  Sid  Regnier,  vice 
president  of  Cowley. 

"I  went  in  expecting  to 
talk  for  about  15  minutes.  We 
spent  45  minutes  and  he  gave  me 
such  positive  reinforcement.  He 
told  me  he'd  find  me  something," 
Jordan  said.  "There  was  no  trial 
and  error  or  let's  see  if  you  can 
do  it." 

Jordan  said  one  of  the 
neatest  things  about  that  spring 
of  1989  was  the  way  God  moved 
on  her  behalf  in  her  financial 
situation.  Her  social  security  she 
was  receiving  to  raise  her  son  ran 
out  following  his  graduation  in 
May.  She  was  employed  in 
Cowley's  Ireland  Hall  by  June 
10. 

Although  there  are  some 
unseen  effects  from  Jordan's 
aneurism,  her  equilibrium  is 
unique  and  she  doesn't  see  as 
well  as  she  should,  there  is  no 
handicap  to  the  untrained  eye.  In 
fact,  Jordan  is  a  student  as  well 
as  an  employee  at  Cowley. 

"This  is  my  first  year.  I'm 


taking  classes  for  self  improve- 
ment," Jordan  said.  "I  did  so  well 
and  I  really  love  it." 

With  the  encouragement 
of  instructors  and  financial  help 
from  the  Single  Parent/Displaced 
Homemaker  Program,  Jordan  has 
taken  Introduction  to  Microcom- 
puters and  Keyboarding,  is 
currently  enrolled  in  Interper- 
sonal Communications  and 
English  and  plans  to  take  one 
class  in  the  summer.  In  the  fall 
she  will  decide  what  she  wants 
her  major  to  be. 

"The  most  exciting  thing 
was  when  we  had  to  choose 
teammates  in  one  of  my  classes.  I 
just  waited  thinking  I'd  get 
whoever  was  left  over.  Debbie 
Capps  came  and  asked  me  to  be 
her  partner.  I  was  really  excited 
that  someone  wanted  to  work 
with  me,"  Jordan  said. 

Just  being  comfortable  in 
what  she  does  is  no  longer  good 
enough  for  Jordan. 

"I  need  more  than  just 
repitition  -  more  than  just  a  job," 
she  said. 

Her  prayer,  "God  help  me 
help  myself,"  is  answered  every 
day. 
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Thetyery!! 
When  foa  §ef  a  busy  signal. 
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111  call  you  later! 

When  (on  (in d  them  WHh  someone  eke! 

The  college  guys! 

Your  new  roommate? 

Is  H  bleached  or  real?? 

Finally,  figuring  out  what  is  on  the  back  of  Fosters? 

The  new  art/science  building. 
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by  Melissa  McBride 

The  Washington  Redskins  dominated  the  Buffalo 
Bills  in  their  winning  score  37  -  24,  and  why  not,  they 
are  a  team  of  remarkable  strength  and  determination. 
They  have  the  premier  offensive  line  in  the  league  (the 
aforementioned  Hogs),  the  best  trio  of  wide  receivers 
(Gary  Clark,  Art  Monk  and  Ricky  Sanders),  and  the  best 
coach  (Joe  Gibbs).    The  Redskins  won  17  games  this 
season  and  lost  twice.    They  beat  their  NFC  playoff 
foes,  the  Atlanta  Falcons  and  the  Detroit  Lions,  by  a 
combined  score  of  65  -  17. 

The  Washington  Redskins  tied  the  New  Orleans 
Saints  for  the  best  turnover  ratio  during  the  regular 
seasonwith  +18,  and  then  they  went  +13  through  3  post 
season  games  .  The  point  here  is  that  the  Redskins  are  a 
good  team,  a  very  good  team. 

Washington  Redskins  Quarterback,  Mark  Rypien, 
has  charisma.  He  must,  to  be  able  to  complete  18  passes 
in  33  attempts  for  292  yards,  2  touchdowns  and  winning 
an  MVP  award.  Rypien  was  definitely  in  control  for  the 
skins.  Rypien  passed  in  the  regular  season  3564  yards 
and  finished  second  in  the  leagues  quarterback  ratings  to 
the  San  Fransico  49ers,  Steve  Young. 

So  I  think  maybe  the  quarterback  does  make  all 
the  difference  in  a  game  of  football.  Rypien  made  it 
happen  for  the  Redskins.  Too  bad  nobody  could  make  it 
happen  for  the  Buffalo  Bills. 
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Cowley's 
brain  children 


by  Miqueline  McDaniel 


Those  who  were  once 
refered  to  as  nerds  by  the 
unintelligent  are  now  Academic 
Excellence  Challenge's  "Brain 
Children".  This  low-keyed  group 
of  central  intelligence  that  we  see 
wandering  the  halls  of  Cowley 
County  Community  College  have 
a  definite  purpose.  This  fun- spir- 
ited group,  participates  in  compe- 
titions concerning  knowledgeable 
areas  including: 

natural  science,  social  science, 
English,  language  arts,  grammar 
and  geography.  The  sponsers  of 
the  A.E.C.  are  Kevin  Pennington 


and  Mark  Jarvis.  These  two  both 
began  with  the  organization  this 
current  year.  With  this  being  their 
first  year  they  both  are  expecting  a 
fun  season  of  competion  and  good 
overall  year.  When  asked,  Kevin 
Pennington  replied  "  The  real  goal 
of  A.E.C.  was  to  ensure  a  good 
time  for  all  players;  not  to  pressure 
WIN!!!"  Elayne  Taylor,  who  be- 
came a  member  of  A.E.C.  last  year 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  pre- 
vious sponser,  Paul  Stirnamin,  feels 
that  the  experience  of  A.E.C.  is  a 
great  benefit  to  any  student  who  is 
willing  to  join  and  work  to  do  then- 
best.  Elayne  say s,  "I  have  expanded 
my  knowledge."  Robert  Taylor 
who  became  interseted  when  his 
high  school  High  Q  sponser  sent 


his  name  in.  He  came  to  visit  and 
ended  up  here  at  Cowley. 
Taylor  says  "The  money  is  good;  I 
won  $600  last  year."  Robert  also 
placed  4th  in  the  state  and  4th  in 
regionals. 

A.E.C.  members  include: 
Renee  Armstrong,  Clint 
Brubakken,  James  Chisham, 
Michael  Howell,  Scott  Ingalls,  Eva 
Taylor,  Robert  Taylor,  Donna  Biby , 
Phil  Ledezma,  Colin  Taylor,  and 
Rob  Robson. 

Mr.  Pennington  and  Mr. 
Jarvis  encourage  you  to  attend  and 
participate  in  future  Academic 
Excellence  Challenge  activities. 
Come  and  enjoy  the  entertainment 
and  the  education  you  will  recieve 
from  the  A.E.C. 


The  Brain  Children  from  left:  Mike  Howell;  Mark  Jarvis,  sponsor;  Rob  Robson;  Donna  Biby;  Clint 
Brubakker;  Renee  Armstrong;  Kevin  Pennington,  sponsor;  Robert  Taylor;  and  Scott  Ingalls. 
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ley  Students  Find  Time  to  Rela 
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Sophomore  Christi  Ball  crowned  Queen  Alalah  VXI  as 
area  celebrated  its  "Missing  Years."  A  coronation,  a 
carnival  (above),  and  a  parade  kept  students  busy  dur- 
ing the  annual  Arkalalah  festival. 

pages  16-17 


Twenty-one  shovels 
(right)  clear  the  way  for 
the  $5  million  Brown 
Center  for  Arts,  Science 
and  Technology  Building 
during  the  November 
gound-breaking. 
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Freshman  Melissa 
Greer  (left)  and  the 
other  Lady  Tigers 
slammed  through  the 
door  for  post-season 
play.  Wunderlich, 
Shinamura,  and 
Shindliver  named  to 
All- Jay  ha  wk 
Conference  teams. 
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From  left,  Ian  Cooper,  Oxford  sophomore; 
Kara  Spencer,  Winfield  freshman;  Alia 
Horn,  Wellington  freshman;  and  Mike 
Kelley,  Oxford  sophomore,  enjoy  a  cool  fall 
day  in  the  courtyard  between  the  Nelson 
Student  Center  and  Renn  Memorial  Library. 
Brett  Bohannon/777e  PULSE 

PULSE 
Fall  Semester  1992 

The  PULSE  is  the  student  magazine  of 
Cowley  County  Community  College  and 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School.  It  is  pro- 
duced once  per  semester  by  the  Journalism 
Department.  Your  comments  are  welcome. 
Call  442-0430  ext.  254,  or  stop  by  the 
Journalism  Department,  lower  level  Galle- 
Johnson  Hall. 


PULSE  Staff  —  Fall  1992 


The  Fall  1992  PULSE  magazine  staff.  From  left,  Novelda  Sommers,  Melissa 
McBride,  Cristina  White,  Tina  Dillon,  Miqueline  McDaniel,  Brett  Bohannon 
and  advisor  Stu  Osterthun.  Not  pictured:  David  Mclntire  and  contributors 
Shana  Haines,  Amy  Riley,  Kary  Booher  and  Shawn  Franklin. 


■From  The  Editor-in-Chief — 


Here  we  are  again,  it's  another  year  at  Cowley. 

This  may  be  the  last  year  for  some  students, 
yet  it  also  is  the  beginning  for  some.  On  behalf  of 
the  PULSE  staff,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
first-year  freshmen  who  survived  their  first 
semester,  and  also  welcome  back  the  returning 
students  from  last  year. 

We're  in  the  middle  of  a  great  year  at  Cowley. 
I  hope  you  are  taking  part  in  the  Cowley  experi- 
ence in  some  way. 

When  we  all  came  to  school,  sleeping  late 
became  a  thing  of  the  past,  Friday  nights  are 
often  spent  doing  last-minute  homework,  and 
our  social  lives  became  a  little  cramped.  But 
that's  what  school  is  all  about  —  making  a  few 
sacrifices  to  better  ourselves. 

I  speak  for  the  entire  PULSE  staff  when  I  say 


we  want  to  make  this  the  best  year  yet  at  Cowley 
County  Community  College  and  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School.  We  delayed  printing 
our  fall  semester  edition  in  order  that  we  might 
capture  some  important  events  late  last  year. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  our  product  as  much  as 
we  enjoyed  putting  it  together. 

I  trust  you  had  an  enjoyable  holiday  season 
and  are  ready  to  get  back  into  the  swing  of  things 
for  the  spring  1993  semester. 

Remember  one  thing  as  you  make  your  way 
through  Cowley:  Your  success  depends  largely 
on  how  much  you  invest  in  it  yourself. 

Have  a  great  semester  and  we'll  see  you  again 
in  May! 

MJM 
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How  in  the  world  did  we  end  up  at . . . 


By  Tina  Dillon 


Staff  Reporter 

Each  year,  the  United  States 
entices  thousands  of  inter- 
national students  from  193 
countries.  Whether  it  be  the  pur- 
suance of  educational  excellence, 

the  extracurricular  activi-     

ties  available,  or  simply  a 
change  of  pace,  the  U.S. 
welcomes  them  all. 
Cowley  County 

Community  College  is  no 
exception. 

This  year  there  are  at 
least  13  foreign  students 
attending  Cowley.  Their 
reasons  vary  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  as  to 
why  they  opted  to  head 
overseas. 

Miyuki  Ito  is  from 
Osaka,  Japan.  She 
believes  the  reason  the 
number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents coming  to  the  states 
is  at  an  all-time  high  is 
that  America  is  so  wel- 
coming to  those  in  other 
countries  who  are  look- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to 
better  themselves. 

"America  is  so  big-hearted  and 
inviting  to  us  in  Japan,"  Ito  said. 
"There  is  so  much  information  on 
the  good  opportunities  here.  I  am 
one  of  those  people  looking  for  the 
opportunities." 

Ito  said  many  opportunities  will 
open  up  to  her  once  she  returns  to 
her  homeland  after  having  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

"In  my  country  you  can  find  a 


very  good  job  just  by  knowing  the 
English  language,"  Ito  said. 

Ito  felt  going  to  Cowley  would 
be  one  of  the  best  places  to  learn 
more  of  the  English  language 
rather  than  a  school  on  the  coast. 

"I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  East 
or  West  coast  to  a  school.  I  knew 


Jr  Dubln*) 
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the  Japanese  students  would  be 
together  all  the  time  and  speak  only 
in  Japanese,"  Ito  said.  "When  I  first 
talked  with  Susan  Rush  there  were 
no  Japanese  students  attending 
Cowely.  That  excited  me." 

Before  Ito  attended  Cowley,  she 
went  to  an  English  Academy,  a 
two-year  school  in  Japan.  With  this 
academy  she  visisted  San 
Franscico  for  a  month.  Ito  is  a 
sophomore  studying  secretarial  sci- 


ence. 

Sophomore  Helene  Guiliani, 
who  comes  from  Paris,  France, 
agrees  that  learning  a  foreign 
tongue,  as  well  as  getting  a  degree 
in  today's  world,  is  very  signifi- 
cant. 

After  a  close  friend  had  returned 
from  an  enjoyable  visit  in 
the  states,  Guiliani  decided 
then  that  it  was  her  turn  to 
experience  the  American 
culture  for  herself. 

"It  was  my  dream  to 
come  to  America,"  Guiliani 
said.  "My  friend  loved  it 
and  I  wanted  to  see  and 
learn  new  things." 

Prior  to  attending 
Cowely  she  went  to  high 
school  in  Wellington.  She 
enjoyed  her  stay  and  decid- 
ed she  wanted  to  continue 
her  education  in  the  states. 
Guiliani  is  a  business 
administration  major.  After 
she  graduates  from  Cowley 
she  plans  to  stay  in  the  U.S. 
and  continue  her  studies. 

Paloma  Moriana  Nadal  is 
from  Las  Palmas,  near  the 
coast  of  Spain  (Canary 
Islands).  Nadal  also  attend- 
ed school  in  the  U.S.  before 
Cowley.  Prior  to  attending  Cowley 
(which  she  does  on  a  basketball 
scholarship),  Nadal  attended 
Lafayette  High  School  in 
Lousianna  her  first  year  in 
America. 

"I  like  Louisiana,  but  I  came  to 
Kansas  because  I  wanted  to  be  in  a 
new  place  and  wanted  to  meet 
more  new  people,"  Nadal  said. 
(See  International,  Page  3) 
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International 

from  page  2 

Nadal  is  a  sophomore  marketing 
major.  After  receiving  her  educa- 
tion Nadal  plans  to  return  to  her 
homeland. 

"I  like  it  here,"  Nadal  said.  "But 
I  will  finish  my  studies  here,  then 
go  home  for  my  career.  I  like 
where  I  lived." 

She  not  only  participates  on  the 
basketball  team,  but  she  also  was 
involved  in  tennis  this  year. 

In  fact,  a  great  number  of  the 
international  students  come  to 
America  to  partake  in  a  specific 
sport. 

Sandor  Jongert,  who  comes  from 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  an  exam- 


ple of  this  concept. 

Jongert  says  that  his  main  reason 
for  coming  overseas  was  to  play 
tennis,  not  necessarily  to  get  an 
educaiton.  Jongert  would  have 
rather  stayed  in  Holland  than  come 
to  the  U.S.,  but  athletics  and  stud- 


ies are  not  intertwined  in  their 
school  system. 

"After  high  school,  I  came  here 
because  I  can  play  tennis  and  get 
an  education  at  the  same  time," 
Jongert  said.  "I  like  playing  the 
sport  I  enjoy  and  earning  my  edu- 
cation." 

After  graduating  from  Cowley, 
Jongert  plans  to  continue  his  tennis 
career  in  the  U.S. 

"I  want  to  go  to  a  (NCAA) 
Division  I  school  later  and  try  to 
get  a  scholarship  there  and  contin- 
ue to  play  tennis,"  Jongert  said. 

Although  each  of  these  students 
has  different  reasons  for  wanting  to 
come  to  the  states,  they  will  each 
share  a  common  bond  when  they 
leave:  The  memories  of  Cowley. 


Randy  Nlttler 
Manager 
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Anne 

Frank's 

story  retold 

at  Cowley 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank 

presented  in  Little 

Theatre 


By  David  Mclntire 


Business  Manager 

Fifty  years  after  Anne  Frank 
and  her  family  first  went 
into  hiding  from  the  Nazis, 
her  story  is  being  retold. 

Cowley  County  Community 
College  and  ACT  ONE  presented 
The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  Nov.  5, 
6,  7  in  the  Little  Theatre  of  Galle- 
Johnson  Hall. 

The  play,  adapted  by  Francis 
Goodrich  and  Albert  Hackett  from 
Anne  Frank:  Diary  of  a  Young 
Girl,  chronicles  the  two  years  the 
Franks  and  four  others  hid  them- 
selves in  the  attic  loft  of  Otto 
Frank's  former  business. 

"This  play  is  a  longtime  favorite 
of  mine,"  said  Dejon  Ewing,  direc- 
tor. "I've  read  the  book  many  times 
and  now  have  passed  it  on  to  my 
daughter.  I  think  the  book  and  play 
teaches  that  people  and  life  are 
very  precious  and  you  can't  take  it 
lightly." 
The  cast  included  Debbie  Capps 


Margot,  played  by  Rhoda  Hain,  studies  over  a  book  in  her  room. 


in  the  title  role.  Capps  was  drawn 
to  the  play  by  Ewing's  enthusiasm 
for  it,  but  found  the  character  itself 
to  be  a  motivation. 

"I  really  didn't  know  that  much 
about  her  (Anne,"  Capps  said.  "I 
guess  my  memory  of  her  from 
reading  the  play  before  was  like  a 
heroine.  She  never  did  anything 
wrong.  That  wasn't  true.  She 
argued  with  her  mother.  She  was 


Franks;  David  Mclntire  as  Mr.  Van 
Daan;  Jeremy  Burden  as  Peter  Van 
Daan;  Joel  Hockenberry  as  Mr. 
Dussel;  Tera  Oleson  as  Meip  and 
Steve  Jackson  as  Mr.  Kraler,  the 
two  Dutch  Christians  who  are  as 
Anne  calls  them,  "our  protectors." 

This  was  not  Ewing's  first 
involvement  with  this  particular 
play.  She  directed  a  high  school 
production  and  while  in  college, 


"They  all  did  a  tremendous  job.  I  waited  for  the  right  people  to 
do  this  play.  I  couldn't  be  more  pleased  with  the  way  it  all  pulled 
together." 

Dejon  Ewing,  Director 


pretty  mischievous.  She  was  a  nor- 
mal 13-year-old  girl." 

The  cast  also  included  Brad 
Beeson  as  Anne's  father,  Otto 
Frank;  Melissa  Coble  as  Mrs. 
Frank;  Rhoda  Hain  as  the  eldest 
daughter  Margot;  Shana  Haines  as 
Mrs.  Van  Daan,  one  of  the  four 
other  Jews  in  hiding  with  the 


Ewing  was  cast  as  Anne;  and  it 
was  there  that  she  was  struck  with 
the  play's  power. 

"The  courage  of  humanity  in  this 
situation  is  for  all  the  Anne  Franks 
of  the  world.  It  could  be  for  a 
nextdoor  neighbor,  a  woman  in 
Vietnam,  or  in  New  York  City," 
(See  Diary,  Page  5) 


mm 


Diary 

from  page  4 

Ewing  said.  "The  diary  is  so  smart- 
ly written  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  girl  of  that  age  could  have 
done  it." 

Ewing  considered  this  play  to  be 
one  of  the  more  difficult  produc- 
tions for  the  actors  in  that  once  on 
stage,  they  remain  on  stage. 

"We  had 


proved  daunting. 

"We  borrowed  from  everybody. 
We  went  everywhere,"  said  Darci 
Oakley,  stage  manager. 

The  result  was  not  only  an 
impressive  set,  but  a  real  sense  of 
family  among  the  cast  and  crew. 

"We  all  got  to  be  great  friends," 
Shelby  Stacy  said.  Stacy  was 
responsible  for  costuming  and 
lobby  decoration. 


be 

of 

we 

a 


to 

aware 
when 
were 
part  of  a 
scene  or 
not," 
Haines 
said.  "It 
was  diffi- 
cult to  sit 
for  five 
minutes, 
pretend  to 
read         a 


Anne  thanks  her  father  for  the  gift  of  a  diary  as  they  begin 
their  hiding  in  the  annex. 


magazine, 

listen  for 

your  cues  and  not  draw  attention  to 

yourself." 

The  size  of  the  Little  Theatre 
posed  a  challenge  in  set  design. 
The  Stagecraft  class  found  its  work 
cut  out  in  creating  a  three-room  set 
with  a  set  of  stairs  to  another  off- 
stage room.  Add  to  that  another 
platform  and  another  room,  a 
stove,  kitchen  area  and  storage 
shelves  and  the  cramped  design 
gave  the  actors  a  feeling  of  what 
the  Franks  lived  through. 

Once  the  bones  of  the  set  were 
up,  recreating  the  look  of  an 
Amsterdam  warehouse  loft  annex 


The  complexity  of  the  set,  props 
and  costumes,  coupled  with 
cramped  surroundings  backstage, 
forced  Ewing  to  recruit  a  small,  but 
integral,  crew  to  change  scenes, 
props  and  help  change  actors. 

With  Oakley,  Stacy  and  Lance 
Arbuckle,  lighting  coordinator, 
were  four  backstage  or  lighting 
crew  members. 

"They  all  (cast  and  crew)  did  a 
tremendous  job,"  Ewing  said.  "I 
waited  for  the  right  people  to  do 
this  play.  I  couldn't  be  more 
pleased  with  the  way  it  all  pulled 
together." 


The  Kornblits: 

"It  was  a  terrible  time" 

To  give  the  cast  a  sense  of 
what  living  through  the 
Holocaust  was  really  like, 
Ewing  invited  Majir  and  Many  a 
Kornblit  to  speak  in  the  Little 
Theatre.  The  Ponca  City  couple 
lived  through  the  Jewish 
roundups  and,  between  them, 
12  concentration  camps. 

With  the  Anne  Frank  set  as  a 
backdrop,  the  couple  told  of  the 
death  of  their  parents  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazi's;  of  hiding  in 
basements,  haystacks,  any- 
where the  Nazi's  might  not 
search.     : 

"It  was  a  terrible  time.  So  ter- 
rible," Manya  Kornblit  said. 
"So  many  dying,  so  many  suf- 
fering."' 

Majir  Kornblit  told  of  the 
agreement  the  two  had  when 
they  were  sure  they  were  to  be 
sent  to  different  camps. 

"If  we  survived,  we  would 
meet  each  other  in  our  home- 
town on  the  block  we  lived  on," 
Majir  said. 

He  went  oh  to  tell  of  how, 
after  his  release  from  captivity 
by  the  Americans,  the  agree- 
ment slipped  his  mind. 

"I  was  sure  she  was  dead,"  he 
explained. 

It  wasn't  until  he  met  an  old 
neighbor  who  told  him  that 
Mahya  was  there  waiting  for 
him. 

"Lucky  for  me  she  forgave 
me.  It  was  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life  when  I  saw  her.  I 
thought  she  was  dead." 


Ground  is  broken ! 

Construction  on  new  building  set  to  begin 

By  Shana  Haines 


Contributing  Writer 

Soon  students 
won't  be  able 
to  admire  the 
hole  on  the  south 
side  lawn  of  Galle- 
Johnson  Hall.  The 
hole  will  soon  be 
filled  with  builders 
and  machinery. 

Ground-breaking 
ceremonies  took 
place  Monday,  Nov. 
30,  1992  for  the 
Brown  Center  for 
Arts,  Science  and 
Technology. 

Representing  the  student  body  in 
the  ground-breaking  were  SGA 
vice  president  Christie  Ball  and 
president  Julie  Phelps. 

Even  though  the  ground-breaking 
only  lasted  a  few  minutes,  the 
experience  will  last  a  lifetime  for 
Ball  and  Phelps. 

"If  our  kids  come  here,  we  can 
say  we  helped  break  ground  for  the 
building,"  Ball  said. 

"It's  something  we  will  remem- 
ber even  though  we  won't  be  here 
when  the  building  is  finished," 
Phelps  said. 

The  Brown  Center  has  many 
things  to  offer  students.  The  near- 
$5  million  building  will  house 
seven  general  classrooms,  humani- 
ties and  social  science  departments, 
art  and  music  departments,  a  500- 
seat  auditorium  for  plays  and  a 


Twenty-one  shovels  helped  move  the  first  ground  toward  building  a  new  $4.5  million 
facility  south  of  Galle-Johnson  Hall.  Ground-breaking  was  Nov.  30, 1992. 


"It's  something  we  will  remember  even  though  we  won't  be 
here  when  the  building  is  finished." 

Julie  Phelps,  SGA  president 


multi-purpose  room  for  special 
events  and  dinners,  according  to 
Terri  Morrow,  director  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  classrooms  in  the  Brown 
Center  should  be  done  by  the  fall 
1993  semester. 

"The  rest  of  the  building  will  be 
finished  last  because  it's  not  as  cru- 
cial as  the  classrooms,"  Morrow 
said. 

Since  enrollment  is  higher,  it  was 
felt  that  the  building  was  greatly 
needed. 

"The  president  and  the  trustees 


saw  a  need  for  the  building  and 
talked  about  if  for  several  years," 
Morrow  said. 

Morrow  has  been  working  on  the 
project  since  April  27,  1992.  Since 
that  time,  Morrow  has  been  taking 
donations  from  area  residents. 

"I  plan  to  keep  the  donations 
open  until  the  building  is  stand- 
ing," Morrow  said. 

Ground-breaking  wasn't  the  only 
event  at  the  cermony.  The  mort- 
gage to  the  Renn  Memorial  Library 
was  burned  in  celebration  of  the 
library  being  paid  in  full. 


Choir  and  Singers:  In  tune  with  Cowley 


By  David  Mclntire 


Wedel 


Business  Manager 

With  a  new  instructor,  new 
look  and  and  new  name 
for  one  of  its  groups,  the 
vocal  music  department  at  Cowley 
County  Community  College  has 
seen  a  number  of  changes  the  past 
few  months. 

"I  had  a  very 
definite  idea  of 
what  goals  I 
wanted  to  set  for 
the  group,"  direc- 
tor Connie  Wedel 
said. 

The  two 
groups,  CCCC 
Concert  Choir  and  C.C.  Singers, 
formerly  CowleyCo  Singers,  were 
busy  preparing  for  a  fall  concert  in 
October  and  the  Christmas  Vespers 
Concert  in  December. 

"That  is  a  lot  of  music  for 
groups  that  only  meet  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  groups  really 
performed  well  at  both  concerts," 
Wedel  said. 

In  addition  to  two  concerts,  C.C. 
Singers,  the  showcase  of  the  vocal 
department,  performed  at  more 
than  10  other  functions,  including 
the  Arkalalah  Coronation. 

"They  (C.C.  Singers)  were  so 
good.  I  was  so  proud  of  them," 
Wedel  said. 

Melisa  Coble,  soprano,  was 
pleased  with  the  group's  showing. 

"The  Coronation  is  the  biggest 
thing  we  sing  for  all  year.  You  real- 
ly want  to  do  well.  That  night 
everything  went  right.  It  clicked.  It 
was  great  to  see  the  audience 
respond  to  us  the  way  they  did." 
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The  1992  Cowley  County  Community  College  Concert  Choir. 


The  1992  Cowley  County  Community  College  C.C.  Singers. 


Next  semester,  the  big  event  for 
the  department  will  be  the  spring 
musical,  Bye  Bye  Birdie. 

"I've  done  this  show  twice  at  the 
high  school  level.  It  is  a  lot  of  fun," 
Wedel  said. 

In  addition  to  the  musical,  the 
Choir  and  Singers  will  be  prepar- 
ing for  another  concert. 

"The  spring  is  always  a  busy 
time,"  Wedel  said. 

Wedel  taught  for  more  than  10 


years  at  the  high  school  level,  most 
recently  at  Winfield  High  School. 
She  misses  the  rehearsals,  but  not 
the  lack  of  maturity. 

"The  students  are  in  this  pro- 
gram because  they  really  want  to 
be,"  Wedel  said. 

While  Wedel  is  pleased  with  the 
Choir's  sound,  she  wouldn't  mind 
adding  more  voices  to  the  mix. 

"Their  sound  is  good,  but,  the 
more  the  merrier,"  Wedel  said. 
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A  moment  with  the  President 


Dr.  Pat  McAfee 
is  halfway  through 
his  sixth  year 
at  Cowley 

By  Miqueline  J.  McDaniel 

Editor-in-Chief 

When  we  think  about  who 
runs  our  school,  do  we 
think  about  the  ones 
who  also  make  the  plans  that  have 
positioned  Cowley  where  it  is 
today? 

I  recently  visited  with  Cowley's 
own  Dr.  Pat  McAtee,  who  entered 
his  sixth  year  as  president  of  the 
College  in  July  1992. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  brought 
a  new  light  to  the  College.  This 
man  has  implemented  such  pro- 
grams as  Total  Quality 
Management  and  helped  advance 
the  student  service  center.  He  truly 
has  made  his  mark  at  Cowley. 

In  the  six  years  that  Dr.  McAtee 
has  been  at  Cowley,  many  statistics 
have  changed.  The  enrollment  at 
has  tripled  since  he  became  presi- 
dent. He  has  been  the  driving  effort 
in  beginning  three  new  programs: 
The  Powerplant  Engineering,  the 
Aviation  and  the  most  recent,  Non- 
Destructive  Testing. 

When  asked  what  goals  he  set 
for  Cowley,  his  list  was  mainly  to 
improve  the  overall  college,  inside 
and  out.  When  he  came  to  Cowley 
the  entrance  for  the  students  also 
was  a  loading  bay.  He  has  since 
changed  this  by  making  the  service 
area  elsewhere. 


Cowley's  student  enrollment  has  tripled  since  McAtee's  arrival. 


The  faculty  will  soon  change  as 
it  begins  training  in  the  TQM 
process. 

The  new  beneficial  program  has 
made  a  new  outlook  on  Cowley. 
Total  Quality  Management  is  a 
way  of  life.  This  program  helps 
instill  responsibility  in  the  students 
as  well  as  the  teachers  and  other 
business  people. 


Dr.  McAtee  has  also  advanced 
the  outreach  centers.  There  are  now 
several  other  campus  facilities  in 
Winfield  and  Mulvane  and  many 
more.  The  Mulvane  site  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  exten- 
sion campuses  among  community 
colleges. 

Therefore,  Cowley  now  serves 
(See  McAtee,  Page  9) 
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McAfee 

from  page  8 

more  people  all  around. 

Teaching  excellence  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  Cowley's  improvement. 
With  uniquely  positioned  profes- 
sionals serving  the  College,  the 
push  to  succeed  has  been  improv- 
ing greatly. 

The  whole  idea  of  employee  and 
employer  has  lessened  since  Dr. 
McAtee  has  been  here.  This  also 
leads  to  better  student  and  teacher 
communication. 

Dr.  McAtee  has  made  the  added 
effort  to  be  involved  in  the  stu- 
dents' functions  and  voice  his  opin- 
ions in  students  affairs,  academic 
as  well  as  sports  fundamentals. 

Overall,  Dr.  McAtee  has 
changed  Cowley.  The  outside  is 
more  receptive  as  the  staff  and  stu- 
dents are,  too. 

With  the  new  building  soon  to 
become  a  reality,  the  progress  of 
Cowley  seems  to  be  productive  and 
eventful. 

Although  Dr.  McAtee  still  sees 
areas  in  need  of  improvement,  this 
institution  has  improved  greatly 
with  him  here  already. 
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7  felt  bad  and  ashamed  that  other  people  could  read 


and  write.  And  I  couldn't.  I  felt  about  an  inch  high.' 


By  Novelda  Sommers 

Staff  Reporter 

A  person  who  cannot  read 
feels  worthless.  He  or  she 
feels  trapped,  virtually 
paralyzed  in  a 
society  fueled  by 
the  printed  word. 

Nationally, 
about  27  million 
adults  are  totally 
illiterate,  and  45 
million  are  func- 
tionally illiterate 
—  unable  to  cope 
with  society. 

To  put  that 
into  perspective, 
that  is  more  than 
the  combined 
populations  of 
Colorado,  Iowa, 
Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Kansas. 

But  it's  not  just  the  nonread- 
ing  adult  who  pays  the  price.  For 
taxpayers,  the  cost  is  high.  About 
$5  billion  per  year  goes  to  non- 
reading  adults  on  welfare  because 
they  cannot  get  or  keep  a  job. 


In  Cowley  County  alone, 
according  to  a  1988  survey,  there 
were  987  people  unemployed.  Of 
course  that  does  not  mean  that  any 
one  of  them  is  illiterate,  but 
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national  statistics  show  a  correla- 
tion between  unemployment  and 
illiteracy. 

Another  $8  billion  is  lost  in 
tax  revenues  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
nonreading  adult  earns  42  percent 
less  than  a  high  school  graduate. 

Terry    Eaton     heads     the 


General  Equivalency  Degree  pro- 
gram at  Cowley  County 
Community  College.  Many  times, 
when  an  adult  comes  to  her  seek- 
ing a  GED,  she  discovers  he  or 
she  does  not  read. 
When  this  happens, 
the  adult  is  placed 
with  a  volunteer 
tutor  trained  in  the 
Laubach  method. 

The  Laubach 
method  is  designed 
to  take  a  nonread- 
ing adult  from 
below  fourth  grade 
reading  level  to  the 
sixth  grade  level. 
Normally,  an  adult 
who  absolutely 
does  not  read  takes 
two  years  to  go 
through  the  entire 
program. 

"For  a  long  time, 
people  were  afraid  to  get  help," 
Eaton  said.  "But  with  good  public- 
ity, such  as  movies  like  Stanley 
and  Iris,  people  have  been  coming 
out  of  the  woodwork.  They  know 
they're  not  alone." 

One  nonreading  adult  wrote, 
(See  Literacy,  Page  11) 
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Literacy 

from  page  10 

after  learning  to  read: 

If  I  could  not  read 
I  would  feel 
trapped, 
confined,  in  a  cage! 

by  learning  how  to  read, 
my  door  opens  wide, 
and  lets  me  be  free 
to  go  anywhere, 
or  do  anything 
I  choose  to  read 
about! 

Knowing  how  to  read 
removed  the  bars, 
takes  away  my 
cage! 

Eaton  has  seen  many  obtain 
jobs  as  a  result  of  learning  to  read. 
Many  earn  a  GED  and  take  col- 
lege classes.  Right  now,  about  20 
people  are  being  helped  at  Cowley 
County  Community  College. 

CCCC  sophomore  Kristin 
Black  learned  the  Laubach 
Method,  and  is  certified  to  teach 
adults  to  read. 

"It's  terrible  not  to  be  able  to 
read,"  Black  said.  "You  couldn't 
read  cards  or  letters  you  were  sent. 

"I  like  to  do  things  like  that, 
to  better  myself  and  others.  It  was 
an  opportunity  that  I  couldn't  pass 
up." 

Lynn  Jordan,  CCCC  student 
and  faculty  member,  also  teaches 
adults  to  read  using  the  Laubach 
method. 

The  nonreading  adult  is  very 


Defined  by  Laubach  Literacy 
International,  illiteracy  is  "the  lack  of 
listening,  speaking;  reading,  writing  and 
mathematics  skills  necessary  to  solve 
the  problems  one  encounters  in  daily 
life,  to  take  full  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties in  one's  environment,  and  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  transformation  of  one's 
society." 

The  following  essay,  written  by  a  former  nonreading  adult  who 

sought  help  at  CCCC,  expresses  a  sense  of  helplessness  felt  by 
adults  who  cannot  read. 

"I  felt  bad  and  ashamed  that  other  people  could  read  and  write. 
And  I  couldn't.  I  felt  about  an  inch  high.  And  embarrassed  about  it. 
I  felt  like  an  outsider  and  I  felt  like  I  was  left  out  of  everything. 

"I  feel  like  I  can  fit  in  with  other  people  and  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation now.  And  have  a  good  time  talking  to  people  and  learning 
from  people.  And  my  own  mistakes.  And  learn  to  compromise  with 
things  that  go  on  in  my  life.  I  set  down  and  write  letters  to  friends 
and  family  and  now  they  can  read  it  and  know  what  Tarn  saying  in 
it  and  not  have  to  read  it  two  or  three  times  to  see  what  I'm  trying 
to  say  in  it.  Now  I  know  I  can  do  it  and  I  proved  it  to  my  self  and 

"I  didn't  know  how  to  read  or  write  very  good  because  I  had 
no  one  that  would  take  time  for  me,  to  help  me  read  or  write,  or  say 
that  I  did  well  or  good  on  anything.  Now  I  know  I  can  do  it  and  I've 
got  someone  that  will  help  me  to  do  what  I  now  know  I  can  do  and 
it  makes  me  feel  good  about  myself  and  what  I've  learned. 

"I  feel  good  about  myself  now  because  I  have  help  and  I  know 
that  I  can  do  it  for  myself.  And  my  teacher  is  a  good  teacher  who 
helps  people  when  they  need  it.  And  I  enjoy  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write  so  I  can  write  to  people  and  read  my  mail  without  help 
from  anyone.  Sometimes  I  do  need  help  but  I  try  to  do  it  on  my 
own." 


clever,  Jordan  said.  He  learns  to 
memorize  and  fake  his  way 
through  life. 


"But  no  one  should  have  to 
miss  their  kindergartener's  school 
function,  or  baking  a  cake." 
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Dixon  eyes  recordbook 

Alabama  native  a  quiet  force  behind  Tiger  men 


By  David  Mclntire 

Business  Manager 

As    comparisons    go, 
Phenix  City,  Ala.  and 
Arkansas  City,  Kan. 
have  little  in  common. 

Phenix  City,  just  across  the 
border  from  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  rural 
Kansas  com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y 
15,000  call 
home. 

But  as 
athletes  go, 
Antonio 
"Pep"  Dixon 
has  little  in  common  with 
many  others.  While  most  high 
school  seniors  named 
Alabama  Player  of  the  Year 
would  have  signed  with  a 
large  four-year  school  with  a 
nationally-ranked  program, 
Dixon  opted  for  a  major  role 
in  a  smaller  program. 

"I  like  it  here,"  Dixon  said. 
I'm  glad  I  came  here.  When  I 
came  to  visit  I  said  to  myself, 
'I  can  deal  with  this.'  I  wanted 
someplace  where  I  could  con- 
centrate on  school." 

The  physical  education  and 
health  major  was  named  pre- 
season All-American,  but 
downplays  the  importance  of 
his  selection.  One  thing  that 
can't  be  downplayed  is  his  sta- 
tistics. 


Brett  Bohannon/Tfte  PULSE 

Dixon  takes  aim  to  adding  another  point  to  his 
career  total.  He  is  on  a  pace  to  set  a  record. 


Dixon  was  last  year's  lead- 
ing scorer  with  an  average  of 
20  points  a  game,  and  was 
chosen  all-Jayhawk 

Conference  and  all-Region 
VI.  In  eight  games  Dixon 
scored  30  points  or  more, 
including  a  38-point  game 
against  Cloud  County. 

Dixon  is  well  on  the  way 
to  becoming  Cowley's  all- 
time  leading  scorer.  The 
record  is  held  by  Del 
Heidebrecht  with  1,323  points 
during  a  career  from  1956-58. 
Dixon  had  87 1  points  entering 
the  1992-93  season  and  could 
reach  the  record  with  a 
remaining  game  average  of  25 
points. 

But  Dixon  isn't  worried 
about  the  glory. 

"I  would  foul  out  if  it  would 
help  the  team,"  Dixon  said. 

Dixon  plans  to  head  south 
after  graduation;  to  play  clos- 
er to  his  family.  He  says  the 
one  thing  he  does  miss  is  get- 
ting to  play  in  front  of  his 
family.  They  are  very  impor- 
tant to  Dixon.  He  credits  his 
mother  and  grandmother  as 
driving  forces  both  on  and  off 
the  court. 

"They  told  me  to  stick  with 
it  (school  and  basketball)," 
Dixon  said.  But  school  was 
always  the  priority. 

"My  mom  says,  'If  you 
aren't  in  school,  you  aren't 
staying  in  my  house.'" 
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Superstitions  about  HALLOWEEN 

Halloween.  All  Hallow's  Eve.  Beggars  Night.  A  festival  for  children  known  in  the 
United  States  as  Trick  or  Treat  night  occurs  when  costumed  youngsters  roam  their  neigh- 
borhoods with  open  bags  for  treats. 

Many  of  us  think  of  Halloween  as  a  spook  night,  but  we  don't  really  connect  it  with 
death. 

The  name  Halloween  is  of  Christian  origin  and  refers  to  the  eve  of  All  Hallow's  or  AH 
Saints  Day,  which  falls  on  Nov.  1.  Nov.  1  among  the  Druids  was  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  a  festival  of  the  sun  god. 

They  light  fires  in  his  honor. 
They  believed  that  on  Oct.  3 1 ,  the  end  of  the  old  year,  the  lord  of  death  gathered 
together  all  the  souls  of  the  dead  who  had  been  condemned  to  enter  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  decided  what  form  they  should  take  for  the  next  year. 

They  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  good  entered  the  body  of  another  human  being  at 
death.  They  also  believed  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  could  be  lightened  by  gifts 
and  prayers  to  the  god. 

Many  of  us  aren't  superstitious,  and  many  of  us  probably  don't  believe  any  of  this. 
But  this  is  where  Halloween  received  its  name.  It  is  considered  a  scary  night  and  strange 
things  do  occur. 

Maybe  the  lord  of  death  does  come  to  gather  up  the  bad  and  good  souls.  So  you  peo- 
ple who  don't  want  to  be  an  animal  of  some  sort  had  better  be  saying  your  prayers  at 
.night. 
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VoLTS  take  charge 

Students  strive  to  make  a  difference 


By  Novelda  Sommers 

Staff  Reporter 


R 


ight  now  more  than  30  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in 
poverty. 

Since  1900,  the  average  human 
life  span  has  doubled,  which  means 
more  aging  Americans. 

There  is  a  growing  hole  in  the 
ozone  layer. 

What  do  all  of  these  things  have 
in  common? 

Answer:  A  group  of  more  than 
60  Cowley  County  Community 
College  students  who  want  to  take 
action  on  a  local  level.  These  stu- 
dents belong  to  a  campus  organiza- 
tion called  Volunteers  Learning 
Through  Service. 

The  purpose  of  VoLTS,  accord- 
ing to  club  president  Katy  Davis,  is 
to  "help  others  through  service  and 
through  that  to  learn  about  commu- 
nities." 

"VoLTS  does  a  lot  for  self- 
esteem,"  Davis  said.  "It  does  a  lot 
for  friendship  and  getting  involved 
in  college.  That's  kind  of  our  main 
aim." 

To  VoLTS  members,  service  can 
be  anything  from  companionship 
visits  to  shut-ins,  to  providing  a 
positive  role  model  for  a  troubled 
youngster.  It  is  reaching  out,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  give  hope  to  some- 
one without  hope,  or  lending  a 
hand  where  no  one  else  in  the  com- 
munity has  stepped  in  to  help. 

VoLTS  in  not  just  a  labor  force. 
(See  VoLTS,  Page  15) 


Cowley  student  and  VoLTS  member  Kelly  Benton  earned  the  title 
Iniki"  at  the  first  VoLTS  luau  held  Sept.  17, 1992. 
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VoLTS 

from  page  14 

"We  are  students,"  faculty  advisor 
Mark  Jarvis  said,  "and  we  are  vol- 
unteers, learning  through  service.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  we  get 
something  out  of  what  we  do,  not 
just  to  feel  good,  but  to  get  some 
tactile,  hands-on  education." 

Jarvis  first  got  the  idea  of  start- 
ing a  community  service  club 
about  a  year  ago  when  he  discov- 
ered federal  funding  was  available 
for  such  organizations. 

He  began  to  get  involved  on  the 
state  level,  attending  meetings  and 
brainstorming  sessions,  ultimately 
working  toward  applying  for  a 
grant.  The  grant  was  submitted  for 
Cowley  County  last  March. 

At  about  that  time,  Jarvis  decid- 
ed to  get  students  involved.  In 
April  1992,  he  called  the  first 
meeting,  to  which  five  students 
attended.  The  second  meeting  drew 
nine  students.  The  third  brought  15 
students,  two  faculty  members  and 
a  staff  member. 

By  semester's  end,  the  club  had 
swelled  to  36  members,  written  a 
constitution  and  become  a  recog- 
nized organization  through 
CCCC's  Student  Government 
Association.  They  had  also  planted 
1,000  trees,  committed  to  cleaning 
the  highway  and  started  painting  a 
museum. 

During  the  summer,  the  group 
decreased  to  about  10  people,  but 


"VoLTS  does  a  lot  for  self-esteem.  It  does  a  lot  for  friend- 
ship and  getting  involved  in  college.  That's  kind  of  our  main 
aim." 

Katy  Davis,  VoLTS  President 


remained  active.  They  met  every 
month  and  even  held  a  garage  sale 
to  raise  money  when  they  found 
out  the  grant  did  not  go  through. 


Then  during  the  fall  semester, 
VoLTS  had  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  organization  to  new 
students  at  Cowley's  freshmen  ori- 
entation. Once  again,  its  ranks 
increased.  Jarvis  estimated  50-90 
people  have  joined  or  will  join. 

Still  a  relatively  new  organiza- 
tion, VoLTS  is  growing  and  chang- 
ing. This  fall  they  had  decided  to 
do  a  few  major  projects  during  the 
school  year.  For  instance,  VoLTS 
threw  a  Halloween  party  for  grade 
school  children  on  Arkansas  City's 


"Even  though  there  are  only  500-1,000  college  students 
around  here,  they  could  really  shake  the  bowels  of  the  earth  if 
they  wanted  to." 

Mark  Jarvis,  VoLTS  Sponsor 


chilly  trick-or-treat  night.  And  a 
senior  citizens'  prom  is  planned  for 
the  spring. 

But  when  they  found  difficulty 
organizing  and  funding  projects, 
such  as  the  November  project  edu- 
cating area  school  children  on 
native  people,  a  few  changes  had  to 
be  made. 

The  environmental  committee 
was  done  away  with,  and  it  was 
decided  the  social  services  commit- 
tee would  shift  its  focus  away  from 
big  projects.  Now  the  social  ser- 
vices committee  is  geared  more 
toward  individual  projects  like 
winterizing  homes  for  the  elderly. 

VoLTS  is  not  exclusive  to  any 
group  of  people  and  there  are  no 
requirements  or  membership  fees. 

New  members  are  welcome 
throughout  the  year.  Anyone  who 
is  interested  in  volunteer  service,  or 
who  wants  to  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  community,  is 
encouraged  to  participate. 

Jarvis  said  he  wanted  the  group 
to  be  recognized  as  a  powerful 
force,  a  group  of  students  who 
care,  instead  of  "greedy,  selfish 
college  students." 

And  Jarvis  believes  in  the  power 
of  college  students  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

"Even  though  there  are  only 
500-1,000  college  students  around 
here,  they  could  shake  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  if  they  wanted  to," 
Jarvis  said.  "They  could  really  do 
some  dramatic  things." 
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'Missing  Years'  found  at  61st 

Ball  crowned  Queen  Alalah  at  star-spangled 


By  David  Mclntire, 

Tina  Dillon  and  Mary  Wyatt 

Staff  Reporters 

Arkalalah  made  up  for  lost 
time  this  year.  The  61st 
annual  event  celebrated  its 
Missing  Years,  the  years  between 
1943  and  1945  the  Arkalalah  cele- 
bration was  canceled  due  to  World 
War  II. 

Christi  Ball,  sophomore  dental 
hygiene  major,  was  crowned 
Queen  Alalah  at  the  Arkalalah 
Coronation  Oct.  30  in  W.S.  Scott 
Auditorium. 

"I  feel  very  honored  and  excit- 
ed," Ball  said.  "It  is  so  unbeliev- 
able to  me." 

Ball  was  crowned  by  reigning 
queen,  LeaAnn  Shurtz.  Shurtz,  a 


This  year  the  carnival  was  right  outside  our  front  door,  making  it  tempt- 
ing to  ditch  class,  but  difficult  to  find  a  parking  place. 


1991  Cowley  graduate,  is  now  at 
Emporia  State  University  majoring 
in  elementary  education. 


In  addition  to  the  Queen  Alalah 
honor,  Ball  is  also  active  in 
ADAAC,  Mu  Alpha  Theta  and  is 


From  left,  Julie  Phelps,  Debbie  Capps,  Queen  Christi  Ball,  Zee  Brothers  and  Karen  Wunderlich. 
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annual  Arkalalah 

coronation  at  W.S.  Scott 


vice     president     of     Student 
Government  Association. 

The  other  finalists,  Debbie 
Capps,  Zee  Brothers,  Julie  Phelps 
and  Karen  Wunderlich,  mirrored 
Ball's  enthusiasm. 

"I'm  really  happy  for  Christi," 
Phelps  said.  "The  whole  thing  has 
been  a  lot  of  fun." 

Capps,  sophomore  theater  educa- 
tion major,  was  named  first  runner- 
up. 

Several  Cowley  groups  were 
involved  in  the  coronation. 
Tigerette  DanceLine  kicked  up  its 
heels  to  "American  Patrol"  while 
the  C.C.  Singers  brought  down  the 
house  with  "Hit  Parade." 

Both  group's  performance  reflect- 
ed the  40s  theme. 

"They  did  an  outstanding  job.  I 
am  so  proud  of  them,"  said  Connie 
Wedel,  director  of  C.C.  Singers. 
"The  crowd  just  loved  them." 

"That's  one  of  the  best  looking 
armies  I've  ever  seen,"  Dr.  Nick 
Rogers,  emcee,  said  when  the 
Tigerettes  had  finished. 

The  College  also  was  represented 
in  the  visiting  queen  court  with 
Miss  Ashton,  Misti  Carson;  Miss 
Otto,  Eleasha  White;  and  Miss 
Silverdale,  Tamara  Goatley. 

Friday  night  was  capped  off  with 
a  dance  sponsored  by  SGA  for  the 
visiting  queens  and  Queen  Alalah 
and  court. 

The  Coronation  and  dance  were 
just  the  Friday  night  warmup  to  the 


Saturday  main  event.  The 
Arkalalah  Parade  was 
attended  by  more  than 
30,000  people. 

Once  again  the  College 
was  well  represented. 
Serving  as  Grand 
Marshal,  former  vocal 
music  instructor  Kenneth 
Judd  led  the  2  1/2-mile 
jaunt  down  Summit 
Street. 
Judd  was  honored  for  his 
30-plus  years  as  vocal 
music  instructor  and 
involvement  with  the 
Arkalalah  organization. 
In  addition  to  more  than 
25  years  as  director  of  the 
Arkansas  City  High  School  vocal 
music  program,  Judd  was  an 
instructor  at  Cowley  from  1983  to 
1989. 

"I  guess  this  means  that  I'll  have 
a  good  seat  for  the  parade,"  Judd 
quipped  about  the  honor. 

With  Judd,  the  visiting  queens, 
and  Queen  Alalah  and  court  floats, 
the  College  had  floats  sponsored 
by  the  Spirit  Squad  and  also  SGA. 


SGA  members  Kelly  Benton,  Kenny  Harjo 
and  Eric  Andes  re-enact  the  landing  at  Iwo 
Jima. 


The  SGA  float  was  a  series  of 
three  vignettes,  with  students  par- 
ticipating, including  the  flag-rais- 
ing at  Iwo  Jima  and  a  sock  hop. 

The  Spirit  Squad  float  held  the 
entire  squad  and  when  the  flow  of 
the  parade  slowed,  the  group 
wooed  the  crowds  with  its  award- 
winning  routines. 

Always  a  favorite  among  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  the  carnival  pro- 
vided those  with  strong  stomachs 
and  deep  pockets  a  good  time. 


"I  guess  this  means  that  I'll  have  a  good  seat  for  the 
parade." 

Grand  Marshal  Kenneth  Judd 
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Cowley  students  get 


By  Miqueline  McDaniel 


Editor-in-Chief 

Have  you  ever  wondered 
about  the  thoughts  that  go 
through  your  mind? 

I'm  sure  that  you  would  not  like 
for  everyone  else  to  know.  But 
when  under  hypnosis,  you  have  no 
control  over  your  ability  to  keep 
quiet.  This  case  was  proven  by  our 
September  guest  at  Cowley,  hypno- 
tist Frederick  Winters.  This  man 
brought  out  the  other  side  in  many 
of  our  students  and  made  an  excit- 
ing evening  out  of  a  simple  hypno- 
tist session. 

He  dazed  the  crowd  that  gath- 
ered in  the  Little  Theatre  on  Sept. 
1.  The  crowd  was  full  of  disbelief 
in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
show,  but  when  the  volunteers 
started  acting  as  if  they  were  really 
under  some  kind  of  hypnosis,  the 
audience's  disbelief  turned  into 
amazement. 

Many  people  in  the  crowd  were 
shocked  by  his  ability.  Winters 
took  a  group  of  college  students 
and  turned  them  into  babbling 
idiots.  Not  hard  to  do,  might  I  add. 
Most  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  evening  were  sincere  in  saying, 
"I  really  felt  nothing,  I  don't 
remember  much." 

When  students  were  told  how 
they  acted,  most  were  embarrassed, 


Hypnotist  Frederick  Winters  fools  a  group  of  Cowley  students. 


but  blew  it  off  as  a  fun  evening. 

During  one  part  of  the  evening, 
when  Winters  told  the  participants 
they  were  nude,  they  all  started 
moving  around  trying  to  hide  from 
the  audience. 

Next  Winters  impressed  upon 
them  that  the  audience  was  nude. 
At  this  point  Lance  Arbuckle  stood 
up  and  yelled  "Mrs.  Ewing  is 
naked."  I'm  still  not  sure  who  was 
more  embarrassed  from  the  inci- 
dent, Arbuckle  or  Mrs.  Ewing. 

The  excitement  didn't  end  there. 
Two  women  began  a  conversation 
in  moon  language.  A  few  danced 
as  if  they  were  on  "Club  MTV." 
Some     even     changed     sexes. 


Winters  had  them  believing  every- 
thing he  told  them. 

Winters  believes  that  hypnosis  is 
the  key  to  unlocking  the  subcon- 
scious mind.  The  subconscious 
mind  does  not  reason,  explaining 
for  the  rarity  of  events. 

Winters  began  hypnosis  13  years 
ago  while  attending  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  111. 

He  became  interested  when  a 
hypnotist  came  to  his  dorm  room. 

"He  did  a  show  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  train  me  in  hypnotism," 
Winters  said. 

Winters'  show  made  for  an  inter- 
esting evening  and  maybe  it  could 
help  with  things  in  our  own  lives. 


MB 
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Clinton  wins.  Bush 


By  David  Mclntire 


Clinton 


Business  Manager 
Illustrations  by  Shawn  Franklin 

In  a  campaign  battle 
waged  as  much  on 
television       talk 
shows  as  at  the  debate 
lectern,  Bill  Clinton, 
Governor  of 

Arkansas,  became 
the  first  Democrat 
in  12  years  to  hold 
the  high  office. 

Clinton  received 
43  percent  of  the 
popular  vote;  the 
lowest      winning 
percentage   since 
1968,  to  incumbent 
George  Bush's  38 
percent,  and  Texas 
billionaire       Ross 
Perot's  19  percent. 

The  Nov.  4  decision 
ended  a  campaign  that 
historians      say      has 
changed  the  way  cam 
paigns  will  be  run  in  the 
future. 

While  all  candidates  blast- 
ed the  media  as  unfair  and  biased,  they  also  courted  her 
with  an  intensity  usually  reserved  for  prom  dates. 

When  Perot  challenged  his  supporters  to  put  his  name  on 
the  ballot  in  all  fifty  states,  he  didn't  set  up  a  press  confer- 
ence, he  went  to  popular  talk  show  host,  Larry  King.  The 
other  candidates  followed  suit  by  scrambling  for  appear- 
ances on  morning  news  and  afternoon  talk  shows  like  Good 
Morning  America  and  Donahue.  In  the  end,  the  appeal  to 
the  masses  through  the  popular  programs  seemed  to  impact 
the  voters  more  negatively  than  positively. 
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loses.  Perot  quits. 

Bush,  whose  approval  rating  during  the  Desert  Storm  crisis  was  the  highest  of  any  modern  president, 
couldn't  seem  to  get  his  campaign  jump  started.  As  more  and  more  voters  made  the 
economy  the  No.  1  issue,  Bush  seemed  to  bury  his  head  in  foreign  policy 

Perot,  who  at  one  point  seemed  to  be  the  first  independent  candidate 
history  with  a  real  chance  to  win,  sank  himself  by  withdrawing  from  th 
race  in  mid-summer  and  then,  once  back  in  the  race  in  late-fall,  make 
what  seemed  to  be  far-fetched  allegations  against  President  Bush. 

As  it  appeared  that  more  and  more  first-time  voters  were  going  to 
cast  their  votes,   all  three  candidates  lobbied  the  college-age  voter. 
Perot  adjusted  his  stance  on  issues  to  attract  the  younger  voter, 
Clinton  showed  up  on  th  Arsenio  Hall  show,  and  Bush  allowed 
MTV  an  exclusive  interview. 

In  the  end,  more  than  100  million  voter  or  55  percent  of  all 
American  eligible  turned  out.  A  sharp  increase  from  1988  when 
less  than  50  percent  turned  out  to  vote. 

With  little  voice  left,  the  46-year-old  president-elect  told  the 
40,000  supporters  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  on  election  night,  "We  feel 
good  tonight,  but  think  of  how  good  we'll  feel  when  we  change  a 
country." 

"It's  over."  Bush  whispered  to  first  lady  Barbara  after  his  con- 
cession speech  from  Washington  on  election  night. 


"It's  over."  Bush  whispered  to  first  lady  Barbara  after 
his  concession  speech  in  Washington  on  election  night. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Vice-President  Dan  Quayle  conceded,  "Bill 
Clinton  ran  a  much  better  campaign.  The  two  words  that  cost  the 
Republicans  the  election  were  the  economy  and  the  campaign.  If  he  runs 
the  country  as  well  as  he  ran  the  campaign,  we'll  be  all  right." 

It  is  interesting  to  note;  Quayle,  a  possible  1996  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  made  the  remarks  on  Larry  King  Live,  where  Perot  got  his  start. 


PTK 
signs 
165  in 
regis- 
tration 
drive 


A  voter  regis- 
tration drive  spon* 
sored  by  the  Alpha 
Gamma  Upsilon 
Chapter  of  Phi 
Theta  Kappa 
added  165  names 
to  the  voter  rolls  in 
Cowley  County. 

"The  turnout 
was  tremendous, 


more  than  we  had  anticipated,"  said 
Gary  Morrison,  president  of  PTK. 

It  became  clear  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  the  response  was  going  to  be 
higher  that  first  thought.  Before 
tables  and  chairs  could  beset  up, 
PTK  members  were  already  register- 
ing students,  By  10:30  a.m.,  the  ini- 
tial batch  of  registration  cards  were 
gone  arid  a  second  package  had  to  be 
brought  by  the  county  election  offi- 


cer 

''During  breaks  in  classes,  they 
(students)  were  backed  up  four  and 
five  deep,  Fred  Laurents,  PTK 
Student  Government  Association 
representative  said. 

Members  noted  the  importance  of 
this  presidential  race  and  the  need 
for  younger  voters  to  become 
involved  in  the  process  as  reasons 
for  having  the  registration  drive. 
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Looking  forward 


Listen  up 

The  sweet  sounds  of  the  Cowley 
Concert  and  Jazz  bands  can  be 
heard  April  4. 


Mr.  Cinderfella 

Which  Cowley  man 
will  wear  the  crown 
this  year?  Find  out 
April  26  in  the  Little 
Theatre  in  Galle- 
Johnson  Hall.  You 
won't  want  to  miss  it! 


Tennis  season 

Both  the  Tiger  men's  and  women's  ten- 
nis teams  open  play  in  early  March. 
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To  the  past 


Go  Get'em  Girls!!! 

Look  for  the  DanceLine  to  per- 
form during  Cowley  men's  and 
women's  basketball  games. 


THE  BIG  DAY!!!! 

Commencement  will  be  held  May  8. 
Good  luck  to  all  the  graduates!! 


PULSE 

File  Photographs 


Homecoming 

Last  year's  Homecoming  queen  and  king,  Missy 
Givens  and  C.J.  Flores.  Two  more  Cowley  students 
will  be  crowned  Feb.  13. 
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Take 
Heart! 

Wellness  Center 
gets  College, 
community  fit 


By  Melissa  McBride 

Staff  Reporter 

The  Wellness  Center,  which 
opened  Aug.  18,  1992, 
seems  to  be  doing  excep- 
tionally well. 

The  athletes  and  non-athletes  are 
enjoying  it  very  much.  And  not  just 
Cowley  students,  faculty  and  staff 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  easy 
way  to  stay  in  shape.  Arkansas 
City  townspeople  also  are  getting 
into  the  act  of  aerobic  fitness. 

Those  who  are  not  students 
enroll  for  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory performances. 

The  Wellness  Center,  under  the 
direction  of  head  volleyball  coach 
and  physical  education  instructor 
Deb  Nittler,  focuses  on  the  individ- 
ual and  tries  to  adjust  each  person's 
goals  so  they  don't  overdue  them- 
selves. This  is  determined  through 
an  individual's  age  and  sex. 

First,  the  resting  pulse  rate  is 
found.  Then  participants  warm  up 
on  the  step-up  station  and  a  three- 
minute  exercise. 

They  again  take  their  pulse  to 
determine  their  working  heart  rate. 


Ed  Judd,  left,  and  Wody  Smith  use  exercise  bicycles  to  warm  up  and  to 
cool  down  at  the  Wellness  Center. 


For  example,  a  person's  working 
heart  rate  range  may  be  between 
104  and  138.  Any  number  below  or 
above  is  the  target  heart  rate.  If  a 
person  works  out  and  his  heart  rate 
is  103,  they  need  to  speed  it  up.  If 
it's  139,  they  need  to  slow  down. 

For  the  cardiovascular  system, 
participants  hit  the  press,  then  the 
exercise  bike  or  running  board. 

The  Wellness  Center  strives  on 


working  the  muscles,  then  the  heart 
—  muscle,  heart,  muscle,  heart. 
Participants  spend  30  seconds  at 
each  station  for  a  30-minute  circuit. 
The  Wellness  Center  schedule  is 
for  anyone,  no  matter  how  busy. 
It's  for  the  early  birds  who  enjoy 
getting  up  at  6,  and  it's  also  for  the 
late-night  owls  who  maybe  have  to 
work  all  day  or  take  care  of  the 
children. 
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New  year  brings  new  faces 

at  Cowley 


Rae  Dale 

Business  Technology 


Bruce  Crouse 

Nondestructive  Testing 


Connie  Wedel 

Vocal  Music 


Charles  McKown 

Management  Information 
System 


Cathy  Hendricks 

Social  Sciences 


Julie  Kratt 

Learning  Skills  Lab 


More  on  Page  27 
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Nondestructive  Testing 

Only  program  in  Kansas;  three  in  the  region 


By  Tina  Dillon 


Staff  Reporter 

During  the  fall  1992  semes- 
ter, Cowley  implemented 
a  two-year  program  that 
will  result  in  an  associate  of 
applied  science  degree.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  state  of 
Kansas  and  one  of  only  three  in 
the  region.  The  new  program  is 
Nondestructive  Testing. 

Nondestructive  testing  is  a 
branch  of  quality  control.  NDT  is 
the  examining  of  an  object  or  a 
material  in  a  way  that  will  not 
affect  its  future  usefulness.  These 
tests  are  used  to  detect  any  inter- 
nal or  external  imperfections,  to 
determine  composition,  structure, 
thickness,  life  expectancy,  or 
properties,  or  to  measure  geomet- 
ric characteristics  without  affect- 
ing the  form,  fit,  or  the  function 
of  the  object  being  observed. 

Bruce  Crouse  is  the  man 
responsible  for  developing  the 
NDT  program  at  Cowley.  Prior  to 
instructing  at  Cowley,  he  worked 
at  Beech  Aircraft  in  Wichita  as  an 
NDT  inspector  for  three  and  a 
half  years. 

To  get  the  program  off  the 
ground,  Cowley  was  given  a 
$200,000  grant.  Also,  Beech, 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Cessna 
contributed  pieces  of  equipment 
to  the  college.  The  pieces  of 
equipment  donated  would  have 
cost  $2,000  to  $40,000  if  pur- 
chased new,  Crouse  said. 


Bruce  Crouse,  former  NDT  inspector  at  Beech  Aircraft  in  Wichita,  devel- 
oped the  first  NDT  program  in  Kansas. 


After  graduation,  job  placement 
is  high  in  this  particular  field.  Not 
only  is  there  a  market  on  the 
national  level,  but  also  here  in  the 
Midwest  with  the  large  Kansas 
aircraft  industry  and  oil  industry 
in  Oklahoma. 

Crouse  said  he  wants  to  make 
the  students  aware  of  the  different 
measuring  techniques  in  the 
industry.  Techniques  of  examina- 
tion being  taught  include  visual 
inspection,  as  well  as  magnetic 
particle,  ultrasound,  radiography, 
liquid  penetrant  and  eddy  current. 

"I  want  to  expose  the  students 


to  all  testing  techniques  .  .  . 
Nuclear  powerplant,  aircraft  and 
pipeline,"  Crouse  said.  "If  you 
spread  out,  you  have  a  diversified, 
well-rounded  student  who  can  go 
to  a  number  of  places.  They  have 
to  think  on  their  own,  but  I  try  to 
get  the  ball  rolling." 

Due  to  the  growing  need  of 
visual  inspectors,  Crouse  said 
they  will  concentrate  intensely  on 
visual  inspection. 

"Industry  is  shifting  toward 
requiring  inspection.  I  want  to 
make  the  student  marketable, 
(See  NDT,  Page  27) 
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working  to  meet  the  industry's 
needs." 

Crouse  said  those  currently 
enrolled  in  the  course  were  those 
already  in  the  workforce  who 
wanted  to  upgrade  their  skills  for 
advancement. 

"Most  of  the  students  heard 
about  the  program  by  word  of 
mouth  while  at  the  workplace  or 
by  a  friend,"  Crouse  said.  "They 
were  aroused  by  the  curiosity  and 
looked  into  the  program." 

Crouse  said  this  was  why  he 
hadn't  heard  much  response  from 
those  students  who  recently  grad- 
uated from  high  school. 

"High  school  students  have  not 
been  exposed  to  this  program  and 
potential  it  can  have,"  Crouse 
said. 


"/  want  to  expose  the  stu- 
dents to  all  testing  tech- 
niques, if  you  spread  out, 
you  have  a  diversified,  well- 
rounded  student  who  can  go 

a  number  of  places. " 

Bruce  Crouse 
NDT  Instructor 


"However  when  they  do,  they 
will  be  the  ones  who  will  do  the 
traveling  to  different  areas.  With 
the  students  now,  this  is  their 
home  where  they  have  raised  their 
families." 


A  problem  that  has  risen  in  the 
program  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  two- 
year  cycle  program.  During  the 
fall  semester,  the  students  did  an 
introduction  overview.  When  they 
return  for  the  spring  semester, 
Crouse  will  take  them  into  greater 
detail,  going  into  specifics.  This 
would  make  a  student  wanting  to 
enter  the  program  behind  in  the 
class. 

"The  two-year  cycle  is  causing 
a  dilemma,"  Crouse  said.  "Later 
we  want  to  be  able  to  open  it  up 
to  another  class  every  fall.  We 
want  to  make  this  a  good  and 
accessable  program." 

Later  on  Crouse  said  he  would 
like  to  write  an  introduction  book 
for  the  course. 

"I  haven't  found  one  good  intro 
course  book  that  has  satisfied 
me,"  Crouse  said.  "I  had  to  use 
several  books  to  get  the  overview 
of  what  I  wanted." 


New  year  brings  new  faces  at  Cowley 

From  page  25 


Larry  Tuma 

Dean  of  Admin. /AD 


Kim  Nye 
Athletic  Trainer 


Shi  Osterthun 

Coordinator  Public  Information 
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PTK  initiates  record  number  in  candle  light  ceremony 


Novelda  Sommers 


Staff  Writer 

On  October  11,  the  Courtright 
Room  in  the  Nelson  Student  Center 
overflowed  with  Cowley  County 
Community  College's  brightest 
students. 

That  day,  in  a  candlelight  cere- 
mony, the  Alpha  Gamma  Upsilon 
chapter  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa  induct- 
ed 59  new  members,  the  largest  in 
the  organization's  history. 

"This  really  is  an  honor  for 
these  students,"  Paul  Stirnaman, 
PTK  sponsor,  said. 

To  be  inducted  into  PTK  a  stu- 
dent must  have  a  minimum  of  a 
3.25  G.P.A.,  be  currently  enrolled 
in  12  hours  or  more  with  12  or 
more  cumulative  hours,  and 
receive  three  faculty  nominations. 


The  lifetime  membership  in  the 
honor  fraternity  is  internationally 
recognized. 

Once  inducted,  members  are 
involved  in,  among  other  projects, 
civic  projects  and  community  ser- 


vice. PTK  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
voter  registration  drive  in  October 
and  the  canned  food  drive  in 
November.  The  voter  drive  regis- 
tered 165  new  voters  while  the 
food  drive  garnered  more  than  nine 
boxes  of  food  to  be  donated  to  the 
local  food  pantry. 

Members  of  the  organization 
attended  the  PTK  regional  confer- 
ence in  Pratt,  Kan.  Nov.  7  and  will 
attend  the  International  Convention 
in  Dallas  in  April. 

Officers  of  the  Alpha  Gamma 
Upsilon  chapter  of  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  are:  President,  Gary 
Morrison;  Vice-President,  Darci 
Oakley,  Secretary,  Jacinda  Shaw; 
Historian,  Debbie  Capps;  SGA 
Representative.  Fred  Laurents;  and 
SGA  alternate/Publicist,  David 
Mclntire. 


Nancy  Beach 
Deanna  Bliss 
Ed  Blue 

Clint  Brubakken 
Bob  Caldwell 
Deborah  Capps 
Kelly  Clower 


Rhoda  Hain 
Tammy  Holloway 
Patricia  Houk 
Miyuki  Ito 
Beth  Kelly 
Kay  Klautz 
Shari  Kielhorn 


Paul  McNalley 
Mary  Merz 
Christine  Miller 
Raline  Mock 
Gary  Morrison 
Darci  Oakley 
Maureen  Pate 


Congratulations  to  the  Fall  1992  inductees: 


Carl  Cogar 
Kathleen  Davis 
Robin  Dixon 
Sabra  Elwood 
Ladonna  Edicott 
Amy  Endorf 
Brian  Fatula 
Nancy  Finney 
James  Fry 
Michael  Gailey 
Kevin  Gooch 
Tina  Gooch 


Zandra  Kingsley 
Joni  Knab 
Kay  Knox 
Fred  Laurents 
Alisha  Lee 
By-neth  Leon 
Stevan  Levan 
Ronald  Levan 
Tyson  Marrs 
Carolyn  Marvel 
David  Mclntire 
Sharla  Mclver 


Julie  Phelps 
Maria  Potter 
Raymond  Robson 
Jacinda  Shaw 
Christina  Sleefe 
Jason  Sprouls 
Lisa  Swanson 
Debra  Taylor 
David  Waggoner 
Luke  Wasco 
Kenny  Westbrook 
Karen  Wunderlich 
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Student  of  the  Month»Septemberl992  I     Student  of  the  Month-October  1992 


-Sophomore 

-3.75  G.P.A. 

-Theater  Major 

-Historian,  Phi  Theta  Kappa 

-Vice-President,  ACT  ONE 

-First  Runner-up,  Queen  Alalah 

-Anne  in  Diary  of  Anne  Frank 

-Student  Ambassador 


-Sophomore 

-4.0  G.P.A. 
-Liberal  Arts  Major 
-Phi  Theta  Kappa 
-Traditional/Non-Traditional 
Students 
-VoLTS 
-Beta  SigmaPhi 


Student  of  the  Month-November  1992||  Student  of  the  Month-December  1992 


—Sophomore 
--4.0  G.P.A. 

--Technical  Education  Major 
-VoLTS 

--SGA  Rep.,  Mu  Alpha  Theta 
--SGA  Rep.,  Phi  Theta  Kappa 
--Traditional/Non-Traditional 
Students 
-Industrial  Technology  VICA 


-Sophomore 

-4.0  G.P.A. 

-Biology  Major 

-Phi  Theta  Kappa 

-Mu  Alpha  Theta 

-VoLTS 

-Transf  ering  to  KU  next  semester 
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Little  Theatre  full  of  laughs 

Third  annual  Puttin'  on  the  Hits  a  success 


By  Tina  Dillon 


Staff  Reporter 

Sept.  23,  1992  —  definitely  a 
night  to  be  remembered. 
Where  else  could  you  see  as 
many  men  dressed  as  women  and 
visa-versa? 

And  who  could  forget  the  Drs 
and  the  Deans  crawling  on  their 
hands  and  knees?  By  the  way,  is 
there  anyone  at  Cowley  who 
doesn't  know  who  Lance  Arbuckle 
is  by  now? 

If  you  attended  the  third  annual 
Puttin'  on  the  Hits  in  the  Galle- 
Johnson  Little  Threatre,  you  would 
know  that  it  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess. 

That  evening  the  crowd  went 
wild  over  each  and  every  act  from 
"Stevie  Ray  and  the  Achy  Fakey 
Singers"  to  the  "I.T.  Techies." 

This  year,  acts  had  to  be  turned 
away  because  everyone  wanted  to 
be  a  part  of  this  eventful  night. 

Thirteen  acts  were  able  to  com- 
pete and  show  off  their  talents. 
The  only  limitations  the  students 
had  to  follow  before  participating 
were  that  the  song  they  wished  to 
perform  could  be  no  longer  than 
three  minutes  and  they  had  to  sup- 
ply a  copy  of  the  song's  lyrics. 

The  competitors  were  pumped 
and  the  competition  was  intense. 
The  faculty  and  students  were  in 
two  separate  divisions.  It  was 
judges  Dan  Deener,  Diana  Kelly 
and  Steve  Lungren  who  had  the 
difficult  job  of  choosing  the  win- 
ners of  the  evening. 


From  left,  Teri  Lee,  Lance  Arbuckle  and  Eric  Andes  lip-synch  to  the  rune 
of  "My  Girl."  It  was  one  of  nine  student  acts  during  the  evening. 


Dressing  in  robes  and  slippers 
with  curlers  in  their  hair,  soph- 
mores  Debbie  Capps  and  Darci 
Oakley  received  first  place  and  $40 
for  their  rendition  of  "Ooh  Baby, 
Baby." 

Winning  second  and  $30  was 
Lance  Arbuckle,  Ernest 
Cushenberry  and  Aaron  Duryea  for 
the  song  "It's  Me  Again  Margaret" 
by  Ray  Stevens. 

Troy  Lackey  and  Jason 
McGlasson  placed  third,  receiving 
$20  for  their  performance  of  "Help 
I'm  White  and  I  Can't  Get  Down." 

Steve  Barnes,  Tyson  Blatchford, 

iiiij  30  Niij 


Kyle  Reeves,  Brian  Shephard  and 
Eric  Steiner  walked  away  with 
fourth  place  and  $10  for  their  per- 
formance of  Def  Leppard's  "Make 
Love  Like  A  Man." 

Placing  first  in  the  faculty  com- 
petition, was  Terri  Morrow,  Stu 
Osterthun,  Maggie  Picking,  Janice 
Stover  and  Joan  Warren. 

In  their  own  version  of  Cher's 
"Gypsies  Tramps  and  Theives," 
Osterthun,  coordinator  of  public 
information,  wore  a  long,  black 
wig  and  a  maroon  formal  with  a 
black  sequinse  belt.  As  he  sang, 
(See  Hits,  Page  31) 
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Morrow,  director  of  development; 
Picking,  dean  of  students;  Stover, 
development  office  secretary;  and 
Warren,  continuing  education  coor- 
dinator, dressed  as  gypsies  and 
danced  wildly  around  Osterthun. 

The  Drs  and  the  Deans  also  had 
the  crowd  in  an  uproar  when  they 
preformed  "Do  You  Love  Me." 
This  was  the  third  consecutive  year 
for  this  group  to  finish  second. 
The  group  consisted  of  college 
president  Dr.  Pat  McAtee;  Dr.  Bob 
Paxton,  dean  of  instruction;  and 
deans  Larry  Tuma,  Charlie  White, 
and  Conrad  Jimison. 

Receiving  third  place  was  the 


The  third  annual  Puttin'  on 
the  Hits  was  held  in  the  Little 
Theatre  in  Galle-Johnson  Hall 
before  a  sell-out  crowd. 


"Lyposecs."  Although  it  took  a 
while  to  find  them,  once  they  did 
make  it  to  the  stage,  secretaries 
Mickey  Taylor,  Teresa  Patton, 
Heather  Randall,  Pat  Brown, 
JoLynne  Oleson,  Debbie  Bridges 
and  Telisa  Boline  were  a  hit.  They 
waddled  and  strutted  their  stuff  to 
Wierd  Al's  "I'm  Fat." 

Both  the  student  and  faculty 
winners  received  special  rewards. 


They  were  given  trophies  made  of 
red  plastic  plates  with  bells  around 
it,  on  a  black  and  white  polka  dot 
ribbon  with  an  old  45  in  the  center. 
Not  only  did  the  audience  get  to 
watch  this  exciting  competition  on 
stage,  they  also  were  able  to  have  a 
little  competition  among  them- 
selves. Before  various  acts,  Dejon 
Ewing,  coordinator  of  the  event, 
rewarded  money  to  those  who 
could  "Name  That  Tune."  As  part 
of  a  song  was  played  for  the  crowd, 
those  who  recognized  the  tune 
were  to  quickly  stand  up  and  shout 
the  name  of  the  song  and  artist. 
The  first  to  stand  and  give  the  cor- 
rect information  was  given  a  cash 
reward.  The  cash  rewards  were 
from  $2  to  $10. 


From  left,  Terri  Morrow,  Joan  Warren,  Stu  Osterthun,  Janice  Stover  (behind)  and  Maggie  Picking  perform  Cher's 
hit  "Gypsies,  Tramps  and  Thieves."  The  group  placed  first  in  the  faculty/staff  category  of  the  contest. 
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All-Jayhawk 
Conference  Teams 

EASTERN  DIVISION 
FIRST  TEAM 

Karen  Wunderlich Cowley 

Valarie  Douglas Johnson 

Monica  Hill Coffeyville 

Julie  Robinson Neosho 

Jessica  Whitesell Independence 

Kim  Purkeypile Independence 

Heather  Johnson Johnson 

Sheila  Zlatnik Allen 

SECOND  TEAM 

Kumiko  Shinamura Cowley 

Carla  Edgett Independence 

Kristy  Hamilton Coffeyville 

Lee  Hudson Johnson 

Casse  Jones Fort  Scott 

Ann  Schiffelbein Fort  Scott 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Stacy  Shinliver Cowley 

Jen  Black Fort  Scott 

Tami  Cain Johnson 

Susannah  Stewart Allen 


Freshman  Melissa  Greer  of  Dexter  slams  a  spike  through  the  defense. 


Lady  Tigers  qualify  for  regionals 


By  Kary  Booher 


Contributing  Writer 

The  Lady  Tiger  volleyball 
team  finished  its  season 
being  eliminated  from  the 
Region  VI  Tournamant  Nov.  6-  7. 

Lacking  the  presence  of  sopho- 
more Tonya  Hern,  Cowley  could 
not  find  the  right  button  in  the 
opening  match,  falling  to  a  5-15,  4- 
15  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Johnson 
County. 

"Skill-wise,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared. We  had  kids  playing  who 
are  not  used  to  seeing  that  much 
action,"  coach  Deb  Nittler  said. 

Since  the  tournament  did  not 


begin  until  two  weeks  after  the 
Lady  Tigers'  sea- 
son finale  in 
which  the  team 
had  a  winning 
streak  going,  the 
team  appeared  to 
be  out  of  rhythm. 

"That  just  killed 
us,"  Nittler  said 
of  the  waiting  period. 

Cowley  must  have  been  on  some- 
one's hitlist  because  following  the 
opening  match  it  had  to  quickly 
regroup  to  battle  Cloud  County. 
The  Lady  Tigers  proved  to  be  no 
contest  as  they  were  crushed  1-15, 
7-15. 


Wunderlich 


Cloud  finished  the  tournament 
second  behind  Barton  County. 
Garden  City  pounded  the  Lady 
Tigers  for  the  final  game  for 
Cowley's  sophomores. 

A  few  bright  spots  appeared  for 
the  Lady  Tigers,  though.  Karen 
Wunderlich  was  a  unanimous  first- 
team  selection  for  the  all-Jayhawk 
Conference.  Also  honored  were 
Kumiko  Shinamura,  a  second-team 
selection,  and  Stacy  Shinliver,  hon- 
orable mention. 

Nittler  is  optimistic  about  next 
season.  Despite  losing  five  sopho- 
mores, she  returns  a  solid  staff. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  kids  coming 
back,"  Nittler  said. 
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were  towpict  what  a  traveler  might  have  seen  in  those  windows  on  his 
way  to  the  Cherokee  Strip  Land  Rush,  celebrating  its  centennial.    The 
""-oject  was  sponsored  by  the  college  and  the  Arkansas  City  Ar"" 
lamber  of  Commerces  (Please  see  page  2  for  accompanying  story.) 
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The  PULSE  is  the  student  magazine  of 
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a  Vocational-Technical 
..  is  produced  onee  per  semes- 
ter by  the  Journalism  Department. 
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442-0430  ext.  254,  or  stop  by  the 
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An  Architecturally  Sifpiif leant  Structure 


An  Architectural 


his  year  Doug  Hunter  and 
the  CCCC  art  department  plunged 
into  a  project  to  beautify  the  down- 
town vicinity. 

Earlier  in  the  school  year, 
Hunter  was  approached  by  Betty 
Leonard  from  the  Arkansas  City 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Leonard  wanted  to  build  a  working 
relationship  with  the  department  by 
having  the  art  department  help 
enhance  the  main  street  area. 

With  the  centennial  of  Land 
Rush  of  1893  soon  approaching,  a 
project  with  the  Cherokee  Run  as 
the  theme  was  chosen  to  add  char- 
acter to  the  old  windows  above 
local  businesses. 

Once  the  funding  from  local 
businesses  and  a  grant  of  $1,000 
through  the  Chamber  was  finally 
received,  it  was  time  for  the  artist 
to  begin. 

Hunter  received  many  ideas 
from  the  city's  elders  while  sitting 
with  them  as  they  reminisced  about 
what  took  place  in  the  buildings  in 


the  earlier  times.  With  this  insight, 
each  person  chose  pictures  depict- 
ing the  true  early  downtown  area  of 
Ark  City.  A  few  choosen  illustra- 
tions include  a  siloette  of  a  fiddler, 
a  pony  express  office,  a  girl's 
school  of  dance,  Crystal's  Barber 


Each  panel,  like  this  one  above  a 
tax  office  on  Summit,  took  about  40 
hours  to  paint. 


Shop,  and  a  young  man  gazing  out 
the  window  into  the  street. 

All  selected  pictures  were  paint- 
ed on  3'  x  8'  pieces  of  plywood. 
Each  single  insert  took  approxi- 
mately 40  hours  simply  to  paint. 
The  students  worked  individually 
as  well  as  in  pairs  to  complete 
pieces. 

After  the  painting  was  complet- 
ed, a  preserving  marine  seal  was 
then  placed  on  each  insert.  This 
perserving  seal  took  48  hours  to 
dry.  Hunter  said  that  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  he  would 
come  to  the  school  around  six  or 
seven  morning  and  spend  eight  to 
ten  hours  putting  the  seal  on.  Once 
put  on  this  marine  seal  is  effective 
for  five  to  ten  years,  then  a  new 
coat  must  to  be  put  on  once  again 
to  continue  the  preserving. 

However,  Hunter  was  not  the 
only  one  who  was  dedicated  in  the 
completion  of  the  project.  Many 
others  volunteered  their  extra  time 
during  school  as  well  as  after 
school  to  complete  the  time-con- 
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suming  project.  Often  students 
would  go  into  Hunter's  room  and 
work  when  they  had  time  between 
classes.  Then  every  Tues.  and  Wed. 
evening  Hunter  opened  his  room 
for  those  who  wish  to  do  even  a  lit- 
tle more  work. 

The  students  have  been  real 
excited  about  it.  I  never  shut  my 
door,  so  if  students  want  to  come  in 
and  work  they  can  anytime," 
Hunter  said.  "Time  and  space  has 
really  hurt  us  though,  we  can  only 
do  so  much  in  the  time  and  space 
we  have." 

The  Kansas  Historical  Society 
recently  donated  money  to  Ark 
City  to  replace  the  hammered  out 
tin  window  seals.  When  this  takes 
place,  the  inserts  will  be  moved  to 
another  area  where  improvement  is 
needed. 

Next  semester  will  bring  phase 
two  of  the  project.  Huge  murals  as 
big  as  8'  tall  and  24'  wide  will  be 
made  to  go  into  three  or  four  of  the 
vacant  buildings  downtown. 
Hunter  said  these  will  require 


greater  detail  than  the  inserts  high 
above  the  streets.  The  murals  will 
be  detailed  illustrations  to  depict 
the  early  1900s  such  as  a  buggy 
shop  or  of  a  blacksmith. 

"People  will  be  able  to  walk 
right  up  to  these  and  look  at  them, 
so  they  have  to  be  very,  very 
detailed,"  Hunter  said. 

Hunter  said  that  each  semester 


he  requires  his  students  to  do  at 
least  30  hours  of  community  ser- 
vice to  somewhat  try  to  repay  the 
tax  payers. 

"The  patrons  of  Cowley  County 
through  taxes  pay  for  these  stu- 
dents to  go  to  school,"  Hunter  said. 
"We  are  not  getting  paid  to  do  this 
project,  we  are  paying  back." 
Tina  Dillon/staff  writer 


Once  the  approximately  30  panels  are  installed,  the  art  students  will 
begin  the  8'  X  24'  murals  to  go  in  first-floor  store  windows. 


Balancing  act 

Course  will  teach  time  management 


PjTylext  fall,  Cowley  County 
LL_LJ  Community  College  will  offer 
a  course  called  Balancing 
Education,  Work  &  Family.  The 
curriculum  will  be  aimed  at  every- 
one who  lives  in  a  family. 

"Everyone  lives  in  a  family 
whether  you  are  a  college  student 
living  in  a  dorm,  or  whether  you 
are  a  person  living  in  a  three  gener- 
ational family,"  said  Carol 
Hobaugh-Maudlin,  Ph.  D.,  who 
designed  the  course  curriculum. 

"Because  parenting  skills  are 
lacking,"  Maudlin  continued,  "peo- 
ple are  having  difficulty  living  in 
families.  Many  families  have  both 
parents  working  and  they  just 
aren't  too  successful  in  balancing." 

"That's  what  it's  all  about, 
learning  how  to  balance  all  of 
that."  Maudlin  said. 

The  course  is  designed  to 


teach  time  management,  stress 
management,  decision  making  and 
problem  solving  to  CCCC  students. 

Renee  Wyssmann  is  a  wife, 
mother  of  five  and  full  time  college 
student  at  CCCC.  Scheduling  is 
difficult,  Wyssmann  said,  between 
homework  and  family  time. 

"I  always  struggle  with  'Am  I 
doing  more  for  myself  and  not 
enough  for  my  kids?,'"  Wyssmann 
said. 

The  Balancing  Education, 
Work  and  Family  class  will  help 
students  who  lead  busy  lives  learn 
to  budget  time,  as  well  as  deal  with 
the  guilt  of  spending  less  time  with 
their  families. 

The  class  is  based  on  the 
Balancing  Work  &  Family  semi- 
nars that,  in  this  area,  have  been 
lead  by  Judy  Queen,  CCCC  special 
projects  director. 


"There  is  so  much  emphasis 
on  business  now,"  Queen  said, 
"businesses  are  looking  to  the  col- 
lege. The  college  has  been  fulfill- 
ing learning  needs,  but  not  person- 
al." 

Queen  said  she  thought  the 
course  would  attract  young  moth- 
ers as  well  as  traditional  students 
who  have  felt  their  home  life  has 
been  less  than  ideal. 

"It's  amazing  how  many  peo- 
ple have  not  been  taught  decision 
making  skills  in  their  families," 
Queen  said. 

"Companies  are  saying  'we  as 
a  company  need  to  invest  a  little 
more  in  giving  employees  informa- 
tion that  will  help  them  deal  better 
at  home,  so  when  they  come  to 
work,  they  will  be  able  to  do  their 
work  better.'" 
Novelda  Sommers/Editor-in-Chief 


Like  many 
CCCC  stu- 
dents, Renee 
Wyssmann 
struggles  to 
find  time  for 
school,  family, 
and  community 
activities. 
Renee  still 
finds  time  to 
lu  help  her  kids 
=j  with  home- 
^  work.  From 
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ast  July,  Tom  Houchin's  life 
got  a  little  bit  easier.  Houchin, 
20,  was  born  with  cerebral  palsy. 
He  has  faced  many  challenges  and 
overcome  almost  all  of  them. 
Because  of  cerebral  palsy,  Houchin 
has  difficulty  completing  everyday 
tasks  that  those  without  the  disease 
take  for  granted.  In  July,  after  a 
three-year  wait,  Houchin  received 
Huey,  a  Golden  Retriever, 
Labrador  mix,  to  assist  him. 

"He  knows  a  little  over  60 
commands,"  Houchin  said.  "He 
will  pull  my  wheelchair  or  pick  up 
a  dropped  item  for  me." 

A  group  called  CCI  trains  the 
dogs  for  service  duties  for  many 
tasks,  except  seeing  eye  dogs.  They 
have  been  in  the  business  of  train- 
ing dogs  since  1975. 

"During  the  first  16  months  of 
Huey's  life  he  was  trained  by 
'Volunteer  Pup  Raisers'  who 
taught  him  his  basic  obedience 
commands,"  Houchin  said. 

Houchin  is  currently  enrolled  at 


Tom  Houchin,  a  sophomore  at  CCCC,  and  his  dog  Huey. 


the  Cowley  County  Community 
College  Mulvane  Campus.  He  also 
works  part  time  at  the  Derby  Public 
Library.  Huey  goes  with  him  to 
both  places,  everyday. 

"I  normally  do  not  like  people 
to  pet  my  dog,  because  he  gets  all 
excited  and  it  is  hard  to  get  him  to 


/  normally  do  not  like  people  to  pet 
my  dog,  because  he  gets  all  excited 
and  it  is  hard  to  calm  him  back 
down 

-Tom  Houchin 


calm  back  down,"  Houchin  said. 
He  will  usually  let  people  pet  Huey 
if  they  ask  first  and  if  Huey  is  not 
busy  doing  something  for  Houchin. 

"Everybody  (at  the  Mulvane 
Campus)  has  been  real  receptive  to 
Huey,"  Houchin  said. 

After  getting  his  degree  at 
Cowley,  Houchin  plans  to  transfer 
to  Wichita  State  University. 

"It's  been  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence having  a  dog  to  help  out.  At 
first  it  was  tough  getting  adjusted 
to  him  (Huey),  but  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  without  him," 
Houchin  said. 
Brett  Bohannon/photo  editor 


You're  never  too  old 


VoLTS  holds  a  dance  for  senior  citizens 


The  mirrored  ball  was  in  place. 
The  band  was  set  up.  The  dance 
floor  lay  empty,  waiting.  The  stage 
was  set  for  one  heck  of  a  party. 

And  man,  could  those  senior  citi- 
zens dance.  More  than  400  attend- 
ed the  Senior/Senior  Prom,  thrown 
by  Volunteers  Learning  Though 
Service  (VoLTS).  That  night 
VoLTS  members  and  other  volun- 
teers transformed  the  Agri- 
Business  Building  into  a  ballroom. 

A  large  stage  was  set  up  with  a 
dance  floor  located  directly  in  front 
of  it.  Then  tables  and  chairs  were 
placed  around  the  dance  floor  for 
those  who  wished  to  sit  back  and 
watch  the  entertainment. 

Silver  stars,  balloons  and  red, 
white  and  blue  streamers  were 
hung  from  the  high  ceiling  and 
draped  from  large  white  pillars. 
Innumerable  flashing  lights  also 


were  an  element  of  the  evenings 
decor.  A  huge  black  fish  net  over- 
laid with  additional  lights,  balloons 
and  flags  partitioned  the  dance 
floor  and  the  refreshment  center 
were  guests  were  served. 

The  Herb  Jimmerson  Group  and 
the  Over-the-Hill  Gang  provided 
the  music  form  the  evenings  festiv- 
ities. And  were  they  ever  a  hit  with 
the  crowd.  The  entire  evening  the 
dance  floor  was  compacted  with 
dancers.  Everyone  seemed  to  love 
the  big  band  music. 

"Our  age  group,  we  like  the  big 
band.  That  is  what  we  grew  up 
with  and  that's  what  we  like,"  said 


Senior  citizens 
danced  the  night 
away  at  the 
Senior/Senior 
Prom.  More  than 
400  people 
attended  the 
event,  sponsored 
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Patricia  Harvey 

of  Wichita.  "It  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful dance  and  I  have  enjoyed  it 
tremendously." 

The  Cowley  County  Singers  also 
were  a  part  of  the  evening  affair. 
As  one,  the  group  performed  songs 
such  as  "Let  Me  Entertain  You" 
and  "Everything's  Coming  Up 
Roses." 

Following  the  groups  perfor- 
mance was  concluded,  the  C.C. 
Singer  guys  serenaded  the  ladies  in 
the  audience  with  the  song  "You've 
Lost  That  Lovin'  Feeling."  It  was 
then  the  girls  turn  to  sing  for  the 
gentlemen.    They  called  VoLTS 


"Our  group,  we  like  the  big  band.  That  is  what 
we  grew  up  with  and  that's  what  we  like." 

-Patricia  Harvey,  Wichita 


"It's  just  super.. There  is  not  enough  going  in  this 
town  for  us  'mature  citizens.'  You  had  a  lot  of 
features  tonight  and  that  is  the  thing  we  need." 

-Freeman  Bishop,  Arkansas  City 


sponsor  Mark  Jarvis  front  and  cen- 
ter and  serenaded  especially  to  him 
"You  Are  My  Special  Angel." 

After  embarrassing  Jarvis,  it  was 
then  time  for  the  Dance  Line  to 
show  off  their  talents  to  the  crowd. 
Tigerettes  Traci  Alter,  Dee  Dee 
Braungardt,  Cara  Crossman,  Traci 
Gifford,  Teri  Lee  and  Kathy  Rhea 
presented  a  routine  to  Brooks  and 
Dunn's  hit  song  "Boot  Scootin' 
Boogie."  For  the  next  song,  the 
girls  demonstrated  the  Achy 
Breaky  Heart  and  choose  a  few 
from  the  crowd  to  join  in. 

"My  goodness,  they  were  just  as 
sweet  as  they  could  be,"  Patricia 
Harvey  said.  "Just  real  sweet." 

Like  any  prom,  the  Senior  Senior 
Prom  had  a  queen.  Each  woman 
who  joined  in  the  festivities 
received  a  ticket.  Later  in  the 


evening,  a  drawing  was  held  and 
the  woman  with  the  winning  num- 
ber was  crowned.  Bunea  Young  of 
Arkansas  City  was  crowned  the 
first  ever  VoLTS  Senior  Senior. 
Prom  queen. 

Young  said  she  enjoyed  the 
dance  and  was  surprized  a  queen 
was  crowned.  "I  was  suprized 
when  crowned.  I  certainly  have 
enjoyed  tonight,"  Young  said.  "I 
really  enjoyed  watching  the  college 
kids  sing  and  dance." 

Also  attending  the  prom  were 
two  Arkansas  City  High  School 
students,  Kelly  and  Kerri  Campbell 
of  Campbell's  Photography.  They 
were  there  for  those  couples  and 
friends  who  wished  to  remember 
the  special  evening  with  pictures. 

A  few  VoLTS  members  surveyed 
the  prom  goers  as  a  serevice  learn- 


ing expeience  to  find  out  more 
about  the  wealth  of  experience  pre- 
sent at  the  event.  To  the  statement, 
"I  have  been  in  love,"  some 
responded: 

"All  the  time  my  husband  lived 
and  I  still  love  him." 

"53  years  on  Valentine's  Day." 

"Three  or  four  times." 
One  senior  had  shaken  hands 
with  Alf  Landon  and  the  President 
of  Egypt. 

Many  of  the  guests  hoped  VoLTS 
would  make  the  Senior  Senior 
Prom  an  annual  affair.  "It  was  real 
nice  and  I  enjoyed  it,"  Opal  Janzen 
said.  "If  you  have  it  again  I  will 
come  again." 

"It's  great.  It's  just  super.  Look, 
you  had  this  many  people  your  first 
time,  they  should  make  this  an 
annual  affair  and  I  mean  it," 
Freeman  Bishop  said.  "There  is  not 
enough  going  on  in  this  town  for  us 
'mature  citizens.'  You  had  a  lot  of 
features  tonight  and  that  is  the 
things  we  need.  The  VoLTS  group, 
it's  great  we  got  you!" 
Novelda  Sommers  and  Tina  Dillon 


Prom  Queen, 
Beulah  Young, 
Arkansas  City, 
accepts  her  tiara. 
Each  woman  was 
from  Lynn 
Jordan  given  a 
ticket  for  a  draw- 
ing to  see  who 
would  be  queen. 
"I  have  certainly 
enjoyed  tonight," 
Young  said. 


Bye  Bye  Birdie 


Musical 
mixes  love, 
rock  'n  roll 
in  lighter 
look  at  60s 


Conrad  Birdie  (Steve  Butler)  sings  about  being  "Sincere"  as  Kim  (Debbie 
Capps)  dreams  of  her  "One  Last  Kiss." 


\JU  hat  do  you  get  when  you 

Imix  screaming  teenagers, 

outraged  parents,  one  overprotec- 
tive  mother,  a  seven-year  engage- 
ment, and  a  rock-and-roll  star  com- 
plete with  bodyguards?  The  musi- 
cal "Bye,  Bye  Birdie,"  that's  what. 


(Jonathan  Hadsall)  and  Rosie 
(Kathy  Rhea),  his  secretary  at 
ALMALOU  Records  and  their 
attempt  to  send  the  company's 
biggest  act,  Conrad  Birdie  (Steve 
Butler)  off  to  the  Army  with  the 
biggest  hit  of  his  career.   So  a  plan 


"I  couldn't  be  more  pleased  with  the  way  it 
all  came  together.  I  think  the  combo,  the 
chorus,  everyone  did  a  super  job." 

-Connie  Wedel 


The  show,  a  send-up  fashioned 
after  the  Elvis  Army  induction  in 
1952,  was  presented  by  ACT  ONE 
and  the  Vocal  Music  Department 
on  March  10,  11  and  12  to  capacity 
crowds. 

"Birdie"  is  the  story  of  Albert 


is  hatched  for  Conrad  to  sing  his 
"farewell"  song  to  one  adoring 
teenager,  Kim  MacAfee  (Debbie 
Capps)  of  Sweet  Apple,  Ohio. 

As  in  any  musical  comedy,  the 
plan  unravels.  Albert's  overprotec- 
tive  mother,  Mae  (Holly  Hudson), 


tries  to  break  up  Albert  and  Rosie. 
Kim's  steady,  Hugo  (Derrick 
Blagg)  is  "very,  very  jealous"  of 
her  swooning  over  the  singer.  Add 
to  these  characters  a  middle-aged 
groupie,  a  trio  of  girls  pledged  to 
sing  the  Conrad  Birdie  Song  1,000, 
a  mildly  vouyeristic  bartender  with 
advice  to  the  love-lorn,  and  a 
shriner  with  more  hands  than  an 
octopus.  In  the  end,  Conrad  goes 
off  to  the  Army,  Albert  and  Rosie 
are  off  "To  Cowley  County 
Community  College  and  Area 
Vocational-  Technical  School"  to 
teach  "English  and  music  apprecia- 
tion," and  the  town  of  Sweet  Apple 
goes  back  to  "normal." 

This  was  the  first  collaboration 
between  theater  instructor  Dejon 
Ewing  and  Connie  Wedel,  vocal 
music  instructor. 

"We  each  have  our  area  of 
expertise  and  I  think  we  made  a 
good  team,"  Ewing  said. 


Ewing's  responsibilities  includ- 
ed the  "blocking,"  or  staging  of  the 
production  as  well  as  set  produc- 
tion and  the  technical  aspects, 
including  lighting  and  sound. 
Brian  Shepard,  Lance  Arbuckle 
and  Rusty  Lincoln  were  directly 
responsible  for  those  areas  and 
Ewing  said  they  were  as  important 
to  the  show's  success  as  anything 
on  stage. 

"With  all  the  different  set 
demands,  lighting  changes  and  all 
the  movement  on  stage,  they  really 
came  through  for  us."  Ewing  said. 

Wedel's  responsibilities  includ- 
ed all  musical  direction.  Wedel  was 
the  practice  accompanist  and 
directed,  as  well  as  playing  in,  the 
stage  band  that  included  Karl 
Smykl  and  Shawn  Knight. 

"I  couldn't  be  more  pleased 
with  the  way  it  all  came  together.  I 
think  the  combo,  the  chorus,  every- 
one did  a  super  job,"  Wedel  said. 

According  to  the  directors,  the 
show,  though  originally  produced 
in  the. 60s,  struck  a  cord  with  the 
Elvis-mania  retro-hippie  fad  in  the 
90s. 

"We  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
tie  it  in  with  the  Elvis  mania  right 


now,  because  it  has  kind  of  an 
'Elvisie'  character,"  Wedel  said. 

With  a  cast  and  crew  of  more 
than  30,  it  was  difficult  to  schedule 
rehearsals  that  all  could  attend. 

"Anytime  you  have  that  many 
people  involved,  scheduling  is  the 
crucial  problem  we  encountered, 
just  as  far  as  getting  everyone 
there,"  Ewing  said. 


"I've  got  a  condition,"  Mae  (Holly 
Hudson)  Informs  her  son,  Albert. 

"It's  very  time  consuming,  but 
it's  a  lot  of  fun  and  it's  very  worth 
it  in  the  end,"  Wedel  said. 

"Bye  Bye  Birdie  was  Holly 
Hudson's  first  musical.  She  found 


the  camaraderie  to  be  worth  the 
work." 

"It  was  new  for  me  and  I 
enjoyed  it  a  lot.  It  let  me  know 
what  was  in  me  instead  of  thinking, 
'I  could  do  that',"  Hudson  said. 

The  action  of  the  play  required 
a  New  York  office,  two  train  sta- 
tions, the  front  steps  of  a  court- 
house, several  rooms  in  the 
MacAfee's  house,  an  "icehouse" 
and  even  a  bar.  That  required  the 
teams  that  came  up  with  the  sets 
and  props  to  be  prepared  for  quick 
changes. 

"It  was  tight  back  there,  people 
with  props  and  furniture  fighting  to 
get  on  and  off  stage,"  Kam  Kadau, 
stage  manager,  said. 

On  the  evenings  of  the  perfor- 
mances, the  audiences  walked 
through  a  foyer  decorated  to  look 
like  an  old-fashioned  malt  shop.  A 
group,  led  by  costume  coordinator 
Shelby  Stacy,  set  up  the  foyer, 
complete  with  jukebox  and  soda 
machine. 

"I  think  it  really  got  people  in 
the  mood  for  the  play,"  Stacy  said. 
David  Mclntire/staff  writer  and 
Shana  Haines/special  contributor 


Cast  and  Crew  of  Bye  Bye  Birdie 


Albert 

Jonathan  Hadsall 

Gloria 

DeNay  Duranleau 

Teens 

Heather  Taylor 

Rosie 

Kathy  Rhea 

Mr.  Johnson 

Dallas  Holloway 

Rod  Dewinkler 

Ursula 

Zee  Butler 

Maude 

David  Mclntire 

Andy  Stowe 

Deborah  Sue 

Darci  Oakley 

Bodyguards 

Aaron  Duryea 

Page  Butler 

Alice 

Heather  Seitz 

Rod  Dewinkler 

Derrick  Blagg 

Kim 

Debbie  Capps 

Reporters 

Dallas  Holloway 

Aaron  Duryea 

Mr.  MacAfee 

Lance  Arbuckle 

David  Mclntire 

Stage  Manager 

Kam  Kadau 

Mrs.  MacAfee 

Yvonne  Marcotte 

Teens 

Debbie  Davis 

Lighting/Tech 

Rusty  Lincoln 

Mae  Peterson 

Holly  Hudson 

Zee  Butler 

Steve  Jackson 

Conrad  Birdie 

Steve  Butler 

Liwan  Philtrack 

Lance  Arbuckle 

Hugo 

Derrick  Blagg 

Heather  Seitz 

Brian  Shepard 

Randolf 

Andy  Stowe 

DeNay  Duranleau 

Hall  Design 

Shelby  Stacy 

Mayor 

Joel  Hockenbury 

Jennifer  maddox 

Shana  Haines 

Mayor's  Wife 

Bridget  Price 

Darci  Oakley 

Katy  Davis 
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Left:  Freshman 
Tammy  Roberts 
helps  Ryan 
Kilgore  as  Ali 
Nittler  looks  on. 
Below:  Bryson 
Hoag  escapes  from 
the  castle  designed 
and  created  by 
freshman  Mary 
Wyatt  and  sopho- 
more Gary 
Morrison.  The 
castle,  and  accom- 
panying boat, 
were  made  from 
cardboard  appli- 
ance boxes. 


Learning  is 
'Child's  play' 

Developmental 
Psychology  Class 
gets  chance  to 
play  toymakers 


H 


uge  appliance  boxes,  empty 
milk  jugs,  beanbags  and  many 
bright  numbers  and  letters  occu- 
pied the  Developmental  psycholo- 
gy class  instructed  by  Judy  Queen 
on  March  19. 

This  was  the  day  a  class  project 
was  to  be  completed.  Along  with 
the  usual  students,  approximately 
20  children  were  brought  into  the 
classroom  to  aid  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

In  this  project,  students  were  to 
create  a  toy  and  were  encouraged 


to  spend  no  more  than  $10.  Along 
with  being  inexpensive,  the  toy 
was  to  be  designed  for  a  certain 
age  group  of  children. 

Students  studied  the  four  differ- 
ent areas  of  development  that 
infants  and  children  go  through. 
The  four  areas  of  development 
considered  when  designing  their 
toy  were  cognitive,  emotion/per- 
sonality, physical  and  social 
development. 

With  this  knowledge,  the  stu- 
dents designed  a  toy  that  would 


best  fit  their  chosen  age  group. 
The  toys  were  to  provide  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  teach  the  little  one 
how  to  get  along  with  others  and 
build  a  higher  level  of  self- 
esteem. 

Queen  said  this  was  her  second 
attempt  for  this  particular  project 
in  her  developmental  psychology 
class  at  Cowley.  Audible  learning 
is  fine,  but  hands-on  learning  is 
much  more  effective,  Queen  said. 
"The  whole  class  pertains  to 
see  Developmental  Psych  next  page 
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very  fall  freshmen  or  new 
students  at  Cowley  are  given  a  fall 
orientation.  The  orientation  is 
designed  to  help  new  students  get 
acquainted  with  the  campus  and 
some  faculty.  But  for  the  new  stu- 
dents in  the  spring  there  is  no  ori- 
entation. 


For  spring,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 95  first-time  students 
enrolled  in  12  or  more  hours  at 
Cowley  on  and  off  campus.  The 
estimate  for  new  students  enrolled 
on  campus  was  unavailable,  but  a 
few  were  located  to  tell  how  they 
coped.  Although  Cowley's  cam- 
pus is  not  very  large,  students  say 
they  had  some  problems. 

For  example,  Kelly  Cantrell  of 
Wellington  said,  he  felt  things 
may  have  been  easier  if  a  spring 
orientation  had  been  provided. 

"I  was  fortunate  that  all  of  my 
classes  were  in  the  same  room,  but 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  campus. 
I  cheated  a  little  and  asked  infor- 
mation where  my  room  was," 
Cantrell  said. 

Lynda  Cyrus  is  a  cosmetology 
major  who  also  has  her  classes  in 
the  same  area  each  day.  She  feels 
that  an  orientation  might  have 
helped  her,  also. 


"It  probably  would  have  made 
it  easier  to  feel  more  confident 
about  where  I  was  going.  I  had  to 
ask  where  things  were... places  like 
the  bookstore  and  the  cafeteria," 
Cyrus  said,  "But  I  have  no  com- 
plaints." 

Then  there  is  Jill  Lowther 
who,  unlike  Cyrus  and  Cantrell, 
had  five  classrooms  to  find. 

"I  didn't  have  any  problems. 
It  was  pretty  easy.  I  didn't  know 
where  the  classes  were,  but  I 
found  them,"  Lowther  said. 

Also,  Angelo  Gonzales  didn't 
think  anything  was  difficult.  He 
got  directions  while  in  high 
school. 

"I  talked  to  friends  who  went 
here  while  I  was  in  high  school. 
They  told  me  about  Galle- Johnson 
Hall  having  100s  on  the  first  floor 
and  the  second  floor  is  the  200s. 
That  wasn't  hard,"  Gonzales  said. 
Christine  Dillmon/Staff  Reporter 
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development.  Bringing  the  chil- 
dren here  is  a  good  way  to  exper- 
iment," Queen  said.  "It  gives  you 
a  chance  to  visually  see  the 
processes  of  the  toy  and  see  if  it 
works.  Hands  on  learning  is  bet- 
ter than  audible  learning.  Also,  I 
love  to  see  the  students  watch  the 
kids  as  they  play  with  the  toy 
they  made. " 

One  particular  group  made  a 
book  made  of  fabric.  Inside  the 
child  could  learn  how  to  use  a 
button,  zipper  and  shoe  string 
lace  to  name  a  few. 

Lara  Hoag  and  Michelle  Unruh 
chose  a  memory  card  game.  First, 
they  bought  3-by-5  cards.  On  the 
cards  they  drew  a  certain  number 
of  objects,  then  on  the  other  they 
wrote  a  number  corresponding  to 


the  card  with  the  objects  drawn  on 
it.  The  child  was  to  find  both  the 
card  with  the  objects  and  the  card 
with  the  correct  number  written  on 
it.  Hoag  and  Unruh  hoped  that  their 
memory  game  would  teach  a  child 
to  count,  learn  to  share  and  learn  to 
take  turns  with  the  others. 

Wyatt  and  Gary  Morrison  chose 
to  create  a  toy  for  children  who 
were  a  little  older  and  could  use 
their  imagination  to  the  fullest.  The 
two  found  empty,  large  appliance 
boxes  and  went  from  there.  One 
box  was  transformed  into  a  small 
boat  with  oars.  The  other  three 
were  connected  and  it  was  left  up  to 
the  children  to  decide  what  they 
wanted  it  to  be. 

"Gary  thought  of  the  idea  because 
he  remembers  that  his  children 
enjoyed  playing  in  packaging  boxes 
when  they  were  little.  We  made  the 


design  so  simple  so  the  children 
could  use  their  imagination  and 
make  the  boxes  into  anything  they 
wanted  them  to  be,"  Wyatt  said.  "A 
girl  may  want  to  pretend  that  the 
boxes  are  a  big  castle  and  she  is  the 
queen.  Boys  may  pretend  the 
boxes  are  a  fort.  " 

Rosene  Kilgore  and  Terri  Scoby 
created  a  game  using  three  one-gal- 
lon milk  jugs  and  numbers  made  of 
red,  green  and  blue  felt  material.  A 
red  number  "1"  was  placed  on  the 
first  milk  jug,  and  the  child  was  to 
try  to  throw  a  red  milk  jug  cap  into 
that  particular  jug. 

Kilgore  believes  the  project  was  a 
valid  attempt  in  the  learning 
process.  "It  helped  to  actually  see 
the  children  play  with  the  toy," 
Kilgore  said.  "Much  more  than  just 
listening  to  the  teacher  talk." 
Tina  Dillon/Staff  Writer 


"Feel  my  hands!"  homecom- 
ing candidate,  Karen  Wunderlich, 
said  to  her  candidate  partner,  Nick 
DeVivo. 

"The  only  bad  part  was  stand- 
ing out  there  waiting.  I  was  very 
nervous,"  Wunderlich  said. 

But  after  Wunderlich  won,  the 
sophomore  from  Piedmont  said  she 
was  very  suprised  and  happy.  She 
was  happy  and  there  was  no  ten- 
sion between  her  and  her  room- 
mates, Sandi  Stephenson  and 
Paloma  Moriana.  Stephenson  and 
Moriana  also  were  queen  candi- 
dates. 

"I  was  very  excited  for  all 
three  of  us.  I  would  have  been  just 
as  happy  if  Sandi  or  Paloma  got  it. 
We  are  close  friends,"  Wunderlich 
said. 

Aaron  Duryea  was  not  as  ner- 
vous before  the  winners  were 
announced. 

"I  was  more  mad  than  nervous 
because  we  didn't  play  a  good  half. 
After  I  won,  I  relaxed  and  started 
playing  well,"  Duryea  said  of  his 


performance  against  Fort  Scott. 

Duryea  said  just  being  a  final- 
ist was  a  priviledge  and  it  made 
him  feel  "known."  But  winning 
homecoming  king  added  to  every- 


thing. 

"I  was  suprised  when  I  won. 
It  is  a  nice  award  to  leave  from 
Cowley  with.  It  also  topped  off  a 
good  weekend  of  winning  the 


Blizzard  of  Bucks  and  free  movies 
at  the  movie  store,"  Duryea  said. 

The  finalists  for  king  and 
queen  were  Zee  Brothers,  Lance 
Arbuckle,  Debbi  Capps,  DeVivo, 
Moriana,  Brad  Bridges, 
Stephenson,  Duryea,  Wunderlich 
and  Justin  Sparks. 

Ed  Hargrove,  activities  direc- 
tor, said  that  the  voter  turnout  was 
larger  than  usual. 

"This  is  my  fourth  year  being 
involved  with  this  and  I  think  this 
year's  voter  turnout  was  the 
largest.  A  ballpark  estimate  would 
be  350  voters,"  Hargrove  said. 

A  couple  of  things  were  done 
differently  for  "Up,  Up  and  Away" 
homecoming  this  year. 

First  of  all,  the  candidates 
were  lined  up  along  the  stage  for 
everyone  to  see.  In  years  past, 
people  sitting  on  the  east  side  of 
the  building  did  not  see  everything 
because  the  candidates  were  facing 
west. 


Carey  Clark  demonstrates  her 
prowess  off  the  basketball  court 
with  a  violin  solo  at  the  talent 
show. 


Decoraring  for  the  event  also 
changed.  Instead  of  many  people 
decorating  and  ordering  someone 
from  out  of  state,  a  local  person 
was  hired  to  decorate. 

"She  will  do  most  of  the  deco- 
rating, so  that  will  save  us  hours  in 
the  gym.  She  will  do  it  for  less  and 
that  will  save  us  money,"  Hargrove 
said. 

The  dance  went  as  usual  from 
10  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  Semi-formal 
attire  or  anything  within  reason 
was  acceptable. 

"We  want  it  to  be  somewhat 
respectable,"  Hargrove  said. 

The  music  was  provided  by  a 
local  deejay  service  called  Nu  Tech 
Sound  Design. 

Some  events  during  the  week 
included  Customer  (Student) 
Appreciation  Day  in  which  buttons 
were  worn  by  faculty  and  cake  was 
served  to  the  students.  Also,  after 
the  pep  rally,  there  was  a  game 
show  called  Blizzard  of  Bucks 
which  allowed  students  a  chance  to 
win  some  money. 

Christine  Dillmon/Staff  Writer 


Shelly  Moretti  agonizes  as  she  and 
the  Lady  Tigers  softball  team 
demonstrate  the  "obese  to  fat"  fit- 
ness regime.  The  team  went  on  to 
win  the  $50  Talent  show  grand 
prize.  Gary  Abner  (below)  tries  to 
advance  to  the  final  round  in 
Blizzard  of  Bucks.  Aaron  Duryea 
won  $139  in  a  chamber  of  swirling 
money. 


A  moment  with  Dr.  Bob  Paxton 


Dean  of  Instruction 
since  1990,  Dr.  Bob 
Paxton  oversees  the 
development  of  faculty 
and  curriculum  of  the 
College,  both  of  which 
serve  the  needs  of 
Cowley's  most  impor- 
tant element  —  the 
student. 


As  Dean  of  Instruction,  all 
instructors  at  Cowley  answer  to  Dr. 
Bob  Paxton.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  curriculum  and  instruction  of 
not  only  the  classes  going  on  in 
Galle-Johnson  Hall  and  the 
Business  Technology  wing,  but  all 
the  Industrial  Technology  areas  as 
well.  Even  the  off-site  schools, 
Mulvane,  Wellington  and  Winfield 
branches,  for  example,  are  under 
his  direction.  With  his  responsibil- 
ities for  the  faculty,  the  one  thing 
he  misses  is  the  day  to  day  interac- 
tion with  students. 

"I'm  more  removed  from  the  stu- 
dents than  I  was  as  Dean  of 
Students.  I  miss  dealing  with  the 
students  on  a  daily  basis,"  Paxton 
said. 


Dean  of  Instruction 
Dr.  Bob  Paxton  has 
set  a  goal  to  see  new 
technical  programs 
developed  for  the 
College.  Six  new 
programs  in 
Industrial 

Technology,  includ- 
ing Powerplant 
Management  and 
Non-Destructive  test- 
ing, have  been  added 
in  the  past  two  years. 


Paxton,  however,  is  not  far 
removed.  He  tries  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  in  the  hall  every  day  and 
feels  he  has  gotten  to  know  a  num- 
ber of  students  by  being  involved 
in  the  activities  like  the  Lip  Sync 
contest  last  fall  or  the  Kiss  a  Thing 
contest  this  spring.  Active  enough 
for  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
"Doctors  and  the  Deans"  to  place  a 
respectable  second  in  the  Lip  Sync 
contest  and  to  garner  enough  votes 
to  kiss  the  pig  in  the  PTK  contest 
in  March. 

Paxton  also  serves  as  adviser  to 
several  students  and  helps  solve  the 


"A  student  normally  comes  to  me  when 
they  feel  a  need  has  not  been  met.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  problems  can  be 
resolved  with  little  conflict." 

-Dr.  Bob  Paxton 


various  problems  of  about  50  to  75 
students  during  the  course  of  a 
school  year. 

"A  student  normally  comes  to  me 
when  they  feel  that  a  need  has  not 
been  met,"  Paxton  said.  "Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  problems  can  be 
resolved  with  little  conflict.  They 
would  like  a  transcript  or  a  grade 
changed.  I  try  to  research  the  situa- 
tion and  be  fair.  I  enjoy  helping  the 
students.  " 

Paxton  said  that  together,  the 
student,  faculty  member  and  he  can 
resolve  the  conflict  in  most  cases. 
He  also  said  that  if,  in  the  end,  it  is 
a  personality  conflict  between  the 
student  and  instructor,  most  cours- 
es are  offered  at  another  time  by  a 
different  instructor,  and  can  be 
resolved  that  way. 

Paxton,  received  his  undegradu- 
ate  degree  from  Nebraska  Christian 
College  in  1978  and  his  master's 
from  Fort  Hays  State  University  in 


1979.  He  taught  for  several  years 
while  completing  work  for  his  doc- 
torate in  philosophy  from 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in 
1989.  Paxton  came  to  Cowley  in 
1988  as  Dean  of  Students  and  was 
promoted  to  Dean  of  Instruction  in 
1990. 

When  he  was  selected  Dean  of 
Instruction,  one  of  the  goals  he  set 
was  to  develop  a  more  closely 
cohesive  faculty. 

Paxton  said  he  did  not  want  a 
faculty  that  was  "totally  depart- 
mentalized. One  of  my  goals  has 
been  to  develop  an  integrated  cir- 
riculum." 

Paxton  said  there  has  been  an 
emphasis  on  placing  students  in 
classes  that  would  enable  them  to 
use  a  skill  they  are  developing  in 
another  class.  One  example  is 
encouraging  students  to  take 
Introduction  to  Microcomputers  in 
their  first  or  second  semesters  so 
they  can  take  advantage  of 
the  Learning  Skills  Lab  for 
papers  and  reports  in  other 
classes. 

Another  goal  of  Paxton 's 
has  been  to  see  new  techni- 
cal programs  developed. 

"We  need  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  for 
year  2000,"  Paxton  said. 
"We  have  expanded  from 
the  traditional  industrial 
technology  areas  like  auto- 
motive and  welding  and 
geared  programs  for  (pre- 
sent and  future)  needs  like 
Non-Destructive  Testing 
(NDT),  Powerplant 

Management  and  Total 
Quality  Management 
(TQM)."  TQM  is  an  area 
that  Paxton  feels  can  benefit 
the  College  as  well  as  those 
industries  the  student  moves 


"One  of  the  responsibilities,  if  not 
the  most  important,  is  for  the 
school  to  meet  you  where  you're 
at  and  take  you  where  you  need  to 
be." 

-Dr.  Bob  Paxton,  dean  of 

instruction 


on  to. 

"We  all  must  totally  involve  our- 
selves with  that  philosophy  (the 
TQM  philosophy  of  continual 
improvement),  "  Paxton  said. 
"Student's  needs  come  first.  We  are 
doing  a  better  job  of  that,  but  we're 
not  there  yet." 

If  this  process  were  given  a 
grade,  Paxton  feels  that  faculty 
developement  of  the  TQM  stan- 
dard would  merit  an  A  while  his 
personal  leadership  would  be  a  B. 


Dr.  Paxton  acknowledged  that  while  he  is 
removed  from  much  of  the  day-to-day  involve- 
ment with  the  students,  participating  in  events 
such  as  the  PTK  Kiss-a-Thing  contest  allows  him 
to  get  to  know  a  number  of  students. 


"All  or  most  of  the  faculty  have 
bought  into  that  philosophy  and  are 
trying  hard  to  put  the  needs  of  the 
students  in  front  of  everything 
else,"  Paxton  said. 

According  to  Paxton,  the  stu- 
dent's needs  are  why  the  College  is 
here  in  the  first  place. 

"One  of  the  responsibilities,  if 
not  the  most  important,"  Paxton 
said,  "is  for  this  school  to  meet 
you  where  you're  at  and  take 
where  you  need  to  be." 

Paxton  feels  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  students  that 
come  to  Cowley  are  unpre- 
pared for  the  challenges  that 
come  with  college.  The 
goal  should  be  to  prepare 
those  students  for  the  step 
up  to  a  four-year  school, 
and  that  goes  back  to  devel- 
oping a  student-oriented 
faculty. 

"We  have  to  determine 
strategies  to  implement  in 
the  classroom,"  Paxton  said. 
"It's  key  people  who  under- 
stand and  work  every 
opportunity  to  be  success- 
ful." 

Paxton,  a  native  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 
and  his  wife,  Lori,    have 
three  children. 
David  Mclntire/staff  writer 


A  world  of  hatred 
and  misunderstanding 


T 


"Two  nations, 

between  whom  there 

is  no  intercourse 

and  no  sympathy; 

who  are  as  ignorant 

of  each  other's 
habits,  thought,  and 
feelings,  as  if  they 
were  dwellers  in  dif- 
ferent zones,  or 
inhabitants  of 
different  planets. " 
-Disraeli 


he  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaims  that  all 
humans  are  "created  equal."  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
promises  "liberty  and  justice  for  all."  But  does  this  hold  to 
be  true.  Do  we  actually  believe  that  every  human  is  "creat- 
ed equal?"  Is  there  "liberty  and  justice  for  all"  in  the  90s? 

Racism.  It  is  not  only  real,  but  obviously  exists  today. 
Race  affects  our  everyday  lives.  It  is  not  only  a  part  of  per- 
sonal conversation,  but  the  subject  of  much  public  contro- 
versy. 

Racism  tends  to  rest  largely  on  ignorance  of  the 
unknown.  Many  people  have  no  first  hand  experience  with 
different  cultures.  Therefore,  when  they  see  that  others  are 
different,  many  times  they  feel  that  ones  who  are  different 
are  inferior.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  they  do  not  need  or 
deserve  the  same  rights  that  we  claim  for  ourselves.  It  is  a- 
us-against-them  attitude. 

Prejudice,  some  claim,  is  a  natural  part  of  human  nature, 
but  it  is  not.  A  person  is  not  born  a  racist,  but  it  is  learned 
early. 

At  one  time  or  another,  virtually  every  race,  color  or 
creed  will  find  itself  under  fire  from  another  group.  We 
have  all  failed  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  both  good  and 
bad  people  from  every  walk  of  life.  Not  everyone  from  one 
particular  group  is  superior  to  those  in  another  group. 

Only  through  communication  can  different  people  from 
different  races  begin  to  understand  one  another  better  and 
benefit  from  the  cultural  differences  that  do  in  fact  exist. 
Unfortunately,  society  continues  to  look  at  the  color  of 
skin  and  stereotype  accordingly. 

Unbelievably,  not  only  are  people  discriminating  against 
people  of  different  races  than  their  own,  they  hold  prejus- 
tices  against  those  within  their  own. 

"It  is  often  thought  that  individuals  of  the  majority  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  prejudice,  however,  in  reality  one 
can  easily  see  that  it  is  derived  from  all  walks  of  life,  races, 
and  ethnic  origins,"  freshman  Dana  Haynes  said. 

Society  needs  to  realize  that  racism  is  not  only  damag- 


ing  to  its  victims,  but  it  also  destroys  the  racist  him- 
self. If  we  could  learn  to  judge  others  according  to  the 
contents  of  character 
rather  than  how  the 
person  looks  on  the 
outside,  many  times 
we  would  see  a  person 
as  an  equal. 

We  are  a  product  of 
generations  of  racism, 
but  today's  youth  seem 
to  show  a  greater  level 
of  tolerance  toward 
people  of  different 
decent  than  their 
ancestors.  Yet,  that 
injustice  still  haunts 
many. 

Many  larger  col- 
leges and  universities 
continue  to  report 
racial  incidents  such  as 
hate  mail,  racial  graffi- 
ti and  verbal  abuse. 

Many  Cowley  stu- 
dents believe  Cowley 
does  not  exhibit  great 
racial  tensions  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a 
smaller  college. 

"At  Cowley  I 
haven't  noticed  very 
much  racial  tension 
since  I've  been  here.  So  it's  in  my  opinion  that  every- 
one pretty  much  gets  along,"  John  Jones  said.  "Even 
though  we  might  not  always  see  it  here  at  Cowley  and 
everywhere  we  go,  whether  it's  mild  or  severe,  it  is 
everywhere." 


Matt  Drake  says  the  reason  everyone  gets  along  so 
well  at  Cowley  is  "because  it  is  a  smaller  college  and 

people  know  more 
people  better  than 
they  would  in  a  real 
big  school." 

Students  do 

expect  this  to  change 
when  they  transfer 
into  a  university  after 
graduation. 

"There  will 

always  be  competi- 
tion between  the  dif- 
ferent races.  And, 
there  will  be  a  bigger 
variety  of  races  that 
may  create  bigger 
problems  when  I  go 
to  a  university,  " 
Mary  Wyatt  said. 
"Here  at  Cowley 
people  just  keep  their 
opinions  to  them- 
selves I  guess." 

"Race  is  not  mere- 
ly a  coat  of  paint,  nor 
is  it  a  coat  of  armor 
it  sometimes  seems 
to  the  outside 
world."  All  people 
have  to  face  the 
same  problems  of 
loving,  trusting,  suffering  and  dying.  No  matter  what 
culture,  race,  or  ethnic  background  they  may  have 
originated  from.  Love  and  friendship  should  transcend 
color.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  should  hold  this  true. 
Tina  Dillon/Staff  Reporter 


"It  is  often  thought  that  individuals  of  the 
majority  are  the  only  ones  that  are  prejudice,  how- 
ever, in  reality  one  can  easily  see  that  it  is  derived 
from  all  walks  of  life,  races  and  ethnic  origins. " 

-  Dana  Haynes 


The  nation  in  brief 


In  the  news  this  semester. 


■  Making  good  on  a  campaign  promise, 
President  Bill  Clinton  spearheaded  efforts  to  lift  a  ban 
on  homosexuals  in  the  military.  Clinton  gave 
Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspen  until  July  15  to  draw 
up  an  Executive  order  lifting  the  ban,  with  a 
detailed  policy  by  which  to  proceed 
In  the  mean  time,  Clinton 
has  ordered  that  recruiting  off! 
cers  cease  asking  volun 
teeers  if  they  are  gay  and 
that  the  services  end  dis- 
charging homosexuals 
who  have  committed 
no  offenses  of  con- 
duct. 


■  The 
University  of 
California  at 
Berkeley  finally  got 
rid  of  the  Naked  Guy, 
the    campus'    highly 
publicized         nudist. 
Andrew    Martinez,    19, 
began  leading  "nude  ins"  and 
attending  classes  in  the  buff  last 
September  to  protest  social  repres- 
sion.    Martinez  stuck  with  his  bare  bodied 

antics  until  female  students  charged  sexual  harass- 
ment. The  university  kicked  Martinez  out.  He  plans 
on  writing  a  book  about  his  experiences. 

■  America  found  out  it  was  not  immune  to  ter- 
rorism with  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  in 
New  York  City.  The  explosion,  which  killed  five  peo- 
ple and  injured  1,000,  rocked  the  foundations  of  the 
Twin  Towers,  the  world's  second  largest  buildings. 
The  bomb  created  a  crater  200  ft.  by  100  ft.  wide  and 
five  stories  deep.  The  New  York  Police  Department 
received  19  phone  calls  claiming  credit  in  the  24  hours 


following  the  blast.  Four  suspects  were  taken  into 
custody 

B         The  Grammy  Awards  loaded  Eric  Clapton  with 
six  statuettes.    Two  went  to  his  album  Unplugged, 
three  to  the  track  Tears  in  Heaven  and 
one  for  best  rock  song  to   Layla. 
Accepting  one  of  the  awards  for 
Tears,  a  still  humble  Clapton 
told  the  Grammy  audience, 
I  don't  think  I  deserve  to 
win  this  year.  There  are 
better  songs.    Thanks 
anyway." 

■     Even  annoying 

tunes    like    Nancy 

Sinatra's  These  Boots 

Are       Made       For 

Walkin'  and  marching 

band  music  blared  at 

high  volume  could  not 

drive  religious  fanatic 

David  Koresh  and  his  100 

followers  from  their  Waco, 

Texas  compound. 

One  of  Koresh's  demands  was 
to  appear  on  television  with  religious  figures 
the  Pope,  Billy  Graham  and  Pat  Robertson  to  banter 
about  biblical  interpretation. 

The  51  day  stand-off  ended  on  April  19,  when 
the  FBI  stormed  the  compound  with  tanks  and  tear 
gas.  The  buildings  caught  fire  and  burned  within 
hours.  Nine  Davidians  are  known  to  have  escaped. 

■  Los  Angeles  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
violence  did  not  break  out  after  the  release  of  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Rodney  King  civil  rights  case.  Two  offi- 
cers were  convicted  and  two  acquitted  of  the  March  3, 
1991  beating  of  King. 
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100  days...almost 


T 


he  day  before  he 
was  sworn  in,  President 
Bill  Clinton  was  drawing 
similarities  between  him- 
self and  Thomas 
Jefferson  at  Jefferson's 
home  in  Virginia.  The 
next  day,  Clinton  evoked 
the  image  of  his  hero, 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Amid 
the  celebration  of  the 
inaugural  galas  and  cere- 
monies, the  question  of 
the  day  was,  "will  this 
president  be  remembered 
so  glowing  as  the  two  for- 
mer presidents?" 

Historians  and  pundits 
alike  claim  that  the  first 
100  days  of  a  presidency 
will  tell  what  kind  of 
leader  the  country  will 
have  for  the  next  four 
years.  President  Clinton's 
100  days  won't  be  up 
until  the  end  of  May,  but, 
by  all  accounts,  his  "hon- 
eymoon" is  over. 

Within  days  of  the  inau- 
guration, Clinton  and  his 
administration  had  made 
it  into  the  recordbooks. 
For  the  first  time  in  120  years,  a 
nominee  for  a  cabinet  position,  Zoe 
Baird,  withdrew  her  name  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Attorney  General's 
post.  Crucified  in  front  of  a  Senate 
confirmation  panel  for  "improper 
hiring  "  practices  involving  a 
undocumented  alien,  Baird  was 
replaced  by  Kimba  Wood,  who,  in 
turn,  was  replaced  by  Miami  judge, 


\ 


V 


Janet  Reno,  who  entered  the  histo- 
ry books  as  the  first  female  U.S. 
Attorney  General. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a 
decade,  president  and 

Congressional  majority  belong  to 
the  same  party.  It  has,  however, 
not  been  a  sign  of  immediate  suc- 
cess for  Clinton.  On  almost  every 
issue,  from  the  budget  to  base  clos- 
ings to  Clinton's  economic  stimu- 


lus package  Republicans, 
lead  by  Kansas  Senator 
Bob  Dole  have  fought 
what  they  say  is  Clinton's 
"tax  and  spend"  mentali- 
ty- 
Clinton  attended  his 
first  U.S./Russian  summit 
with  Russian  president, 
Boris  Yelstin  in 
Vancouver,  British 

Columbia  in  April. 
Yelstin,  in  the  middle  of  a 
power  struggle  of  his 
own,  discussed  with 
Clinton  the  possible  terms 
of  an  economic  aid  pack- 
age to  help  Russia's  tran- 
sition to  a  market  econo- 
my. 

Clinton  has  also  had  his 
hands  full  with  internal 
issues  such  as  the  standoff 
in  Waco,  Tex.  that  ended 
in  the  fiery  leveling  of  the 
Branch  Davidian's  com- 
pound, the  explosion  at 
the  World  Trade  Center, 
the  Rodney  King  trial  in 
Los  Angeles  and  external 
crisises  such  as  the  war  in 
Bosnia,  the  woes  of 
Russia  and  the  newly  independent 
states  in  central  Europe  and  allega- 
tions of  MIAs  in  Vietnam. 

However  he  will  be  compared 
to  Jefferson  and  Kennedy, 
President  Clinton  knows  now  what 
the  two  former  president  would 
had  told  him  had  they  been  able, 
getting  elected  is  the  easy  part. 
David  Mclntire/staff  writer 


A  Quick  Look  Back 


The  spirit  squad,  which  received  a  first  place  at  nationals,  performs  at  the  homecoming  pep  rally. 


Tigerama 


This  year  tigerama  was  held  April  19-27.  Many  events  took  place  including  casino  night,  the  Tigerama  dance, 
a  co-ed  sand  volleyball  tournament,  free  movie  night,  and  last  but  not  least  Mr.  Cinderfella.  The  lucky  contes- 
tants for  the  title  were  Lance  Arbuckle,  Kelly  Palmer,  Eric  Andes,  Jonathan  Hadsell,  Rod  DeWinkler,  Cecil 
McDonald,  Derrick  Blagg,  Dallas  Holloway,  Scott  McLaughlin,  Jeremy  Burden,  Kyle  Reeves,  Nick  DiVivo, 
Tyson  Blatchford  and  Aaron  Duryea. 


Spirit  Squad 


In  September  the  Cowley  County  Spirit  Squad  traveled  to  Denver  to  compete  in  the  national  cheerleading  com- 
petition where  they  placed  first  in  the  cheerleading  competition.  They  competed  against  schools  that  were 
much  bigger  including  Ferris  State,  Colorado  College,  Denver  University,  New  Mexico  Highlands  University, 
and  the  University  of  Eastern  Utah.  To  win  the  first  place  honor  the  squad  had  to  perform  to  the  same  routine 
the  other  squads  did,  the  challenge  was  to  enhance  their  style  because  that  is  what  they  were  judged  on.  Their 
hard  work  definatly  paid  off.  For  more  on  the  Spirit  Squad...go  to  page  26. 


Homecoming 


SGA(Student  Government  Association)  sponsored  1993's  "Up,  up  and  Away"  homecoming.  The  talent  show 
was  held  homecoming  week  and  included  a  performance  by  the  softball  team  who  did  their  Pee  Wee  Simmons 
workout  routine  and  took  first  place  with  their  "athletic"  abilities.  The  pep  rally  put  on  by  the  spirit  squad 
proved  to  be  quite  profitable  for  Aaron  Duryea  who  won  $139  by  playing  games  and  doing  things  most  would 
never  dream  of.  The  1993  Queen  and  King  are  Karen  Wunderlich  and  Aaron  Duryea  were  crowned  at  halftime 
of  the  game  with  Cloud  County.  For  more  on  Homecoming...  turn  back  to  page  14. 


Phi  Theta  Kappa 


By  selling  kisses  to  a  pig,  PTK,  raised  money  to  help  with  convention  cost  for  their  members.  The  lucky  facull- 
ty  and  administration  chosen  to  compete  were  Dr.  Bob  Paxton,  Maggie  Picking,  Sue  Darby,  Dejon  Ewing, 
Kevin  Pennington,  and  Paul  Stirnaman.  The  race  was  close  between  Ewing  and  Paxton  but  Dr.  Paxton  came  out 
the  winner  and  kissed  the  pig.  Or  were  the  other  five  contestants  the  winners  and  Dr.  Paxton  the  ...? 


Vocal  Music  I  ACT  ONE 


The  cast  of  Bye  Bye  Birdie  played  to  three  sold  out  crowds.  Theater  instructor  Dejon  Ewing  co-directed  the 
show  with  Connie  Wedel,  who  is  the  vocal  music  instructor.  The  vocal  music  department  and  ACT  I  put  on  a 
great  musical  once  again.  For  more  on  the  spring  musical...turn  back  to  page  10. 


VOLTS 


On  April  1st,  more  than  400  senior  citizen  gathered  to  the  Agri-business  building  to  be  a  part  of  the  first  ever 
Senior/Senior  Prom.  The  theme  for  the  evening  was  "In  the  Mood."  The  Herb  Jimmerson  Band  and  The  Over 
the  Hll  Gang  provided  entertainment  along  with  the  Tigerette  danceline  and  CC  Singers.  Everyone  agreed  the 
event  was  a  success  and  should  become  an  annual  event.  For  more  on  the  Senior/Senior  Prom...turn  back  to 
page  page  8. 

Melissa  Coble  and  Myrna  Robinson  sing  to  VOLTS  sponsor  Mark  Jarvis  at  the  Senior/Senior  prom. 
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Most  CCCC  students  drink 


The  majority  of  Cowley  County 
Community  College  students  drink  alcohol, 
according  to  a  survey  of  127  CCCC  students. 

"All  through  high  school,  most  of  my  friends 
drank,"  said  Brett  Bohannon,  member  of  the  Intro,  to 
Mass  Communications  class  that  conducted  the  sur- 
vey. "I  wasn't  surprised  so  many  Cowley  students 
drink." 

While  the  number  of  students  who  drink  is 
well  over  half,  CCCC  is  still  below  the  national  aver- 
age. Nationally,  82%  of  college  students  drink  and 
22%  consider  themselves  heavy  drinkers. 

65%  of  the  males  drank  beer,  followed  by 
liquor,  53%.  Females  chose  beer,  45%.  Liquor  and 
wine  followed  with  39%  and  36%. 

CCCC  sociology  instructor  Jean  Tidwell  said 
young  people  begin  drinking  in  high  school  because 
of  pressure  from  friends  and  the  media. 

Tidwell  said  she  thought  there  was  definitely  a 
correlation  between  alcohol  use  and  Cowley  County's 
higher  than  average  teen  pregnancy  rate. 

"The  best  sex  education  classes  go  out  the 
window  when  a  person  is  drunk,"  Tidwell  said. 

Tidwell  is  the  sponsor  of  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Awareness  Council,  which  coordinates 
the  after  prom  party  for  Arkansas  City  High  School. 
The  party  gives  high  school  students  a  safe  alternative 
to  drinking  on  prom  night. 

"Prom  is  a  rite  of  passage,"  Tidwell  said. 
"They  dress  up,  go  to  a  nice  restaurant;  the  media 
associates  alcohol  with  being  an  adult." 

"We  do  all  these  things  to  stop  it,  but  it's  a 
societal  thing.  Society  will  have  to  change." 
Only  7%  of  the  male  students  surveyed  and  4%  of  the 
females  surveyed  said  they  drank  because  the  media 
glamorized  it.  42%  of  the  males  and  62%  of  the 
females  said  they  were  influenced  by  friends  and 
peers.  "I  drink  to  have  a  good  time  and  get  drunk" 
and  "To  loosen  up  and  mellow  out,"  said  one  respon- 
dent. 


A  CCCC  Introduction  to  Mass 
Communications  Class  conducted  a  survey  of 
approximately  10%  of  the  student  body. 
Questions  dealt  with  alcoholism  and  college  stu- 
dents. Here's  what  they  said. 


Do  you  consume  alcohol? 
Males 

SilSl  Yes 


Are  you  21  years  of  age? 


Females 

76% 


63%^)    No     C    81% 


If  under  21,  how  do  you  aquire  the  aclohol? 


Friend 


(jWp)     Fake  ID     C^) 


Other 


The  legal  drinking  age  is  21.    Do  you  favor 
raising  it  to  23  or  lowering  it  to  18? 


Raise  it 


Lower  it 


26%  j    Leave  it 


¥? 


January 

Student  of  the  Month 

Lance  Arbuckle 


•  Communications  major 
from  Grenola,  Kansas 
•Act  I 

•  Spirit  Squad 

•  Volunteers  Learning 
Through  Service 

•  Cowley  County  Singers 

•  Student  Ambassador 

•  Transferring  to  University 
of  Kansas 


February 

Student  of  the  Month 

Gary  Morrison 


•  Liberal  Arts  major  from 
Arkansas  City 

•  3.91  G.P.A. 

•  Married  with  three  chil- 
dren 

•  President,  Phi  Theta 
Kappa 

•Volunteers  Learning 
Through  Service 
•Traditional/Non  tradi- 
tional Students 

•  National  Dean's  List 

•  Who's  Who  Among 
American  Junior  College 
Students 


March 

Student  of  the  Month 

David  Mclntire 


•  Journalism  major  from 
Arkansas  City 

•  3.68  G.P.A. 

•  Three  children  ages  7,  6, 
and  5 

•  President,  Society  for 
Collegiate  Journalists 

•  Campus  Editor,  The 
Cowley  Press 

•  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship 

•  Who's  Who  Among 
American  Junior  College 
Students 


April 

Student  of  the  Month 

Renee  Wyssmann 


Nursing  major  from  Arkansas  City 
Married  with  five  children 
3.17  G.P.A. 
Phi  Theta  Kappa 

Mu  Alpha  Theta  Public  Relations  Officer 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Awareness  Council 
Traditional/Nontraditional  Students 
Volunteers  Learning  Through  Service 
CCCC  Student  of  the  Year 


In 

the 

spirit 


Students  who  watched  any  of  the  home  games 
this  year  saw  a  group  of  national  champions  on 
floor.  Cowley's  Spirit  Squad  placed  first  in  the 
cheering  competition  at  the  national  champi- 
onships this  past  summer  in  Denver.  The  squad 
beat  out  larger  four-year  schools  from  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  accumulated  one 
Excellent  and  two  Superior  ribbons  in  competi- 
tion. The  Dance  Line  placed  fourth  with  a  pre- 
pared routine  and  received  a  Superior  ribbon  at 
the  competition. 
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....AND  WHAT  DID 
YOU  DO  FOR 

■■— ■— — — ^— »^»l ■■■II—————— 

Valentine's 
Day? 


alentine's  Day  in  the  90 's  is 
very  different  than  it  was  20 
years  ago  or  even  just  10  years 
ago.  Today  a  woman  buying  a  gift 
for  a  man  is  not  seen  as  a  taboo  and 
most  men  think  it's  great  when  a 
woman  thinks  of  them.  Shana 
Haines,  a  freshman  from  Arkansas 
City,  took  advantage  of  this  and 
baked  cookies  for  her  boyfriend. 
Most  would  agree  the  kind  of  gift 
that  is  homemade  and  comes  from 
the  heart  is  the  best  kind  to  receive. 
For  Natalie  Hodge,  a  freshman 
from  Wichita,  any  gift  that  is 
homemade  is  the  best  because  you 
know  it  comes  from  the  heart. 

John  Grant,  a  sophomore  from 
Wichita,  described  his  Valentine's 
Day.  He  had  dinner  with  his  girl- 
friend of  2  1/2  years  and  gave  her 
flowers  and  a  card.  John  did  feel, 
though,  Valentine's  Day  is  some- 
times blown  out  of  proportion 
because  there  are  birthdays  and 
anniversaries  to  buy  gifts  for  peo- 
ple. On  the  other  hand  Aaron 
Carson,  a  sophomore  from 
Arkansas  City,  felt  this  day  is  not 
too  commercial.  He  said  it's  a  very 
nice  day  to  show  someone  you  care 
about  how  much  you  appriciate 
them,  but  you  should  do  that  every- 
day. 

The  cupid  shooting  the  arrow 


at  the  heart  has  become  a  symbol 
of  Valentine's  Day.  It  is  the  ideal 
example  of  how  we  like  to  cele- 
brate, most  of  us  would  like  to 
"catch"  someone,  whether  it  be  a 
guy,  girl,  parent,  friend,  or  spouse, 
and  spend  the  what  we  call 
Valentine's  Day  with  them.  For 
many  of  us  the  gift  we  receive  or 
give  is  not  important  but  who  we 
spend  the  day  with  is  what  means 
the  most  to  us. 
Becki  Blankenship/Staff  Writer 


What 

would 

your 

fantasy 

Valentine's 
Day  sift 


be 


For  most  of  us 
Valentine's  Day 
a  day  to  give 
someone  yi 
love  or  eate 
We  want  to 
others  happy 
of  course  we  n< 
to  think  of  our- 
selves once  in  a 
while  and  be  a  lit- 
tle selfish. 

What  would  be 
the  best  gift  you 

could  get  from  that  special  someone  or 
what  could  your  parents  do  for  you  to 
prove  they  love  you  the  most  out  of 
their  seven  children.  Would  you  want 
a  diamond  necklace^  a  new  pair  of 
Nike  shoes,  a  new  outfit,  a  microwave, 
or  maybe  a  brand  new  cherry  red 
sports  car,  an  all  expense  paid  trip  to 
Hawaii,  a  trip  to  a  cozy  ski  resort,  or  a 
chance  to  meet  your  favorite  movie 
star  or  sports  hero; 

Some  students  at  Cowley  were 
asked  what  their  ideal  or  fantasy  gift 
would  be.  Here  are  their  responses. 
Natalie  Hodge's  fantasy  Valentine's 
giftwould  be  a  beautiful  day,  a  room 
filled  with  balloons,  10  dozen  white 
and  pink  roses,  and  most  of  all  a  lov- 
ing person  to  share  it  all  with.  Aaron 
Carson's  fantasy  gift  would  be  tickets 
to  a  Chicago  Bulls  game  and  a  case  of 
beer  to  go  with  that.  For  Shana 
Haines,  her  taste  being  a  little  less 
extravagant,  chose  flowers  and  stuffed 
animals  as  her  ideal  gift. 
Becki  BSankenship/Staff  Writer 
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The  life  cf  a  college 

student! 


Beth  Covarrubias  gets  a  sur- 
prise birthday  party  from  the 
girls  in  the  dorm. 


With  only  so  many  hours  in  a  day  and 
photographers  on  staff,  we  asked  Tracy 
Neppl  and  Mary  Wyatt  to  loan  us  a  few 
snapshots  so  we  could  show  that 
Cowley  isn't  all  classes  and  studying. 
That  the  average  Cowley  student  does 
have  some  free  time  to  relax  and  have 
some  fun.  Judging  by  the  pictures, 
maybe  too  much  free  time  (get  out  of 
the  tub,  Shannon!). 
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Sabina  Smith,  Natalie  Hodge,  Jennifer  Flynn  and  Tammy  Neppl 
get  ready  to  go  to  Spuds,  the  popular  way  to  spend  a  Thursday 
night. 


Mary  Wyatt  returns  a  serve  during 
an  intramural  volleyball  game. 
Good  dig,  Mary. 


wmmmmi 


The  cheerleaders  get  together  for  a  group  shot 
on  the  way  to  cheerleading  camp. 


Shannon  Scott  gets  dunked  in  the  bath  tub  by  her 
friends. 


Mary  Wyatt  and  her  boyfriend, 
Jake  spend  time  together  after 
class. 


Travis  Neppl,  John  Grant  and  Nick  DiVivo  share  a  great 
time  at  the  first  ever  VOLTS  luau. 


Mother  of  five  named  1993  Cowley 
Student  of  the  Year  at  honors  banquet 

Patricia  (Renee)  Wyssmann  selected  as  outstanding  student 


ast  Thursday's  Honors  and 
Awards  Banquet  was  a  busy  night 
for  Renee  Wyssmann.  But  busy  is 
nothing  new  for  the  April  Student 
of  the  Month  and  the  1993  Cowley 
County  Community  College 
Student  of  the  Year.  Wyssman  is  a 
pre-nursing  major  at  Cowley  and 
active  in  several  organizations  on 
campus  including  ADAAC, 
T/NTS,  Phi  Theta  Kappa,  VoLTS, 
CSCR,  and  Mu  Alpha  Theta. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  and 
maintaining  a  3.55  G.P.A., 
Wyssman  is  married  and  the  moth- 
er of  five  children,  ages  15,  14,  12, 
9  and  7.  The  non-traditional  stu- 
dent said  there  are  days  she  has  felt 
less  than  prepared  in  class  because 
of  her  family. 

"But  my  family  comes  first,  so 
it's  all  right  with  me."  Wyssman 
said. 

Wyssman  is  an  active  wife  and 
mother  as  well  as  student.  She  said 
she  had  always  been  active  in  her 
children's  education  and  their 
activities.  She  has  helped  coach 
her  children's  teams,  has  taught 
Sunday  School,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  4-H  program.  In  addi- 


Dean  of  Students,  Maggie  Picking  (right)  presents  Patricia  (Renee) 
Wyssmann  with  a  plaque  recognizing  her  as  1993  Student  of  the  Year 
for  the  College. 


tion,  she  works  part-time  with  her 
husband,  David,  in  their  advertis- 
ing and  marketing  business. 

"Dave,  and  the  kids  has  been 
very  supportive  of  my  decision." 
Wyssman  said. 

Although  currently  involved  with 
VoLTS  and  the  College's  commu- 
nity service  program,  volunteering 
is  nothing  new  to  Wyssmann.  She 
is  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the 
Crisis   Center  in   Cowley   and 


"Dave  (Wyssmann's  husband)  and  the 
kids  have  been  very  supportive  of  my 
decision  (to  go  back  to  school)." 
-1993  Cowley  County  Community 
College  Student  of  the  Year,  Renee 
Wyssmann. 


Sedgwick  counties.  Wyssmann  has 
also  volunteered  for  Meals  on 
Wheels  and  is  currently  a  volunteer 
at  the  Presbyterian  Manor. 

It  was  her  daughter,  however, 
that  volunteered  some  advice  at  the 
honors  and  awards  banquet. 

"They  had  that  tarp  on  the  gym 
floor  and  I  had  heels  on.  My 
daughter  Jodie  leaned  over  to  me 
and  said,  'Just  don't  trip  over  your- 
self, mom.  Don't  embarrass  us." 
Wyssmann  said. 

Wyssmann  will  transfer  next  fall 
to  Butler  County  Community 
College  to  complete  a  specialized 
nursing  program  then  finish  her 
degree  at  Kansas  Newman  College 
in  Wichita. 
David  Mclntire/Staff  Writer 
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PTK  initiates  52  in  spring  ceremony 


On  March  7,  1993,  52  students 
were  recognized  as  the  spring  1993 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  initiates. 

Students  were  selected  by  rec- 
ommendations of  at  least  three 
teachers/faculty  and  a  GPA  of  at 
least  3.25.  "We  invited  74  to  join 
and  52  did  join,"  said  Paul 
Stirnaman.  "The  average  national- 
ly is  20%  and  we  are  well  above 
that." 

Stirnaman  was  pleased  about 
how  the  ceremony  went.  After  the 
initiates  were  seated,  Gary 
Morrison,  PTK  President,  spoke 
for  the  sponsor  because  Stirnaman 
lost  his  voice.  Members  were 
asked  to  repeat  the  PTK  pledge  and 
then  sing  the  PTK  song.  Initiates 
were  then  called  up  one  by  one  to 
sign  the  PTK  members  book  and  to 
light  their  candle. 

Next  fall  Stirnaman  would  like 
to  see  the  ceremony  more  elaborate 
by  adding  more  music,  color,  and 
movement.  Morrison  would  like  to 
see  the  ceremony  take  place  some- 
where like  the  Little  Theatre. 

"I  think  the  Little  Theatre  would 
be  ideal  for  the  ceremony  that  we 
have  in  mind,  "  said  Morrison.  "It 
would  allow  the  initiates  to  come 
up  on  stage,  walk  across  the  stage 


while  being  announced,  sign,  and 
then  walk  back  down.  Everyone 
would  have  a  better  view.  It's  just 
ideal." 

Phi  Theta  Kappa  members 
receive  a  number  of  benefits  by 
being  in  the  honor  organization. 

"When  you  try  to  transfer  to  a  4 
year  school  it  makes  a  big  impres- 
sion. It's  a  nationally  and  even 
internationally  recognized  organi- 
zation," Stirnaman  said,,  "and  if  it 
says  somewhere  on  your  records, 
resume,  and  your  transcript  that 


Freshman 
Jennifer  Wahl 
lights  her  candle 
during  the  Phi 
Theta  Kappa  ini- 
tiation. PTK  was 
active  this  year 
on  campus.  The 
honor  organiza- 
tion sponsored  a 
voter's  registra- 
tion drive,  a 
Thanksgiving 
food  drive  and 
PTK  Kiss  a  Thing 
fund  raiser.  The 
winner  of  the 
vote-in,  Dr.  Bob 
Paxton,  dean  of 
instruction, 
kissed  a  pig  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 


you  are  a  member  of  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  it  could  mean  getting  a 
transfer  or  scholarship,  being 
accepted  for  admission  very  very 
quickly.  It  opens  all  sorts  of  possi- 
bilities." 

According  to  its  sponsor,  Phi 
Theta  Kappa  can  prove  useful  to 
the  member  after  graduation. 

"I  know  that  there  are  employers 
who  look  for  membership  in  orga- 
nizations like  this,"  Stirnaman  said 
"It's  very  important." 
Mary  Wyatt/special  contributor 


1993  Spring  Phi  Theta  Kappa  Initiates 


Tracey  D.  Alter 
Christi  A.  Ball 
Anita  L.  Bandy 
Bobby  D.  Bolander 

[ 
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Richard  L.  Vann  Jr. 
Jennifer  M.  Wahl 
Rita  Dianne  Welch 
Jesse  A.  Wellman 
CarynJ.  White 
Robert  L.  White 
Kimberly  Wineinger 

Bryan  S.Foster 
Traci  D.  Gilford 
Angela  E.  Gottlob 

Amy  L.  Kindred 
Joel  A.  Krueger 
David  L,  Kuchar 

Heidi  N.  Powell 
Robert  J.  Ramirez 
Shannon  Ramirez 

Brady  W.  Lawrence 
Larry  C.  Merrill  Jr. 
Curtis  McCracken 
Frances  L.  Miesner 
Judy  M.  Morrison 
Jason  L.  Newberry 
TeraJ.  Oleson 

Carol  S.  Rogers 
Latrisha  E.  Rowe 
Buffy,  Sawyer 

Kary  M.  Booher 
PageM.  Butler 
Stephen  W.  Butler 
Mary  L.  Carlson 
Ryan  M.  Darst 
TraciDepperschraidt 
Tina  M.  Dillon 

Jeffrey  D.  Hadorn 
Stephanie  Hatfield 
Jacqueline  R.  Hunt 
Connie  J.  Jagears 
Mark  W.  Jones 
Carmen  C,  Jordan 
Rosene  H.  Kilgore 

Chad  W.  Skinner 
Novelda  Sommers 

Mary  E.  Wyatt 
Patricia  Wyssmann 

Andrew  R.  Trillo 
Christina  C.  Trillo 

Susan  R.  Yoachim 
John  H.  Zerener 

Basketball  men  end 
with  fifth  20+  season 


t  was  a  season  to  end  all  sea- 
sons. And  the  Cowley  County 
men's  basketball  1992-93  season 
ended  too  early. 

The  Tigers  were  eliminated  85-73 
by  Cloud  County  in  the  second 
round  of  the  Region  VI  tournament 
in  Wichita  State's  Henry  Levitt 
Arena. 

But  getting  there  wasn't  an  easy 
task. 

Tiger  coach  Ron  Murphree  said 
he  enjoyed  coaching  the  team  as  he 
resigned  after  the  season. 

"This  is  a  club  I  will  always 
remember,"  Murphree  said  of  his 
ninth  Cowley  team. 

Indeed,  the  Tigers  were  impres- 
sive from  the  start.  Cowley  battled 
back  from  its  only  loss  of  the  sea- 
son to  wallop  the  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  Norsemen,  the  team  that 
handed  the  Tigers  their  sole  loss. 

"I  thought  we  had  a  chance  to  go 
to  the  national  tournament," 
Murphree  said.  "I  still  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  Region  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Murphree  was  without  a  true 
point  guard  entering  the  season. 
Sophomore  Antonio  "Pep"  Dixon, 
the  only  starter  who  wasn't  a  trans- 
fer, filled  the  vacancy.  Dixon  aver- 
aged 19  points  per  game  as  he  was 
selected  to  the  1993  All-Region  VI 
team. 

Then,  the  Tigers  began  their 
aasault,  taking  a  7-4  record  into  the 
Jayhawk  East  regular  season. 
Cowley  was  nearly  invincible  as  it 
crushed  the  likes  of  league  foes 


Brian  Ward  prepares  to  outstep  his  pursuer.  The  Tigers  were  eliminat- 
ed in  the  second  round  of  the  Region  VI  tournament,  to  Cloud  County, 
85-73. 

Kansas    City,    Kan.,    Johnson 

County,  Fort  Scott  and  Coffeyville 

by  a  combined  average  score  of 

29.5  points. 

During  that  span,  Tiger  forward 
Corey  Williams  continued  his  own 
trek  to  the  history  books.  Williams 
became  the  leading  scorer  in  the 
league,  finishing  the  season  with  a 
27.4  point  per  game  average  and 
earned  the  Player  of  the  Year 
award  for  the  conference. 

"I  was  thrilled  with  that,  but  I 
wished  we  could' ve  had  better  suc- 
cess as  a  team  and  went  to  nation- 
als," Williams  said. 

At  12-0  in  the  conference  and 
with  the  league  tide  within  a  baby 
step,  the  Tigers  did  the  unthink- 
able-they  lost  their  last  two  games. 

Cowley  simply  ran  out  of  gas  in 
those  final  weeks  of  the  season, 
Murphree  said.  Center  Brian  Ward 
developed  leg  problems,  and  Dixon 


became  ill.  Fortunately,  the  Tigers 
won  the  league  over  Neosho 
County  by  a  mere  coin  toss.  The 
championship  gave  the  Tigers  their 
third  straight  Jayhawk  East  title. 

Still,  Murphree's  club  couldn't 
recover.  The  Tigers  slipped  past 
KCK,  83-72.  Earlier  the  two-game 
victory  margin  against  KCK 
totaled  68  points.  It  became 
Murphree's  and  the  Tiger's  final 
win  of  the  season. 

"I  think  this  team  handled  adver- 
sity every  time  I  coached," 
Murphree  said  of  the  team  that 
gave  Cowley  its  fifth  straight  20- 
win  season.  "I  think  they  did  a 
good  job  of  putting  it  (the  sched- 
ule) in  perspective  and  doing  their 
job,  playing  one  game  at  a  time." 

Murphree  ended  his  Cowley 
tenure  with  a  163-101  record. 

Kary  Booher/special  contributor 


Grizzlies  rip  away  Ladies  hope 
for  womens  national  title 


71-65  loss  in  the 
Region  VI  semifinals 
end  Lady  Tigers  bid 
for  a  trip  to  Tyler 


Cluelessly,  the  butler  told 
the  unbearable  story  to 
close  another  chapter  in 
Cowley  hoops  history  this 
year. 

And  for  the  Cowley  County 
women's  basketball  team,  the 
butler,  as  in  the  Butler  County 
Grizzlies,  put  an  ending  to  a 
season  that  was  expected  to 
finish  somewhere  in  the  old 
Texas  town  of  Tyler,  site  of 
the  National  Junior  College 
tournament. 

The  Tigers  lost  71-65  to 
Butler  in  the  semifinal  round 
of  the  1993  Region  VI  tourna- 
ment. Cowley  led  32-31  entering 
the  second  half,  but  watched  the 
lead  and  their  season  slip  away. 
The  Gizzlies  went  on  a  10-minute 
tear  as  they  led  by  as  many  as  19 
points  in  the  second  half. 

Cowley  cut  the  lead  to  nine  with 
less  than  two  minutes  remaining. 
Butler  answered  the  rally,  sealing 
the  win  on  a  three -point  play. 


tournament  in  convincing 
fashion.  They  dominated  the 
Jayhawk  East,  losing  only 
twice  to  eventual  champion 
Independence.  The  Pirates 
won  Region  VI  and  finished 
No.  4  in  the  nation. 

The  losses  were  part  of  a 
23-10  season  that  saw 
Cowley  enter  the  league 
with  nothing  but  cetainty, 
holding  an  11-7  record. 

Alexander's  club  showed 
$  little  sign  of  a  tough  sched- 
ule. The  Tigers  rolled  to 
wins  against  Johnson 
County,  Fort  Scott,  and 
Neosho  County. 

In  the  final  three  months 
2  of  the  season,  Cowley  had 

Sandl  Stevenson,  Mindy  Taylor  and  Casey  four  players  scoring  10  or 

Jones  battle  for  the  ball.    The  Ladies  Tigers,  more  points  per  game  in 

who  posted  a  23-10  season,  lost  to  the  Butler  Moriana     Purley     Karen 

County  Grizzlies  in  the  Regoin  VI  semifinals.  Wunderlich    and'  Mindy 


Purley  amassed  28  points. 

The  upset  was  hard  to  take, 
Tiger  coach  Rob  Alexander  said. 

"I  thought  we  were  just  out  of 
gas  there  at  the  end,"  Alexander 
said  of  his  troops.  "We  played 
back-to-back  games  and  we 
weren't  a  great  athletic  team  to 
take  it." 


"For  the  sophomores,  it  was  our  last 
game.  We  wanted  to  win  every  game, 
but  this  one  (against  Butler)  killed  us." 

-Paloma  Moriana 


The  Gizzlies  held  Tiger  point 
guard  Paloma  Moriana  to  10  points 
while  Cowley  center  ShaRhonda 


Cowley  set  out  to  accomplish 
their  goal  of  reaching  the  national 


Taylor.  Those  four  combined  with 
Chris  Sleefe  and  Hope  McPherson 
depart  Cowley  in  May. 

The  Tigers  added  the  point  of 
their  exlamation  mark,  scoring 
more  than  100  points  in  their  final 
game  against  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

"For  the  sophomores,  it  was  our 
last  game,"  Moriana  said  following 
the  bitter  loss  to  Butler.  "We  want- 
ed to  win  every  game,  but  this  one 
killed  us." 

Alexander,  who  resigned  after 
the  season,  said  that  he  enjoyed 
those  sophomores. 

"They've  been  a  great  bunch  of 
kids,"  Alexander  said.  "They  did 
well  for  Cowley  and  the  program." 
Kary  Booher/special  contributor 
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What's  After 


Graduation  ? 


ife  after  graduation,  what  is 
there  for  you  to  do?  For  most  of  the 
graduating  sophomores  it  has  been 
two  or  three  years  since  high 
school  graduation.  Has  their  time 
been  spent  planning  for  their 
future?  Has  their  time  here  at 
Cowley  been  well  spent?  For  oth- 
ers it  has  been  twenty  years  since 
high  school  graduation.  Have  these 
last  few  years  been  beneficial  to 
them?  Are  their  careers  on  their 
minds  or  transferring  to  another 
school? 

Nancy  Finney,  Burden,  started 
her  college  career  20  years  ago  and 
after  leaving  it  she  came  back  and 
is  graduating  this  spring.  Finney 
plans  to  use  the  education  she 
received  here  to  get  a  job  in  educa- 
tion next  fall.  She  hopes  to  work 
with  the  special  services  coop  at 
the  high  school  level.  Finney  has 
found  her  experience  at  Cowley 
beneficial  because  there  are  good 
instructors  here.  Her  advice  to  the 
one  not  graduating  was  to  take 
your  classes  seriously  and  don't  get 
the  idea  your  grades  don't  mean 
anything. 

Others  plan  to  transfer  to  a  four 
years  school  next  fall.  Melissa 
Coble  will  go  to  Kansas  State 
University  next  fall.  She  decided  to 
go  to  K-State  because  it  has  a  good 
music  education  department. 
Myrna  Robinson,  Dexter,  plans  to 
attend  Southwestern  University  or 
Wichita  State  University  next  fall. 
Part  of  her  decision  to  attend  these 


schools  are  they  are  close  to  home. 
Robinson's  major  is  accounting 
and  this  summer  hopes  to  get  a  job 
as  a  secretary  or  a  bookkeeper  for  a 
company  so  she  can  use  what  she 
has  already  learned  in  college. 

Katy  Davis,  Arkansas  City,  chose 
to  attend  Cowley  at  the  last  minute 
because  of  the  cost.  Davis  is  a 
Liberal  Arts  major  and  feels  her 
experience  at  Cowley  has  been  a 
lot  like  high  school  because  she 
feels  there  is  not  a  feeling  of  col- 
lege life. 

For  others  who  went  to  a  small 
high  school  Cowley  has  given  them 
the  opportunity  to  adjust  to  a  big- 
ger surrounding. 

Lance  Arbuckle,  Grenola,  went 
to  Central  High  School.  Even 
though  he  did  not  decide  to  come 
to  Cowley  until  his  senior  year  he 
knew  the  next  step  in  his  education 
was  a  community  college. 
Arbuckle  will  transfer  to  Kansas 
University  and  during  the  summer- 
hopes  to  get  a  job  at  a  museum 
where  he  can  expand  on  his  interest 
in  history. 

Debbie  Capps,  Jason  Sprowls, 
and  Davis  all  plan  to  attend 
Oklahoma  State  University  next 


fall.  Sprowls  chose  OSU  because 
offers  an  aviation  degree  and  he 
hopes  to  major  in  aviation  science. 
Capps  and  Davis  chose  OSU 
because  of  the  campus  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

Some  students  surveyed  did  have 
a  few  suggestion  on  how  their  time 
here  could  have  prepared  them  for 
transferring.  One  felt  the  classes 
needed  to  be  restructured  to  give 
the  feeling  of  being  "in  college." 
Some  cited  a  need  for  more  clubs. 
For  those  clubs  already  established, 
some  graduating  sophomores 
would  like  to  have  seen  more  sup- 
port from  the  administration. 
Others  felt  enrollment  needed  to  be 
simplified.  One  student  felt  the 
teachers  weren't  as  demanding  as 
they  will  be  at  a  larger  school,  but 
most  felt  Cowley  gave  them  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  get  their  basics 
out  of  they  way  and  to  adjust  to 
college  life. 

The  main  advice  from  these  grad- 
uating sophomores  was  to  get 
involved  and  have  fun. 

"Get  involved,  Capps  said,  "It's 
so  important.  Absorb  all  you  can 
from  Cowley  and  it  will  eventually 
pay  you  back." 
Beck^lankenship/staf^riter^^^ 


Get  involved.  It's  so  important. 
Absorb  all  you  can  from  Cowley  and 
it  will  eventually  pay  you  back." 

-Debbie  Capps 


Spring  1993  (PULSE  Staff 


The  Spring  1993  PULSE  staff.  From  left:  Novelda  Sommers,  Brett  Bohannon,  Tina  Dillon,  advisor  Stu 
Osterthun,  Becky  Blankenship  and  David  Mclntire.  Not  pictured:  Christine  Dillmon  and  contributors 
Kary  Booher,  Shawn  Franklin,  Amy  Riley  and  Brian  Vincent. 


from  the  Editor's  Desk 


"What  a  year,  huh?,"  Stu  Osterthun,  PULSE 
and  Press  advisor  said  at  the  Spring  Awards 
Banquet.  What  a  year  indeed. 

And  as  the  spring  semester  blew  past,  gradu- 
ating sophomores  found  themselves  approach- 
ing the  stark  reality  of  leaving  comfortable 

cccc. 

The  PULSE  staff  would  like  to  wish  all  of 
the  graduating  sophomores  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. We  hope  this  publication  will  be  a  cher- 
ished memoir  of  your  last  semester  at  Cowley. 

When  we  were  brainstorming  story  ideas  for 
this  issue,  we  tried  to  produce  ideas  that  we 
thought  deserved  attention,  as  well  as  document 
the  semester.  In  the  wake  of  the  Rodney  King 
civil  rights  trials,  one  issue  prevailed.  We  hope 
you  enjoy  Tina  Dillon's  story  on  racism. 

We  tried  to  spotlight  areas  of  CCCC  that  you 


don't  normally  see,  thus  the  story  on  the  art 
department's  downtown  beautification  project. 

The  cover  illustration  was  painted  by  CCCC 
art  intstructor  Doug  Hunter.  On  the  back  cover 
appears  art  by  Charles  McGowan.  Both  paint- 
ings hang  in  windows  in  downtown  Arkansas 
City  as  part  of  the  project. 

The  PULSE  chronicles  the  past  semester. 
We  regret  we  could  not  capture  every  accom- 
plishment, every  event,  every  smile  at  a  job  well 
done.  Had  we  that  ability,  the  PULSE  would  be 
volumes. 

Graduating  sophomores,  make  your  lives 
extraordinary.  Hellen  Keller  said,  "Life  is  a  dar- 
ing adventure  or  nothing  at  all."  To  those  stu- 
dents who  are  returning,  we'll  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  in  the  fall.  Have  a  great  summer. 

Novelda  L.  Sommers 
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Just  take  a  "p 
at  what  Cowley 
art  students  ar 
doing  inside  oi 
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On  the  cover:  Mary  Carlson,  Kim  Gottlob,  Mark  Jarvis  (VoLTS 
sponsor),  Mario  Venegas  and  Beth  Covarrubias  look  out  over  the 
Grand  Canyon.  The  CCCC  students  were  in  Arizona  for  a  com- 
munity service  conference  getting  ideas  for  CCCC's  community 
service  program  featured  on  page  4.  (Photo  courtesy  Ron  Froese). 
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Some  athletes  would  rather  play  sports  at  a  community 
college  than  at  a  Division  I  school. 
CCCC  athletes  who  are  making  the  grade 


Students  Heat  Up 
The  Night  at  Spuds 

Newkirk,  Okia.  night  club  provides  escape  from  studies 


F 


The  Electric  Slide  is  a  popular  dance  at  Spuds.  Here  Tammy  Fischer  slides  away  . 
By  Mary  Wyatt 

ridays  seem  a  little  tiresome  for  many  students. 

It  may  be  because  they  were  up  all  night  studying  but  more  than  likely 

they  were  participating  in  an    M^^^Hnn^^^^M^HM^M^HHi 

event  that  has  gone  on  for  many 

years. 

That  event  is  Spuds  night. 

Spuds  is  a  club  just  south  of 
Newkirk,  Oklahoma.  On  Friday  and 
Saturday  the  same  club  is  called 

Norms.  Spuds  is  famous  for  dance  ^^^^^^^™"""^^^^^^™^^^^^^™ 
music  and  Norms  is  famous  for  country,  and  most  especially  for  the  their  live 
bands.  Garth  Brooks,  Martinia  McBride,  and  Chris  LeDoux  are  only  a  few  of  the 
famous  artist  who  have  played  at  Norms. 

One  of  the  most  popular  songs  to  dance  to  at  Spuds  is  the  Electric  Slide. 
Good  luck  finding  a  place  on  the  dance  floor  if  Spuds  is  busy  when  the  deejay 
decides  to  play  that  song.  There  are  also  slow  songs  to  dance  to  with  the  one  you 
love,  and  every  once  in  a  while  they  throw  in  a  country  song  for  the  two  steppers. 
Most  of  the  songs  played  are  easy  to  dance  to  if  you   like  that  sort  of  music  and 


"We    are    not    playing 
Bingo!" 

-Bill  Edwardson,  General 
Manager 


"We  have  been  talking  about 
having  rock-n-roll  on 
Fridays." 

-Bill  Edivardson 

dancing. 

Students  come  from  all  over  to  partici- 
pate in  Spuds  night.  It's  a  good  way  to  meet 
people  and  especially  to  bond  with  your  fel- 
low classmates  by  doing  something  you 
enjoy  such  as  dancing.  If  you  are  over  21 
years  old  you  may  buy  alcohol.  There  are 
pool  tables  for  those  who  don't  care  to 
dance.  In  case  you  want  to  take  a  break  from 
dancing,  you  may  want  to  try  out  the  bull 
roping  although  this  is  definitely  more  popu- 
lar on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 

Spuds  was  named  after  the  well  known 
dog  Spuds  MacKenzi.  It  was  originally 
located  where  the  Ranch  House  Supper  Club 
is  now.  It  changed  location  in  1986  to 
Newkirk,  where  it  is  now. 

Anytime  you  go  to  Spuds  you  are  affect- 
ed by  the  words  of  the  dee  jay,  Tim  Hind. 
Hind  has  worked  as  a  dee  jay  at  Spuds  for 
three  years  now. 

"I  love  it,  it's  great,"  Hind  said.  "There 
isn't  anywhere  I'd  rather  be  than  here  on 
Thursday  nights. 

Hind  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  dee  jay. 
Some  friends  of  his  talked  him  into  it  and  he 
learned  to  dee  jay  at  Spuds.  He  had  previ- 
ously attended  Southwestern  School  of 
Broadcasting  and  received  a  certificate  in 
broadcasting.  He  is  from  Arkansas  City. 

Hind  often  asks  to  hear  students  yell 
when  their  college  is  called.  Students  from 
Cowley  are  usually  always  the  loudest. 

"Cowley  is  probably  the  biggest  draw 
this  year,"  Ms  Grace  Brown,  owner,  said. 


Paige  Anderson  and  Truck  Hovious  enjoy  a  slow  dance  at  Spuds. 


Brown  has  owned  Spuds  since  1986.  She 
enjoys  having  college  kids  on  Thursday 
nights.  It  makes  Brown  feel  a  little  more 
secure  knowing  kids  are  in  her  club  dancing 
and  having  a  good  time  opposed  to  out 
drinking  and  driving  and  causing  trouble. 

Brown  is  a  good  listener  and  likes  to 
hand  out  advice.  She  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  20  years. 

"We  have  raised  more  kids  than  Carter 
does  bills,"  Brown  said. 

One  of  the  "kids"  Brown  claimed  she 
raised  is  Bill  Edwardson,Gen  Manager. 
Edwardson  was  a  regular  at  Spuds  when  he 
met  Brown.  He  now  works  there. 
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Before  I  talked  to  Edwardson  I  told  him 
that  I  was  writing  about  Spuds  for  the 
Cowley  magazine.  The  first  thing  out  of  his 
mouth  was,  "We  are  not  playing  Bingo!" 
Spuds  will  never  turn  into  a  bingo  parlor, 
ccontrary  to  rumors  running  rampant  this 
Fall.  In  fact  Edwardson  and  Brown  are  con- 
sidering making  Thursday  and  Friday  night 
both  Spuds  nights. 

"We  have  been  talking  about  having 
rock-n-roll  on  Fridays,"  Edwardson  said. 

Although  Norms  is  open  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  their  biggest  night  is 
Saturday.  If  they  feel  that  enough  people 
will  go  on  Friday  if  rock-n-roll  is  played, 
they  may  try  it. 


Service  Program  'teams  up' 
with  community  agency 


By  Tina  Dillon  and  Dana  Haynes 

Did  you  know  that  according  to  a  study  by  the  Kansas 
Action  For  Children,  births  to  single  teens  in  Cowley  county 
has  jumped  189  percent  in  the  last  decade? 

A  1992  risk  assessment  survey,  conducted  by  Flint 
Hills  Regional  Prevention  Center,  shows  the  teen  birth  rate 
to  be  one-third  above  the  state  average.  And  the  student 
dropout  rate  has  doubled  the  state  average.  Juvenile 
arrests  in  Cowley  County  are  twice  the  state  statistics  and 
juvenile  vandalism  has  quadrupled  the  statewide  numbers. 

With  the  national  problems  of  our  youth  being  quite 
prominent  among  those  living  in  Kansas,  Cowley  County 
Community  College  and  Cowley  County  Juvenile  Center 
have  teamed  up  in  order  to  target  young  people  who  are  at 
risk. 

Seven  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  the  nation  received 
grants  for  projects  that  were 
aimed  at  linking  the  schools  with 
their  communities. 

The  other  six  schools  receiv- 
ing the  grants  are:  Chandler- 
Gilbert  Community  College  in 
Chandler,  Arizona;  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Spalding  University 
in  Louisville,  KY.;  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame;  SUNY  College  at 
Cortland,  N.Y.;  and  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Mark  Jarvis,  coordinator  of 
CCCC's  community  service  pro- 
gram, said  that  at  least  21 
schools  from  all  over  the  United 
States  had  applied  for  the  grants. 
CCCC  was  the  only  rural  school. 

The  teaming  up  of  CCCC  and  CCJC  will  strengthen  the 
existing  course  Community  Service  and  Civic 
Responsibility.  The  concept  of  the  grant  is  to  create  part- 
nerships between  the  agency,  CCCC  students,  and  a  facul- 
ty volunteer  from  the  college  to  work  with  or  create  a  com- 
munity service  class. 

Students  will  address  the  population  of  our  emer- 
gency-temporary shelters,  which  may  have  not  been  effec- 
tively addressed  in  the  past  with  the  traditional  strategies 
such  as  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters,  support  groups,  etc. 


The  most  positive  event  that  took  place 
during  my  service  activity  was  when  a 
young  drug  addict  opened  up  to  me.  She 
really  needed  someone  to  talk  to  and  I 
was  able  to  listen. 

-Cherri  Cook 

It  will  also  serve  as  a  pilot  for  future  integration  of 
CCJC  and  CCCC  curricular  development. 

Currently  12  students  have  been  placed  this  fall  at  the 
CCJC  shelters  and  the  off-site  school. 

Cherri  Cook  is  one  of  the  student  volunteers.  After  one 
visit  to  the  off-site  school,  Cook 
wrote,  "The  most  positive  event 
that  took  place  during  my  service 
activity  was  when  a  young  drug 
addict  opened  up  to  me.  She  really 
needed  someone  to  talk  to  and  I 
was  able  to  listen." 

To  be  better  prepared,  CSCR 
students  were  given  specific  train- 
ing to  help  them  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  youth  at  risk.  The  stu- 
dents went  through  the  CCJC  ori- 
entation and  were  trained  in  CPR 
and  Attendant  Care. 

Several  different  speakers 
such  as  Abe  Garcia  were  also 
brought  into  the  classroom 
throughout  the  semester.  They 
spoke  on  various  subjects  that 
youth  in  general  must  deal  with  such  as  drugs,  alcohol, 
gangs  and  violence. 

Throughout  the  grant  year  COOL  provides  technical 
support.  The  project  is  supported  by  "Teaming  Up,"  an  ini- 
tiative of  the  Campus  Outreach  Opportunity  League 
(COOL).  The  $4,000  grant  is  being  funded  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.The  support  from  the  Teaming  Up  program  offi- 
cially runs  from  Sept.  1 ,  1 993  to  Aug.  31,1 994. 


Distinctions  in  Service  Program 


By  Dana  Haynes  and  Novelda  Sommers 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  my  life 
belongs  to  the  whole  community,  and 
as  long  as  I  live  it  is  my  privilege  to 
do  for  it  whatever  can.  I  want  to  be 
thoroughly  used  up  when  I  die, 
for  the  harder  I  work  the  more  I 
live  rejoice  in  life  for  its  own  sake. 
Life  is  no  brief  candle  to  me.  It  is  a 
sort  of  splendid  torch  which  I've  got 
hold  of  for  the  moment  and  I  want  to 
make  it  burn  as  brightly  as  possible 
before  handing  it  on  to  future  gener- 
ations." 

-George  Bernard  Shaw 

People  have  been  active  in  com- 
munity service  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

Volunteerism  is  an  act  of  service 
without  pay.  Service  learning  is  simi- 
lar though  it  involves  experiential  edu- 
cation; "  service-learning  is  a  struc- 
tured program  of  community  service 
combined  with  deliberate  reflection 
and  critical  analysis.  Often,  this  term  is 
misused  to  denote  all  community  ser- 
vice experiences,  with  or  without  a 
facilitated  educational  component. 

Cowley  County  Community 
College  is  no  stranger  when  it  comes 
to  service  in  the  community. 

The  service  program  at  CCCC 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
are  currently  three  separate  entities: 
Volunteers  Learning  Through  Service, 


the  club;  Community  Service  and  Civic 
Responsibility,  the  class;  and  now 
Service  Learning  Central,  an  office 
that  coordinates  service  undertaking 


of  VoLTS,  CSCR  and  the  entire  cam- 
pus in  conjunction  with  the  community. 

VoLTS  is  the  means  by  which  the 
entire  campus  can  participate  in  ser- 
vice activities. 

The  club  undertakes  high  visibility 
projects,  like  the  Senior  Senior  Prom 
and  the  Halloween  party,  and 
fundraisers. 

VoLTS  is  meant  to  make  service 
learning  fun.  It  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  community  and  the  student  body. 
The  officers  and  the  sponsor  make 


most  of  the  executive  decisions. 

To  earn  academic  credit  for  ser- 
vice, students  can  choose  to  enroll  in 
CSCR.  The  class  studies  in  depth 
the  many  different  avenues  of 

experiential  learning.  While  stu- 
dents can  float  in  and  out  of  VoLTS, 
CSCR  is  more  of  a  foundation  for  ser- 
vice learning. 

Students  actually  integrate  service 
into  their  lifestyles,  with  required  vol- 
unteer placements  in  the  community. 
The  student  receives  a  grade  for  what 
he  or  she  puts  into  and  gets  out  of  the 
class. 

The  office  of  service  learning 
encompasses  the  entire  entity.  It  is 
staffed  by  paid  and  volunteer  workers. 
It  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
resource  center,  as  well  as  a  public 
relations  office. 

The  service  learning  office  is 
meant  to  give  the  program  a  home,  a 
visible  base. 

The  three  bodies  overlap,  yet 
each  serves  a  distinctly  different  func- 
tion. Each  seeks  to  enrich  lives 
through  unselfish  giving  of  students' 
time  and  talents. 

No  matter  which  avenue  of  ser- 
vice student  volunteers  choose,  they 
will  surely  find  that  benefits  of  service 
learning  far  outweigh  the  costs. 
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Miracles  can  happen! 

Doctors  and  deans  finally  win  Puttln '  on  the  Hits 


Dr  Pat  McAtee,  CCCC  president,  leads  the  "Doctors  and  the  Deans"  to  victory.  The  group 
of  administrators  won  first  place  with  their  entry  "Cover  of  the  Rolling  Stone." 


By  Tina  Dillon  and  Shana  Haines 

It  was  a  night  of  anything  goes 
in  the  Little  Theater  on  Sept.  23 
as  twelve  acts  participated  in  the 
fourth  annual  Puttin'  on  the  Hits. 
The  Dr.'s  and  the  Deans  Plus 
One  boogied  their  way  to  first 
place  in  the  faculty  division.  The 
group  consisting  of  Dr.  Pat 
McAtee,  Dr.  Bob  Paxton,  deans 


Charlie  White,  Larry  Tuma, 
Conrad  Jimison  and  their  mystery 
guest  Bruce  Watson  sang  "Cover  of 
the  Rolling  Stone:' 

Watson  felt  privileged  to  com- 
pete with  the  Dr.'s  and  the  deans. 

"It  was  a  good  experience. 
Probably  one  of  the  best  experi- 
ences I  have  ever  had."  Watson 
said. 


Watson  was  not 
the  only  one  that 
enjoyed  his  Puttin' 
on  the  Hits  experi- 
ence. Paxton  was 
overjoyed  of  his  new 
Puttin'  On  the  Hits 
title. 

"After  three 
years  of  suffering 
and  being  downtrod- 
den and. ..Oh,  I  just 
can't  explain," 
Paxton  said. 

McAtee  was  also 
proud  of  his  perfor- 
jjj  mance,  "This  is  my 
2  most  significant 
|  accomplishment  in 

0) 

5  seven  years  that  I've 
*  been  here  as  presi- 
I  dent." 

(A 

|        Along  with  the 
°  Dr.'s  and  the  deans 
in  the  faculty  cate- 
gory was  the 
Industrial 
Technology  and  Cosmetology 
departments.  The  departments  were 
represented  by  Laura  Dodson, 
Chuck  Peach,  Bruce  Crouse,  Kevin 
Pennington,  Pat  Mauzey  and  Ben 
Cleveland. 

The  group  put  on  their  best  nun 
attire  and  sang  "I  Will  Follow 
Him"  from  the  hit  movie  Sister 
Act. 


Top  dog's  in 
1992s  competition 
(Stu  Osterthun, 
Terri  Morrow, 
Janice  Stover,  Joan 
Warren  and 
Maggie  Picking) 
slipped  to  third 
place  this  year. 
The  group  showed 
their  trashy  sides 
with  the  song 
"Trashy  Women" 
by  Confederate 
Railroad. 

The  student 
competition  of  the 
evening  was  also 
pretty  intense. 

Freshman 
Barbara  Rush  of  Winfield  took  first 
place,  winning  $40  with  her  perfor- 
mance of  "You  Can  Always  Count 
On  Me"  from  the  Broadway  musi- 
cal "City  of  Angels." 

Rush  said  the  earnings  would 
be  handy  to  "pay  my  phone  bill." 
She  decided  to  participate  in  the 
contest  because  "I  like  being  in  the 
position  of  being  someone  else." 

Winning  second  place  and  $30 
were  freshman  Celina  Moser  and 
Melani  Seely  with  their  rendition 
of  En  Vogue's  "Free  Your  Mind." 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
sophomores  Jason  McGlasson  and 
Troy  Lackey  won  $20  and  third 
place  for  their  performance  of 
"My  Girl  Bill." 

Bridget  Price,  Shannon 
Hutchinson,  Krisi  Frankes,  Heather 
Seitz  and  Derrick  Blagg  won  $10 
and  fourth  place  for  their  rendition 


The  Lady  Tigers  basketball  team  lip  syncs  "Aliens  from  Mars." 


"I  think  I  expected  more  creativity  and  less  sexual  con- 
tent." 

-Rebecca  Thesman,  judge 


of  the  song  "I  Feel  Pretty." 

Judging  the  nights  perfor- 
mances were:  Rebecca  Thesman, 
Dr.  Steve  Abrams  and  Donna 
Lanning. 

Thesman  said  she  was 
impressed  by  the  talent  and  creativ- 
ity on  stage.  However,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  the  sexual  innuendos. 

"I  think  I  expected  more  cre- 
ativity and  less  sexual  content," 
Thesman  said. 

One  of  the  acts  Thesman  may 
have  been  referring  to  was  the 
Volleyball  girls  tune  from  the 
movie  Grease  II  "Reproduction." 

When  two  of  the  girls  in  the 
act  heard  of  Thesman's  comments 
they  were  upset. 


"It  should  be  judged  on  talent,  not  what  we  were  singing" 

-Linea  Tuttle 


"It  wasn't  that  we  didn't  win,  it 
was  because  we  worked  very  hard. 
It  (the  competition)  should  be 
judged  on  talent,  not  what  we  are 
singing,"  Lenea  Tuttle  said. 

As  for  sexual  content,  Tuttle 
felt  there  should  not  have  been  a 
problem. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  thought 
we  were  over  sexual.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple, including  teachers  have  told  us 
we  did  a  good  job,"  Tuttle  said 

Not  only  was  a  lot  of  effort  put 
into  the  competition  for  the  girls, 
but  a  couple  of  bucks  were  spent. 

"We  even  got  outfits.  I  spent  $5 
on  my  outfit!"  Sheila  Mills  said. 

The  audience  between  the  vari- 
ous acts  competed  in  Name  That 
Tune.  Sophomore  Eric  Andes 
walked  away  the  big  winner.  Andes 
identified  "Big  City  Nights"  by 
Scorpions. 


Impetuous  Passion 

A  story  of  the  choices  and  pressure  of  college,  love,  and  life. 


by  Jeffrey  Parson 

Editor's  note:  This  story  is  purely  fictional.  Any  resem- 
blance to  real  persons,  places,  or  things  is  coincidental. 

Can  it  be  that  it  was  only  three  months  ago?  I  was  normal, 
healthy,  and  I  was  strong.  But  now  I'm  crumbling,  I'm  so  damn 
confused.  Why  did  I  have  to  lose  Bobby?  He  was  good  to  me 
wasn't  he?  Yes,  but  he  never  made  me  feel  like  Mary  does.  Why 
did  she  have  to  enter  my  life?  God,  was  I  looking  for  her?  Was  it 
me?  Was  I  always  interested  in  girls?  Who  the  hell  am  I? 

I  didn't  come  to  college  to  find  a  girlfriend.  Hell,  I  don't 
even  look  like  those  kind  of  girls.  But  neither  does  Mary.  Do  I 
really  love  her?  I  never  felt  like  this  before.  How  does  she  do  it? 

I  remember  seeing  her  for  the  first  time.  She  was  so  snotty 
and  uppity.  I  didn't  think  we'd  ever  get  along.  Little  did  I 
know... 

Then  we  sat  next  to  each  other  at  the  athletic  banquet.  I 
didn't  know  she  was  a  tennis  player.  We  started  talking  about 
our  coaches.  I  told  her  how  my  softball  coach  was  running  us 
too  hard,  and  that  I  wasn't  really  liking  it  at  all.  She  was  the  star 
tennis  player  and  league  champion  last  year.  She  invited  me  to  a 
party  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  even  met  a  guy.  Mary  and  I  had 
become  friends. 

We  talked  on  the  phone  often  and  she  came  to 
see  my  games.  A  bunch  of  us  girls  went  to 
watch  a  movie  and  I  sat  by  her.  She 
made  some  funny  jokes.  I 
laughed. 

Then  it  happened. 
It  was  the  first  game  Mary 
hadn't  been  to.  I  don't  think  it 
was  because  she  wasn't  there,  it 
couldn't  have  been,  but  I  struck  out 
twice  and  made  three  errors.  Coach  pulled 
me  from  the  game  and  yelled  me  out  in  front 
of  the  whole  team.  I  was  crushed.  After  the  game 
I  went  to  Mary's  apartment. 

She  got  upset  right  along  with  me,  cussing  at  the 
coach  trying  to  make  me  feel  better.  Then  as  I  sat  there  cry- 
ing my  eyes  out,  she  held  me  and  consoled  me.  I  felt  so  much 
better. 

As  I  slumped  on  her  couch  pouting,  somehow  we  came  face 
to  face.  That's  when  we  kissed  for  the  first  time.  It  wasn't  a 
peck.  It  was  a  deep,  passionate,  meaningful  kiss.  I  had  never  felt 
anything  like  it.  I  had  never  felt  as  safe  as  I  had  interlocked  with 
Mary. 

Later,  when  she  went  to  get  a  drink,  it  really  hit  me  what 
had  just  happened.  I  had  kissed  another  girl.  I  couldn't  believe  it. 
I  didn't,  I  mean  don't,  have  a  gay  bone  in  my  body.  Why  did  I 
do  that?  What  happened? 

As  she  returned,  I  think  we  both  could  sense  the  awkward- 
ness. I  asked  what  just  happened.  She  simply  replied,  "I  don't 
know.  I've  never  done  that  before."  I  didn't  know  either. 
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A  week  or  so  went  by  and  we  remained  cordial,  but  never 
brought  up  the  kiss  again.  The  days  before  the  big  biology  test, 
we  studied  with  each  other.  It  was  the  only  class  we  had  togeth- 
er. The  uneasiness  was  finally  gone.  We  were  friends,  just  like 
before. 

The  test  was  on  a  Tuesday.  As  I  was  taking  it,  and  failing  it, 
I  kept  thinking  how  was  Mary  doing?  I  hoped  it  was  better  than 
me.  It  couldn't  be  much  worse. 

We  got  the  results  back  yesterday  and  we  both  bombed  it. 
We  decided  to  vent  our  frustrations  at  a  hotspot  that  college  kids 
went  to  on  Thursday  nights. 

When  we  got  back,  we  were  dead  after  all  the  dancing,  but 
still  pissed  from  the  test.  Mary  decided  a  few  drinks  were  in 
order  to  soothe  her  pain.  In  an  hour  or  so,  both  of  us  were  happy 
as  can  be.  That's  when  we  kissed  again,  just  like  before.  I  loved 
it. 

This  time,  though,  I  had  no  hesitation,  it  was  probably  the 

alcohol,  and  we  just  kept  going.  I  slid  my  hand  up  to  her  breast, 

exploring  like  never  before.  She  did  the  same,  placing  her  hand 

between  my  legs.  We  mutually  consented  without  a  word  being 

said. 

As  we  undressed,  it  was  something  I  could  never  imag- 
ine. I  had  never  looked  at  a  female  like  that  before. 
Her  short  blonde  hair.  Her  beautiful  face  with 
those  lips.  Her  firm  chest.  Her  hips.  This 
petite  model  that  stood  before  me.  God,  I 
wanted  this  so  bad.  It  was  insatiable. 
It  never  even  entered  my  mind 
what  I  was  about  to  do. 

It  made  love  to  a 
woman  and  I  liked  it. 
She  was  so  soft  and  com- 
forting, not  violent  like  before.  It 
was  incredible.  Did  I  just  write  that? 
Yes.  It's  true,  I  loved  it.  Do  I  love  her? 
This  was  so  unlike  me.  I  had  NEVER  done 
anything  like  that.  I  had  never  even  thought  about  it. 
What  would  my  parents  think?  They  would  kill  me. 

This  whole  year  has  just  went  to  shit.  I  hate  it  all.  I  hate  my 
life.  Not  only  am  I  a  failure,  I'm  a  lesbian.  How  the  hell  could  I 
be  a  lesbian?  It's  not  right.  I'm  not  right.  Is  this  college?  Is  this 
what  I  have  been  waiting  for?  Well,  no  more.  I  can't  face  it  any 
more.  I'm  too  tired  to  try.  Somewhere  I  got  hopelessly  lost.  I'm 
never  gonna  get  back  and  I'm  damn  sure  not  gonna  keep  going 
this  way. 

Can  I  do  this?  Is  it  worth  it?  Suicide?  Do  you  want  to  tell 
your  parents?  Do  you  want  to  see  Mary  again?  Do  you  want  to 
write  "Mary  and  Stacy"  on  your  folder?  Do  you  want  to  go  to 
class?  Do  you  want  to  live?  No.  Close  your  eyes.  Close  your 
eyes.  Close  your  eyes.  This  will  take  it  all  away.  Goodbye. 


CCCC  student 


takes 


By  Tracy  Minor 

Silence  engulfed  the  crowd.  Some  of 
them  wondered  if  he  would  really 
jump.  Others  urged  him  on.  A  young 
man  plumeted  1 50  ft  through  the  air 
with  the  only  thing  between  him  and 
sure  disater  a  stretchy  cord  attached 
to  his  chest. 

It's  a  hot  summer  day  in 
Sonora,  California.  CCCC  student 
Gary  Smith  (who  asked  that  his 
real  name  not  be  used)  and  his 
mother  were  traveling  down  the 
freeway  when  a  nearby  Bungee 
jump  caught  their  eye.  Gary 
maunervered  the  car  to  an 
offramp,  neither  of  them  utter- 
ing a  word.  They  both  knew 
they  had  to  do  it. 

Once  on  location  they  were 
required  to  pay  admission  of 
$35  and  sign  waivers.  They 
were  then  encouraged  to  get 
into  the  sweltering  line  of  peo- 
ple. Tension  mounted  fiercly 
as  they  slowly  inched  closer 
and  closer. 

Gary's  mother  decided  to 
go  first.  As  she  approached 
her  position  and  was  being 
attached  to  her  harness, 
Gary  felt  overcome  with 
fear  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  mother.  He 
watched  his  mother  disap- 
pear over  the  bridge's 
edge. 

After  the  long  wait  it 
was  now  Gary's  turn  to 


plunge 


jump. 

As  he  began  to  fall  he  felt  there  was 
no  end  to  the  cord.  He  only  prayed  the 
cord  was  attached  correctly.  As  the  water 
below  approached  closer  and  closer  the 
cord  took  hold  and  pulled  him  rudely 
upward  nearly  crashing  him  into  the 
beams  of  the  bridge.  As  his  body  became 
stabilized  on  the  cord,  the  operators 
threw  him  a  rope  to  pull  him  back  to 
stability. 

The  thrill  was  great,  but  so  short 
ived.  As  Gary  and  his  mother  walked 
off  they  were  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishments. They  turned  and  looked 
at  each  other  and  once  again  without 
a  word  both  re-entered  the  line. 
They  were  hooked. 

Now  as  time  goes  by  there  isn't 
much  chance  to  go  again. 
However,  they  try  to  go  as  much 
as  possible.    They  do  try  to  go  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Bungee  jumping  is  a  rare  sport 
all  in  its  own  that  few  people 
would  consider  trying. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in 
trying  Bungee  Jumping  the 
closest  place  I  could  find  is 
out  in  Arizona.    So  sorry 
all  you  Bungee  fans. 

You  stil  can  do  one  last 
thing  to  find  out  more  about 
this  sport  is  to  call.. 


1-800-4-BUNGEE 


By  Shana  Haines 

Three  nights  of  November  were 
filled  with  laughter  and  hilarity. 
Like  any  Dejon  Ewing  produc- 
tion the  audience  entered  into  the  Little 
Theater  and  left  satisfied  with  another 
great  performance. 

Many  hours,  day  and  night,  have 
been  spent  on  the  production  of  Plaza 
Suite.  Too  many  hours  for  director  Dejon 
Ewing  to  recall. 

"So  many  I  can't  count.  From  the 
weekends  and  coming  in  late  at  night." 
Ewing  said. 

Jimmie  Patterson  who  plays  Roy  in 
Plaza  Suite  knows  exactly  how  much  time 
he  would  spend  working  on  the  play. 

"A  week  I  probably  spend  17  hours. 
That's  not  including  Saturdays,  19  hours 
of  school  and  20  hours  a  week  at  work.  I 
have  to  do  homework  at  1 1  O'clock," 
Patterson  said. 

Time  and  hard  work  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  went  into  producing  Plaza  Suite 
money  is  a  big  factor  in  the  production. 

"We  have  a  budget  that  we  have  to 
stay  within.  In  that  budget  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  rights  to  do  the  play,  all  the  wood, 
all  the  paint,  all  the  building  of  anything, 
we  had  to  buy  all  new  doors.  And  that  and 
publicity  and  costumes.  So  many  things 
had  to  be  bought,"  Ewing  said. 

With  a  list  of  purchases  a  mile  long 
Ewing  was  under  budget  at  production 
time. 

"We  get  real  creative  on  how  to  do 
things  and  people  get  real  generous," 
Ewing  said. 

Since  the  stage  is  so  small  it  was  hard 
to  recreate  a  large  hotel  room. 

This  doesn't  bother  Ewing. 
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"We  deal  with  what  we've  got.  We 
have  gone  to  the  edges  (of  the  stage),  gone 
clear  to  the  back  as  we  can,"  Ewing  said. 

Auditions  were  held  in  mid- 
September  over  a  three-  afternoon  and 
evening  period.  Ewing  considers  the  cast- 
ing process  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
elements  in  putting  together  a  production. 

"Casting  is  so  important,"  Ewing 
said.  "It  is  crucial.  You  can  have  fantastic 
sets  and  all  these  super  technical  ideas,  but 
if  your  cast  isn't  right,  that's  what  the 
audience  will  remember." 

Ewing  said  the  audition  process  was 
made  tougher  this  year  because  "Plaza 
Suite"  is  a  series  of  three  one-act  plays. 
This  meant  the  pairing  for  each  act  had  to 


Act  two  is  fufu.  The  humor 
is  a  crowd  pleaser.  By  the 
time  the  show  was  finished 
everybody  was  going  out 
with  aching  cheeks. 

-Dejon  Ewing 


be  precise. 

Ewing  also  had  three  times  as  many 
students  audition  than  there  were  parts. 

"Casting  was  so  tough."  Ewing 
said.'There  were  parts  that  could  have 
gone  several  different  ways. I  had  a  lot  of 


Gina  Horton  and  Joel  Hockenbury  as  Norma  and  Roy  Hubley. 


good  talent  up  there.  The  stage  was  full 

plus  the  ones  that  tried  out  after  school, 

before  school,  a  few  out  at  my  house,  one 

out  in  the  parking  lot.  It  (casting  the 

play)  was't  real  hard  it  was  a  real  pleasure 

because  I  could  hardly  go  wrong." 

Ewing  found  the  cast  of  Plaza  Suite 

to  be  very  interesting. 

"Probably  the  most  unique  thing 
about  the  practice  schedule  for  this  one  is 
the  three  separate  casts,  where  as  they  just 
met  maybe  a  third  of  a  time.  They  would 
get  here  and  have  a  good  2  or  2  1/2  hour 
practice,  which  was  a  nice  practice,  then 
they  wanted  to  do  that  each  time  and  that 
times  three.  I'm  going  to  take  a  nice  long 
rest  after  this  is  over,"  Ewing  said. 

During  the  three  act  comedy  Plaza 
Suite  occurs  in  the  same  hotel  suite  719. 
The  play's  first  act  centered  on  a  bitter- 
sweet theme.  Patterson,  freshman,  and 
Buffy  Sawyer,  sophomore,  portray  a  cou- 
ple who,  after  being  married  for  more 
than  20  years,  seem  to  have  grown  apart 
and  must  face  the  possibility  of  separa- 
tion. 

"The  first  act  has  to  do  with  fidelity 
and  expectations  of  growing  older.  Just 
the  pain  of  being  lied  to,"  Ewing  said. 

Act  two  put  Jesse  Kiplinger,  played 
by  Scott  MacLaughlin,  a  big  Hollywood 
producer,  in  the  plaza  suite.  Kiplinger 
decides  to  "reacquaint"  himself  with  a 
former  high  school  sweetheart,  a  Miss 
Muriel  Tate,  while  he  is  in  town.  Muriel 
(freshman  Jennifer  Steele),  is  married  and 
living  in  New  Jersey  and  has  secretly  kept 
up  with  Kiplinger' s  life  through  super 
market  tabloids. 

"Act  two  is  fufu.  The  humor  is  a 
crowd  pleaser.  By  the  time  the  show  was 
finished  everybody  was  going  out  with 
aching  cheeks,"  Ewing  said. 

Malice  in  the  palace  is  a  way  act 
three  could  be  classified. 

Act  three  centers  around  a  couple, 
Roy  and  Norma,  (Joel  Hockenbury  and 
Gina  Horton),  trying  to  get  their  daughter, 
Mimsey,  (Heather  Seitz),  out  of  the  bath- 
room to  get  married  to  Borden  Eisler, 
(Brad  Donley). 

"I  really  think  the  whole  theme  of 
that  is  hilarity,"  Ewing  said. 

Gina  Horton  enjoyed  her  role  in  the 
play  as  Norma. 


Jimmy  Patterson  becomes  Sam  Nash. 

"She  is  kind  of...  I  don't  want  to  say 
neurotic,  but  there  is  something  that  is 
there  that  makes  you  think  'yeah,  she's  a 
little  crazy,'"  Horton  said. 

Horton  described  the  couple  as  hav- 
ing a  weird  relationship. 

"They  fight  all  the  time,  but  that 
shows  that  they  love  each  other,"  Horton 


said. 

Horton  could  relate  to  her  character 
because  of  some  of  the  dialogue. 

"She  (Norma)  is  a  lot  like  my  par- 
ents. I  have  heard  this  type  of  argument 
before.  I  can  see  this  happening  on  my 
wedding  day,"  Horton  said. 
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Old  habits  die  hard 

CCCC  students  discover  the  retro  look 


By  Shana  Haines 

Picture  this:  It  is  9:30  a.m.  You  have 
class  a  10  o'clock  you  have  just  climbed  out 
of  bed  and  are  staggering  to  your  closet. 
YIPES!  you  have  been  too  busy  to  do  your 
laundry  and  you  have  reached  the  end  of  your 
clothing  stash. 

Since  you  only  have  thirty  minutes  to  get 
to  class  you  end  up  taking  something  out  of 
the  dirty  clothes  hamper  and  slapping  it  on. 

According  to  every  fashion  magazine 
you  will  be  in  the  now  on  style. 

The  grunge  style  has  already  hit  big  col- 
lege campuses  such  as  Kansas  University, 
and  like  it  or  not  it  is  on  its  way  to  Cowley. 

Jennifer  Loose  recently  moved  to 
Arkansas  City,  but  she  hails  from 
Philadelphia. 

Dressing  different  has  been  something 
Loose  has  done  for  the  last  five  years. 

Since  the  grunge  look  is  booming  in  pop- 
ularity Loose  feels  the  look  has  lost  its  flare. 

"I  think  originally  people  wanted  to  be 
different  and  now  it  is  a  fashion  statement," 
Loose  said. 

When  Loose  moved  to  Ark  City  she 
knew  the  town  wasn't  quite  ready  for  her 
style. 

"When  I  first  moved  here  I  dressed  a  bit 
different  than  I  do  right  now,  and  I  think  I 
kind  of  toned  it  down  living  in  Ark  City 
because  people  would  just  kind  of  stare  at 
you,"  Loose  said. 

Loose  feels  not  only  did  her  clothing 
choice  change  but  so  did  her  sense  of  style. 

"It's  not  just  the  way  you  dress  but  the 
way  you  do  your  hair  the  jewelry  you  wear.  I 
think  in  a  small  town  like  this  anything  that's 
slightly  different  is  noticeable,"  Loose  said. 

According  to  Loose  the  way  she  dresses 
now  is  a  reflection  of  everyone  in  her  old 
town. 

"Everybody  wore  huge  baggy  jeans." 

Although  Loose  doesn't  consider  herself 
a  grunge  dresser  when  she  first  saw  the 
grunge  look  she  felt  a  small  bond  with  it . 

"My  brother  was  a  big  jock,  and  that's 
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"It  is  fashionable  to  be  a 
rebel.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous. 
It  is  just  the  subculture 
rebelling  against  the  main- 
stream." 

-Christian  Oliver 


kind  of  what  my  parents  wanted.  I  guess  I 
just  wanted  to  be  different.  Anything  differ- 


ent or  strange  I  find  appealing"  Loose  said. 

Since  the  grunge  look  has  graced  every 
youth  orientated  magazine  Loose  is  turned 
off. 

"Even  on  MTV  it's  the  grunge  look.  It's 
kind  of  stupid  when  that's  what  I've  known 
for  how  many  years?  And  now  it  is  glamor- 
ized as  the  thing  to  do,  and  that  kind  of 
makes  me  want  to  look  for  something  else," 
Loose  said. 

Christian  Oliver  feels  the  look  of  retro  is 
overrated  and  stupid. 

"It  is  fashionable  to  be  a  rebel.  I  think  it 


Tracy  Taylor,  Winfield  freshman,  sports  Birkinstocks  and  a  flannel  shirt,  icons 
of  the  grunge  look. 


is  ridiculous.  It  is  just  the  subculture  rebelling 
against  the  mainstream,"  Oliver  said. 

Another  hot  new  look  on  college  cam- 
puses is  shoes  called  Birkenstocks. 

If  your  unfamiliar  with  Birkenstocks  they 
are  those  sandals  everyone  is  spiffing  up  their 
feet  with. 

Fashion  can  cost  a  pretty  penny  though. 
A  pair  of  Birkenstocks  can  cost  a  clothes 
horse  about  $80. 

Greg  Butler  purchased  a  pair  of  look 
alike  Birkenstocks  over  the  summer. 

"They  hurt  your  feet  until  you  get  them 
broke  in.  Then  they  are  the  most  comfortable 
shoe."  Butler  said. 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  why  people 
are  wearing  socks  with  these  sandals  Butler 
says  it  is  because,"It  makes  your  sandals  a  lot 
more  comfortable  especially  when  your  try- 
ing to  break  them  in," 

Why  would  someone  torture  themselves 
for  fashion? 

"What  shoe  doesn't  (hurt)  that  is  going  to 
be  cool.  You  can  wear  your  loafers,  boots 
any  type  of  leather  or  anything  with  arches 
are  going  to  hurt  your  foot  in  someway  at 
first,"  Butler  said. 


Chuck  Aldridge,  sophomore,  is  in  fashion  with  his  hooded  flannel  shirt  and 
long  hair. 


You'll  like 

doing  business 

at  Home. 


Arkansas  City, 

Kansas  67005 

316-442-4040 

Member  FDIC 
Including  Trust  Services 
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courtesy  of  Fred  Rindt, 
Arkansas  City  photographer 
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Musicians 

World  famous  bluegrass  fe 


By  Shana  Haines  and  Novelda  Sommers 

Perhaps  Woodstock  will  never  be  recreated,  but  for  the  past  22 
years,  the  Walnut  Valley  Festival  in  Winfield  has  inspired  a 
similar  kinship  among  musicians  and  music  lovers  from  across 
the  globe. 

Bluegrass  festival  goers  are  as  richly  diverse  as  the  music  they 
go  to  hear,  ranging  from  hippies  and  neo-hippies  in  tie-dye  to  mil- 
lionaires, children  and  cowboys. 


For  many  the  festival  is  like  a  home- 
coming, a  feeling  that  inspired  this  year's 
theme:  Headin'  Home  to  Winfield. 
Campers  return  year  after  year  to  see  their 
favorite  performers,  as  well  as  friends 
they  have  made  at  the  festival. 

Cowley  student  Vevie  McPherren 
said  she  looked  forward  year  long  to 
meeting  with  people  she  had  met  at  past 
festivals. 

"It's  like  roots  that  keep  spreading 
out,"  McPherren  said.  "You  keep  hearing 
different  styles  of  music  and  meeting  dif- 
ferent people."  McPherren  said  she  had 
met  people  from  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Germany,  Oregon, 
Washington, 
Chicago  and  some 
honeymooners  from 
London. 

"That's  not 
unusual," 
McPherren  said. 
"You  make  friends       ^^^^^^^^^™ 
you  never  would've 
met  otherwise." 

The  experience  was  especially  valu 
able  for  McPherren's  two  sons,  who 
picked  up  pointers  on  guitar  and  violin 
from  various  professional  artists  who 
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"It's  like  roots  that  keep 
spreading  out.  You  keep 
hearing  different  styles  of 
music  and  meeting  differ- 
ent people." 

— Vevie  McPherren 


attend  the  festival. 

Don  and  Mary  Ann  Koke  of  El 
Dorado  have  attended  the  bluegrass  festi- 
val since  1979.  That  was  the  same  year 
they  opened  Music  Emporium,  a  music 
store  that  featured  bluegrass  performers. 
"We  used  to  go  to  the  festival  to  get 
acts,"  Don  said.  "Now,  Bob  Redford  (fes- 
tival coordinator)  comes  to  us  some- 
times." The  Kokes  established  the  Froggy 
Mountain  Campground  in  '79.  Since  then 
it  has  become  a  landmark  on  the  festival 
campgrounds. 

The  Kokes'  campfire  is  one  of  many 
^^^^^^^^^^^     where  musicians 
from  all  over  the 
world  gather  to  sing 
and  play  a  variety  of 
tunes  and  instru- 
ments. Everyone 
leaves  the  festival 
with  new  freinds 
and  new  songs. 
^^^^^^^^^^™  Susan 

Macguinness  of 
Houston,  Texas,  originally  from  Australia, 
settled  at  Froggy  Mountain  this  year,  her 
first  year  to  attend.  Macguinness,  who 
belongs  to  the  five-piece  Irish  band 
Celtaire  in  Houston,  said  she  had 


belonged  to  folk 
art  societies  all  over  the  world,  and  she 
was  pleased  with  the  Winfield  Festival. 

The  festival  was  even  a  homecoming 
for  "Gilligan's  Island"  star  Dawn  Wells. 


am  in  Winfield 

ival  draws  a  diverse  crowd 


Upper 
left:  Bob  Banta  barbeques 
for  festival  goers.  Above:  Nova  Karina 
and  Jo  Miller  of  Ranch  Romance,  an 
Oregon  based  folk  group,  play  their 
unique  mix  of  rockabilly,  western  swing 
and  good  ol'  country.  Right:  A  camper 
prepares  his  evening  meal. 


Wells  played  the  part  of  Mary  Ann 
Summers,  a  Winfield  native. 

A  T.V.  favorite  since  1964, 
"Gilligan's  Island"  is 
one  of  the  highest  ^^^^^^m 

rated  shows  in  tele- 
vision history. 

Wells'  first  visit 
to  Winfield  left  a 
good  impression  on 
the  actress. 

"It's  fabulous!" 
Wells  said,  "It's 
clean  and  the  people 
are  friendly.  It's  a 
place  I  would  raise  my  children." 

Since  leaving  Gilligan's  Island,  Wells 
has  entered  the  clothing  business.  She 
markets  a  special  line  of  clothing 
designed  especially  for  people  who  have 
trouble  dressing,  called  Wishing  Wells 
Collection. 

While  she  was  in  Winfield,  the 
actress  promoted  her  book  "Mary  Ann's 
Gilligan's  Island  Cookbook,"  and  attend- 
*£   eda  Winfield  High  School  football  game. 

o 

l         Cowley  instructors  also  peppered  the 
%   crowd  of  music  lovers.  Connie  Wedel, 
c    vocal  music  instructor  at  Cowley,  has 
£   been  attending  the  festival  since  she 
moved  to  Winfield  in  1991. 

"After  the  first  time  I  went  I 
didn't  want  to  miss  it  again,"  Wedel  said. 
Wedel  attends  the  festival  for  the  quality 
of  the  music. 

"You  can  hear  the  best  music  in  the 
world  at  the  bluegrass  festival,  and  you 
don't  just  hear  bluegrass  music,  you  hear 
all  kinds  of  music." 

On  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  the  festi- 


"You  can  hear  the  best 
music  in  the  world  at  the 
bluegrass  festival,  and 
you  don't  just  hear  blue- 
grass  music,  you  hear  all 
kinds  of  music." 

— Connie  Wedel 


val,  the  weary  campers  packed  up  and 
headed  home.  One  camper  said  he  would 
spend  the  next  six  months  recovering,  and 

the  following  six 
^^^^^^^^^^"       months  anticipating 
the  next  festival. 
McPherren, 
who  camped  the 
entire  weekend, 
said  it  was  difficult 
to  leave  friends  she 
had  made,  but  she 
would  look  forward 
to  next  year. 

"And  it's  prob- 
ably a  good  thing  it  ended  when  it  did," 
Mcpherren  said.  "One  more  day  would' ve 
killed  us  all." 


Pennington  on  sabbatical 


Kevin  Pennington  at  right,  talks  with  CCCC  students  in  the  commons  area  of  Kerr  Business 
Technology  building. 


By  Tina  Dillon  and  Mary  Wyatt 

Kansas  State  University  is  where 
Cowley's  own  Kevin  Pennington 
resides  this  year.  However,  he  will  return  in 
the  fall  of  '94  after  completing  his  sabbati- 
cal. 

Pennington  began  his  college  career  in 
his  hometown  of  Coffeyville.  There  he 
attended  Coffeyville  Community  College 
and  received  his  Associate  of  Arts.  He  then 
transferred  to  Pittsburg  State  University 
where  he  received  both  his  Bachelor's  and 
Master's  degrees  in  physics. 

After  graduating,  he  began  teaching  in 
Miami,  Oklahoma  at  the  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  college.  There  he  taught  for  four 
years,  later  deciding  he  wanted  to  go  back 
to  school  because  he  wasn't  making  enough 
money  at  the  time. 

He  then  went  back  to  Pittsburg  State  to 
finish  up  his  EDS  degree.  After  he  receiv- 
ing this  degree,  he  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  teach  in  Kansas  rather  than  Oklahoma 
and  began  applying  at  various  community 
colleges. 

Cowley  County  Community  College 
had  the  best  offer  so  he  took  the  position 
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"If  things  come  along  that 
look  interesting  then  we 
will  have  the  option  to  go 
places  and  do  other  things. 
This  degree  gives  flexibility 
to  my  career." 

-Kevin  Pennington 

here  as  a  physical  science  instructor.  After 
teaching  physical  science  courses  here  for 
six  years,  Pennington  decided  once  again  to 
hit  the  books.  He  took  a  year  of  leave  from 
Cowley  to  attend  Kansas  State  University  to 
pursue  his  Ph.D.  in  education  with  empha- 
sis in  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Pennington  will  attend  KSU  for  one 
year.  This  semester  his  classes  include: 
The  Community  College,  Principles  of 
College  Teaching  and  Science  Curriculum 
Seminar. 

In  order  for  him  to  receive  his  Ph.D.  he 
must  also  write  a  dissertation.  His  topic  is 
on  STS  ideas  which  is  science,  technology 
and  how  it  is  applied  to  society. 


"It  makes  me  feel  good  to  know  that 
other  people  are  using  these  (STS)  ideas. 
I've  already  been  doing  it.  There  is  a  better 
way  of  teaching  science  so  that  everyone 
will  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
Pennington  said.  "Now  I  even  have  more 
ideas  to  inflict  on  students.  It  was  a  valida- 
tion that  we  were  on  the  right  track  here  at 
Cowley." 

After  returning  from  sabbatical, 
Pennington  will  be  required  to  spend  one 
more  year  here.  He  is  unsure  what  his 
future  holds  for  him. 

"I  like  CCCC.  There  are  nice  people 
there  and  I  enjoy  working  there.  I  have  no 
hidden  agenda.  I  could  visualize  us  spend- 
ing "our"  entire  lives  there." 

Another  change  will  be  that  when 
Pennington  comes  back  next  Fall,  he  will 
no  longer  be  a  single  man.  In  late  July  he 
will  "tie  the  knot"  with  Laura 
Dodson,Gender  Equity  Coordinator. 

"If  things  come  along  that  look  interest- 
ing then  we  will  have  the  option  to  go 
places  and  do  other  things.  This  degree 
gives  flexibility  to  my  career." 
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And  the  winner  is... 

Shannon  Ramirez  crowned  62nd  Queen  Alalah 
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Shannon  Ramirez  shows  off  her  crown  after  winning 
the  title  of  62nd  Queen  Alalah. 


By  April  Lemke 

The  62nd  Annual  Arkalalah  festivities  brought  "A  Touch 
Of  Class"  to  Arkansas  City  this  year.  Playing  host  to  some  thou- 
sands of  visiting  residents,  the  weeklong  event  offered  a  show- 
case of  activities  that  appealed  to  everyone. 

The  fun  began  October  24  with  an  open  invitation  to  lace 
your  ropers  and  join  the  areawide  posse  of  country  music  lovers 
kicking  up  their  heels  to  the  live  sounds  of  female  vocalist  Holly 
Dunn  and  guest,  Tracy  Byrd.  The  concert,  sponsored  in  part  by 
CCCC,  proved  to  be  a  strong  pull  for  early  Arkalalah  attendance 
and  a  boost  for  the  spirit  of  the  festival. 

Cowley's  own  Tigerettes  lit  up  the  streets  in  a  special  appear- 
ance at  the  Parade  of  Lights  October  28.  Using  flashlights  to  per- 
form a  choreographed  dance  routine,  the  Tigerettes  were  one  of  a 
small  but  dazzling  group  of  entries  in  this  year's  evening  parade. 

Coronation  crowned  Shannon  Ramirez  Queen  Alalah  LXII. 
For  Ramirez,  a  sophomore  Accounting  major,  it  was  a  dream 
come  true.  "It's  every  little  girl's  dream  to  be  on  the  float," 
Ramirez  said.  "When  I  was  little,  all  the  girls  on  the  float  looked 
so  pretty." 

Queen  Ramirez  and  her  court,  candidate  finalists  Francy 
Miesner,  Angela  Gottlob,  Tracie  Depperschmidt,  and  Kristen 
Fodness  added  a  formal  touch  to  the  Arkalalah  by  leading  a  trail 
of  visiting  queens  through  the  afternoon  parade  Saturday, 
October  30. 

While  the  curtain  closed  on  another  Arkalalah  leaving  many 
with  memories  to  treasure,  few  may  know  the  meaning  of  this 
successful  week  like  those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  its  pro- 
duction. Arkalalah  Executive  Committee  Advisor,  Nick  Rogers 
believes  it  is  an  important  part  of  Arkansas  City. 

"People  reunite  around  Arkalalah,"  Rogers  said.  A  fact  that 
coupled  with  the  continual  support  of  the  community  keeps  the 
festival  in  existance.  Its  estimated  cost  of  $15,000  would  not  be 
met  without  the  help  of  local  businesses.  Something  that  in  his 
fifth  and  final  year  on  the  committee  Rogers  is  grateful  for. 

The  benefits  of  Arkalalah  for  the  community  as  a  whole 
may  be  best  said  in  Rogers'  statement:  "In  today's  society  tradi- 
tion and  roots  are  important.  [Arkalalah]  seems  to  be  a  homecom- 
ing event  for  the  community.  It's  just  one  of  the  small  things  that 
makes  Ark  City  a  special  place  to  live."  That  is  something  we  all 
can  remember. 
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A 

glimpse 
back  at 
the 

Arkalalah 
festival. 


Above:  The  Cowley  Tiger 
bares  his  teeth  on  the  CCCC 
spirit  squad  float  in  the 
Arkalalah  parade.  John  Grant, 
Sabina  Carder,  Brenda  Deal, 
Jeremy  Wheeler,  Ginger 
Exley  and  Merika  Kolts  cheer 
as  the  tiger  entertains 
onlookers.  Left:  Tracie 
Depperschmidt,  Angela 
Gottlob  and  Francy  Miesner 
watch  Shannon  Ramirez's 
reaction  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  winner  at  the 
Queen  Alalah  pageant. 
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Growing  Pains 

Dorm  students  outgrow  the  dorms  as  enrollment  booms 


By  Tina  Dillon,  Colby  Dixon  and  Dana  Haynes 

r|^  imes  are  changing  and  so  is     h 


imes  are  changing  and  so  is 
Cowley.  Next  time  you  are 
walking  to  your  car  or  heading  back  to 
the  dorm,  take  a  look  around  at  some 
of  the  various  changes  taking  place 
around  campus. 

No,  not  the  yearly  changes  of 
scenery  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
change  colors.  The  two  major  pro- 
jects currently  underway  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  number  of  full-time 
students  attending  Cowley. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester,  the  words  "overcrowded" 
and  "dorms"  seemed  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  Before  the  two  dorms  and  Tiger 
Hall  were  more  than  adeguate  in 
housing  the  students.  However  during 
the  past  six  years,  student  enrollment 
at  Cowley  has  increased  by  138  per- 
cent. More  and  more  students  are 
attending  CCCC  as  full-time  students. 
Therefore  more  students  are  wanting 
to  live  on  campus.This  semester  stu- 
dents were  placed  in  overflow  houses 
which  were  soon  known  as  the  "White 


o   u   s   e    , 

"Basketball 

house"  and  yet 

another  located 

on  third  street. 
The  overflow 

houses  did  help 

greatly,  but  there 

were  still  a  some 

problems.  A  few 

of  the  residents 

had  to  live  three 

to  a  room.  This 

became  guite  a 

hassle  for  some 

students. 

"I  feel 

cramped         at 

times," 

Sophomore  Aliha 

Horn  said.  "There 

is  no  room  for  my  stuff,  so  I'm  living 

out  of  my  luggage." 

This  lack  of  housing  space  creat- 
ed a  enormous  push  for  improve- 
ment. That  improvement  began  on 
Nov.  12.  Two  of 
the  overflow 
houses  razed  in 
order  to  clear  the 
lot  to  begin  con- 
struction on  a 
new  dormitory. 

Wichita 
building  contrac- 
tor Conco,  Inc., 
was  selected  to 
build  the  new 
dormitory  due  to 
their  reputation 
of  completing 
projects  on  tight 
schedules  in  the 
past  at  CCCC. 


Workers  from  Pike  Construction  Co.  reduce  the  White 
house  to  rubble  in  a  matter  of  minutes  Nov.  12. 


The  new  dormitory  will  be  three 
stories  tall  and  will  take  up  approxi- 
mately 27,000  square  feet. 

Conco  is  also  the  contractor  cur- 
rently working  on  the  Brown  Center 
for  Arts,  Sciences  and  Technology 
located  just  south  of  Galle-Johnson. 

As  of  late  Nov.,  Sid  Regnier,  vice 
president  of  business  administration, 
said  the  walls  and  floors  were  in  the 
process  of  being  poured  in  the  Brown 
Student  Center.  Also,  the  exterior 
steel  studding  and  part  of  the  sheath- 
ing is  in  place. 

Masons  are  preparing  to  lay  the 
bricks  and  electricians  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  roughens  on  both  levels  in 
the  classroom  portion  of  the  building. 

The  structure  is  approximately  24 
percent  finished.  Both  structures 
should  be  done  in  time  for  the  Fall 
semester  in  1994. 
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Gonna  be 

famous 

someday 

A  look  at  three  local 


By  Novelda  Sommers 

It  starts  in  a  tiny,  dimly  lit  garage  in 
a  small  town.  Enter  a  couple  of 
kids  with  a  guitar,  a  set  of  drums, 
MTV  and  a  dream  as  big 
as  Elvis,  Jimmy  Hendrix 
and  Pearl  Jam  put 
together. 

Will  they  make  it  big? 
"You  bet,"  they  will  tell 
you. 

Cowley  Freshman 
Jimmy  Patterson  said  it 
would  be  his  dream  to 
wake  up  around  4  p.m. 
every  day,  play  Nintendo 
until  seven,  put  on  a 
show,  and  go  to  bed. 

The  18-year-old  lead 
singer  of  the  Wichita 
based  alternative  rock 
group  Chapter  V  realizes 
his  band's  chances  at 
success  are  slim. 

"The  average  band 
even  in  Seattle  takes  7-8 
years  to  go  anywhere," 
Patterson  said.  "It  could 
take  forever  in  Kansas." 

For  now,  Patterson,  a 
theater  major,  just  wants 


to  get  through  college.  Still,  there  is 
glimmer  in  his  eye  when  he  talks 
about  performing  for  a  crowd. 


Jimmy  Patterson  and  Joe  Hurley  perform  with  their  band 
Chapter  V  in  front  of  a  crowd  of  about  250  high  school  stu- 
dents at  a  journalism  conference  in  Wichita.  Patterson,  a 
CCCC  freshman,  writes  most  of  the  lyrics  that  he  sings. 


"When  the  people  yell,  it  makes 
you  want  to  do  something,"  Patterson 
said.  "To  jump,  or  scream..." 

Chapter  V  got  its 
name  when  the  band  was 
brainstorming  to  decide 
what  moniker  they  would 
go  by.  They  were  consid- 
ering Penis  Farm  and 
Junior  Campground,  and 
were  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  out  the  dictionary 
to  look  for  stupid  words, 
when  drummer  Kevin 
Damm  accidentally  kicked 
open  a  book  that  was 
8  lying  on  the  floor.  It 
|  opened  to  chapter  five. 
S.  Patterson  does  not 
e  remember  the  title  of  the 
s  book. 

^         Another  band  many 
s  Cowley  students  are 
f  familiar  with  is  the  El 
§  Dorado  group  Summit. 

Mary  Carlson,  Cowley 
sophomore,  first  saw 
Summit  perform  at  a  party 
in  Arkansas  City.  She  met 
her  current  boyfriend  at  a 
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James  Harrison,  guitar  player  for  the  El  Dorado  band  Summit. 


Summit  performance  at  a  Wichita 
night  club  and  introduced  him  to  the 
band.  Now  he  is  one  of  Summit's 
three  guitar  players. 

"I  love  their  style,"  Carlson 
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said. "They  are  heavy,  but  not  thrash, 
metal  but  not  punk.  It's  rock-n-roll." 

Summit's  lead  singer  Sam 
Beaman  is  confident  the  group  will 

(continued  on  page  23) 


Local  talent: 
some  are  hot 
some  are  not 

By  Mario  Venegas 

Local  bands  ,  the  birth  of  a  new 
generation  of  music,  the  next  set  of 
musicians  to  influence  the  masses.  I 
listen  to  hear  of  any  local  Ark  City 
bands  an  what  I  heard  sounded  like 
"well,  we'd  like  to  start  a  band!."  So  I 
had  to  explore  other  communities  to 
interview  their  local  bands.  I  ended  up 
in  El  Dorado,  home  to  the  toxic  waste 
manufacturing  plant  and  a  suprisingly 
high  cancer  rate. 

Novelda  and  I  arrived  at  a  small 
arena  which  would  have  held  a  good 
sized  crowd.  There  were  three  bands 
that  were  playing  and  admission  was 
$5.00  (Whoa!).  We  finally  talked  our 
way  in  without  paying  and  began  to 
mingle  with  the  various  bands 
(Holocaust ,  Summit ,  and  Hostility). 

Soon  there  was  a  crowd  starting  to 
form  and  by  the  time  everyone  was 
ready  to  start  a  massive  crowd  of  30 
people  flooded  the  area.  I  really  had 
expected  a  lot  more  people  but  maybe 
the  five  bucks  scared  them  off! 
Holocaust  opened  and  after  about  fif- 
teen minutes  my  ears  began  to  bleed  so 
I  left  and  came  back  when  Summit  was 
on. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  love  heavy 
metal,  but  all  human  organs  have  cer- 
tain pain  thresholds  and  Holocaust 
seemed  to  ignore  this!  Summit  is  a  lit- 
tle more  seasoned  band  ,  still  heavy 
metal  but  a  more  palatable  version. 
They  sang  for  about  an  hour  doing 
mostly  originals  and  a  couple  cover 
songs  by  popular  bands  such  as  "Alice 
in  Chains"  and  "Kiss." 

I  really  enjoyed  Summit's  perfor- 
mance and  had  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
the  band.  This  had  been  the  second 
time  I  had  heard  Summit.  They  had 
really  improved  since  then  and  were 
sounding  great.  I  hope  they  can  realize 
their  dreams  of  fame  and  fortune  and 
world  peace. 


"How  can  you  fix  the  world 
if  you  can't  see  it?" 

— Sam  Beaman 

make  it  to  the  top,  like  their  name 
implies.  That  is  one  reason  they  they 
call  themselves  'Summit.' 

"It  means  'top  of  the  world'  How 
can  you  fix  the  world  if  you  can't  see 
it?,"  Beaman  said. 

That's  exactly  what  they  hope  to 
do  according  to  guitarist  Tracy  Egan, 
who  described  Summit  as  a  socially 
conscious  band. 

Egan  started  the  band  two  years 
ago.  He  said  many  of  their  lyrics 
express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
America's  political  system. 

"Like  in  the  song  'Slipshot,'"  Egan 
said.  "It's  about  the  homeless.  Our 
government  is  feeding  other  countries 
and  not  doing  shit  here." 


Beaman  agreed  with  Egan.  He 
thought  it  was  sickening  that  our  gov- 
ernment spends  money  on  aid  to  for- 
eign countries,  "while  our  brothers  and 
sisters  are  sleeping  in  the  streets." 

Not  everyone  who  starts  a  band  is 
out  to  change  the  world.  Some,  like 
the  Caldwell  band  South  81 ,  do  it  just 
for  fun.  They  don't  dream  of  stardom, 
according  to  drummer  CCCC  student 
Chad  Dvorak.  They  just  play  music 
"people  can  dance  to."  That  includes 
country,  oldies  and  rock. 

Still  in  its  first  year,  South  81  band 
members  are  in  the  process  of  defin- 
ing what  they  want  the  band  to 
become.  That  vision  includes  "hopeful- 
ly playing  in  some  local  bars,"  Dvorak 
said.  "Wherever  there's  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  rowdy,  crazy  and 
want  to  have  fun." 

As  far  as  fame  and  fortune  are 
concerned,  Dvorak  is  content  to  seek 
his  "strictly  local." 


Pam's  Hair  Garaj 

801  N.  10th 

442-0915 

CHOOSING  A 
HAIR  SALON? 

Hair  salons  are  not  all  alike. 

Our  full  service  Matrix  Essentials  salon 

meets  all  your  beauty  needs.  Gentle  hair 

color,  springy  perms,  trendy  cuts  and 

styling,  long-lasting  manicures  and 

pedicures,  glamorous  makeup  and 

prescriptive  skin  care.  We've  got  it  all  . . . 

along  with  a  friendly  staff  that's  here  to 

extend  the  finest  service.  Come  in  for  a  free 

consultation  and  see  the  difference 

BEFORE  you  choose  your  salon. 

801  North  10th 
442-0915 

y  matrix 

ESSENTIALS 


EMPORARY 
ASSIGNMENTS  AS 
EXTRAORDINARY  AS 
YOUR  NEEDS. 


Olsten  offers  a  wide  variety  of  exciting  positions  at  some  of  the  most  prestigious  companies.  Which  means  you 

can  find  a  job  that  fits  your  schedule  and  your  skills.  And  at  Olsten,  you  get  paid  weekly.  So  for  short  or  long  term 

assignments,  see  us  at  800  Main  Place  in  Winfield.  Or  call  us  at  221-7100  or  1  800-559-3888.  Applications  taken 

9-11  a.m.  and  1-3  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  9-1 1a.m.  Friday. 
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We  're  no 


Couch  potatoes 

Cowley  students  below  the  national  average  when  it  comes  to  T.  V.  viewing 


By  Greg  Douthit 

Television.  Believed  by  many  to  be 
the  most  influential  form  of  media  in 
society  today.  At  any  given  moment 
between  7  A.M.  and  1 1  P.M.  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  United  States  is  tuned  in  and 
watching  television. 

So  what  is  it  about  television  that  makes 
it  such  a  necessary  part  of  the  average 
American's  day,  or  life  for  that  matter? 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Dr. 
Robert  Mcllwraith  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  there  are  three  reasons: 

1 .  To  fight  off  feelings  of 
distress. 

2.  To  avoid  boredom. 

3.  To  select  and  watch  a  few 
favorite  shows. 

Dr.  Mcllwraith  conducted  a  study  in 
which  he  simply  asked  students:  How  many 
hours  per  week  do  you  watch  television? 
and  Do  you  consider  yourself  addicted  to 
television?  Only  one  in  eight  students  felt 
that  they  were  addicted,  and  these  students 
reported  watching  2 1  hours  per  week  (as 
opposed  to  the  average  of  10  hours). 

Recently  a  similar  poll  was  taken 
here  at  Cowley  in  which  the  participants 
were  asked  questions  about  the  hours 
they  watched,  the  shows  that  they 
watched,  and  the  types  of  pro- 
grams they  enjoyed  the  most. 
In  comparison  to  the  Toronto 
poll,  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  poll  was  not  scientific,  the 
results  were  still  somewhat  sur- 
prising. 

The  results  were  especially 
surprising  amongst  the  males 
who  were  polled.  As  an  aver- 
age they  reported  watching 
16.9  hour  per  week. 
In  isolated 
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The  average  Cowley  student  watches  16.1  hours  of  televi- 
sion per  week  . . .  males  ages  20-25  reported  a  whopping  20.4 
hours  per  week. 


groups  19-year-old  males  said  they  watched 
an  average  of  19.2  hours  per  week,  and 
males  ages  20-25  reported  a  whopping  20.4 
hours  per  week. 

Cowley  women,  while  still  above  the 
Toronto  average,  had  somewhat  lower  num- 
bers. As  a  whole  they  watched  15.1  hours 
per  week,  but  there  aren't  any  groups  that 
deviate  far  from  that  average.  Except  for 
19-year-  olds,  who  watch  an  average  of  13.7 
hours  per  week. 

Not  to  worry  though,  the  New 
York  Times  also  told  of 
isolated  cases  in 
which  indi- 


were  also  asked  to  record  the  number  of 
hours  they  watched  for  each  specific  day  of 
the  week.  Again  there  were  no  outstanding 
numbers  until  the  results  were  broken  down 
by  gender.  Both  sexes  increased  their  view- 
ing hours  on  the  weekend.  The  difference 
was  the  men  watched  two  more  hours  per 
day  than  on  week  days,  while  the  women  sat 
in  front  of  the  TV  for  only  one  more  hour. 
Another  difference  came  on  Fridays. 
Women,  on  the  average,  watched  for  an 
hour  less  on  Friday  than  on  the  other  week- 
days. Men  on  the  other  hand  stayed  home 
and  watched  more  than  a  half  an  hour  more 
on  Fridays. 

The  second  part  of  the  poll  asked  stu- 
dents what  their  favorite  shows  were  in  the 
following  categories:  sitcoms,  television 
dramas,  talk  shows, 
cartoons,  and 
sports. 

The  top 
five  sitcoms 
were: 
Home 
Improvement 


(ABC),  2.  Roseanne  (ABC),  3.  Seinfeld 
(NBC),  4.  Martin  (Fox),  5.  Full  House 
(ABC). 

The  top  five  television  dramas  were:   1 . 
Days  of  Our  Lives  (ABC),  2.  Beverly  Hills 
90210  (Fox) ,  3.  Melrose  Place  (Fox),  4.  Star 
Trek:  The  Next  Generation  (synd.),  5.  LA 
Law  (NBC). 

The  top  five  talk  shows  were:   1 .  Oprah 
(ABC),  2.  Late  Show  with  David  Letterman 
(CBS)  [Leno  wasn't  even  close!]  3.  Donahue 
(NBC),  4.  Geraldo  (synd.),  5.  Sally  Jesse 
Raphael  (synd.). 

The  top  five  cartoons  were:   1.  Looney 
Toons,  2.  Beavis  &  Butt-head,  3.  Tom  & 
Jerry,  4.  Ren  &  Stimpy,  5.  The  Simpsons 
(Tiny  Toons  was  also  a  favorite.). 

The  top  five  sports  were:   1.  pro  football, 

2.  baseball,    3.  college  football,  4.  college 
basketball,    5.  pro  basketball. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  poll  the  partici- 
pants were  asked  to  rank  these  five  cate- 
gories. The  results  were  as  follows: 

Females:  1.  sitcoms  (234),  2.  television 
dramas  (148) ,  3.  sports  (106) ,  4.  talk  shows 
(103),  5.  cartoons  (103). 

Males:   1.  sitcoms  (148) ,  2.  sports  (144), 

3.  cartoons  (1 19) ,  4.  television  dramas 
(100),    5.  talk  shows  (91). 
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Computer  Center^ 

108  E.  9th 
Winfield,  221-7577 

Under  the  Big  Blue 
Awning! 


Computer  Sales  &  Service  D  Software  D 
Accessories  □  Paper  D  Designer  Stationary  D 
Classes  D  Desktop  Publishing  D  Resumes  □ 
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JOIN  THE  ARMY  "TEAM 

Today's  Army  is  an  exciting  and  rewarding  way  to 
start  your  future.  Check  out  our  "TEAM" 

Dear  Student: 

Are  you  thinking  of  how  you  might  put  your  college  credits  to  use  in  the  job  market?  Are  you  wondering  when  it's 
going  to  start  paying  off,  with  a  steady  pay  check? 

Are  you  too  stressed  now  about  money  to  even  think  about  the  future?  Is  it  getting  to  be  a  hassle  balancing  class 
time,  study  time,  part  or  full  time  job,  social  life... 

YOU  MAY  FIND  HELP  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY/ARMY  RESERVE  PROGRAMS. 


J5 


The  U.S.  ARMY  has  a  lot  to  offer  the  COLLEGE  STUDENT... 


ARNOLD  L.  JONES 

STAFF  SEARGEANT 
STATION  COMMANDER 


U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  STATION 


307  N.  SUMMIT  OFFICE  (31 6)  442-431 9 

ARKANSAS  CITY,  KS  67005-2258  HOME  (405)  762-9439 


•  A  CHOICE  OF  SOME  VERY  TECHNICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  JOB 
SKILLS  (ABOUT  250  TO  CHOOSE  FROM) 

•  DELAYED  ENTRY  STATUS  &  GUARANTEED  JOB 

•  ADVANCED  PROMOTIONS  BASED  UPON  COLLEGE  COMPLETED 

•  YOU  COULD  EVEN  QUALIFY  FOR  A  CASH  BONUS  OF  UP  TO  $8,000 
AND  $14,000  FOR  A  COLLEGE  AFTER  THE  ARMY  OR  A  COLLEGE  FUND  OF 
$30,000 

•  PLUS  YOU  GAIN  LEADERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  THE  FEELING  YOU 
CAN  ACCOMPLISH  A  LOT 

•  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE  ALSO  GO  WITH  THE  JOB. 

•  BASED  UPON  YOU  COLLEGE  YOU  COULD  QUALIFY  FOR  OFFICER 
CANDIDATE  SCHOOL 
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When  it's  someone 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 

MEN 

1.  Don't  expect  sex  on  a  date.  Possible 
positive  repercussions: 

a.  it  may  take  pressure  off  the  date  and 
may  allow  richer  interactions  to  take 
place. 

b.  you  will  not  be  disappointed  if  sex 
does  not  occur. 

2.  When  in  doubt,  consult  with  your 
date.  This  may  "spoil  the  mood,"  but  not 
more  so  than  will  a  rape. 

3.  You  need  not  feel  that  you  must 
always  initiate  sex.  Is  it  possible  for  sex 
to  occur  if  you  do  not  initiate? 

4.  Trust  your  intuition.  If  you  feel 
you're  being  inappropriate,  you  probably 
are.  Relax  and  do  what  feels  right  to  you. 

5.  Realize  that  you  and  your  date  may 
not  be  in  agreement  as  to  whether  consent 
to  have  sex  has  taken  place. 
Miscommunication  is  a  major  cause  of 
date  rape.  Take  steps  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. 

6.  Allow  woman  the  sexual  freedom 
you  allow  yourself.  Specifically,  don't 
expect  a  woman  to  keep  your  respect  by 
saying  "no"  when  she  means  "yes." 

7.  Raping  a  woman  carries  serious  legal 
consequences  for  you  and  serious  emo- 
tional consequences  for  her.  Rape  also 
carries  emotional  consequences  for  you. 
If  you  rape,  it  will  be  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  respect  women  in  the 
future. 


By  Mary  Wyatt 

Rape,  according  to  Webster's  dictionary,  is  to  force  a  person  to  sub- 
mit unwillingly  to  sexual  intercourse.  Since  it  is  difficult  for  a 
women  to  rape  a  man,  rape  usually  happens  to  women.  Only  10%  of  vic- 
tims of  rape  are  men.  The  most  common  ages  for  victims  of  rape  are  16- 
24  years  old.  Attackers  are  usually  under  the  age  of  25  years. 

Studies  have  shown  that  male  college  students  have  answered  on  sur- 
veys that  "no"  means  "yes"  when  talking  about  sex  and  that  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  rape  a  women  if  they  were  sure  there  wouldn't  be  any  con- 
sequences. 

"It's  all  about  power,  not  sex,"  Linda  A  Fairstein.  author  of  Sexual 
Violence,  said.  She  also  says  that  every  rapists  is  different  so  we  are  only 
beginning  to  understand  the  pathology  of  someone  who  rapes. 

It  is  so  hard  to  prosecute  a  rapist  because  the  conviction  is  based  on 
what  two  different  people  say.  There  usually  isn't  a  third  person  who  can 
testify  as  a  witness.  Studies  have  shown  that  many  victims  don't  receive 
help  and  many  attackers  are  not  prosecuted.  Only  29%  of  men  and  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison. 

Society  and  most  of  all  the  media  teach  that  women  are  passive  and 
that  men  are  always  ready,  and  anxious,  to  have  sex.  The  more  sexually 
aggressive  a  man  is  the  more  likely  he  is  to  view  aggression  and  violence 
as  normal.  84%  of  men  who  committed  rape  did  not  label  it  as  that. 

One  of  three  women  who  are  murdered  each  year  were  killed  by  their 
boyfriend  or  husband.  25-30%  of  women  who  are  admitted  into  the 
emergency  room  show  signs  of  being  battered.  Surprisingly  enough 
women  between  the  ages  of  18-20  have  been  admitted  to  the  emergency 
room  and  42%  have  been  diagnosed  as  being  battered  by  a  boyfriend  or 
husband. 

Even  though  abuse  like  this  is  thought  to  happen  only  in  marriages,  it 
happens  in  young  relationships  too.  One-half  of  married  or  cohabitating 
women  are  victims  of  battery.  The  main  reason  why  men  abuse  women  is 
because  they  were  abused  as  a  child.  They  learned  to  act  out  their  feelings 
of  hostility  rather  than  deal  with  them.  Other  reasons  for  people  to  abuse 
are  that  they  have  low-self  esteem,  economic  pressure,  and  isolate  them- 
selves emotionally.  The  goal  of  a  man  who  is  abusive  is  to  obtain  power 
and  control  over  a  woman. 

Meet  Jean.  Jean  was  just  a  teenager  and  was  abused  by  her  boyfriend 
Paul.  Jean  had  always  had  a  crush  on  Paul  but  Paul  was  going  out  with  a 
girl  named  Sara  who  was  put  in  the  hospital  because  Paul  had  abused  her. 
Shortly  after  Sara  broke  up  with  Paul  and  he  began  calling  Jean.  He  told 
Jean  what  he  had  done  to  Sara,  said  he  felt  bad,  and  promised  that  he 
would  never  do  it  again.  Paul  and  Jean  started  dating  and  things  were 
great  for  a  while  but  then  things  changed.  Paul  began  to  get  overprotec- 
tive  and  wouldn't  let  Jean  go  out  by  herself.  They  often  got  drunk  and 
even  stoned  and  all  the  decisions  were  left  up  to  Paul  to  decide.  Jean 
never  had  a  say  in  the  matter.    Paul  told  Jean  that  he  loved  her  very  much 
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and  he  even  wanted  to  marry  her  but  Paul  was  also  abusing  Jean.  How 
could  someone  who  loves  another  so  much  want  to  ruin  their  life  and 
even  beat  them?  Jean  ended  up  leaving  Paul  but  she  is  one  of  the  lucky 
ones. 

Most  women  in  abusive  relationships  won't  leave  for  many  reasons. 
The  main  reasons  are  that  they  think  they  are  in  love,  they  are  simply 
afraid  to  leave,  or  they  believe  that  if  they  wait  long  enough  the  abuse  will 
stop. 

Women  usually  lose  self-esteem  when  in  an  abusive  relationship. 
They  begin  to  think  that  problems  are  their  fault  and  that  the  abuser's 
actions  are  right.  If  you  are  a  victim  of  abuse,  whether  it  be  mental  or 
physical,  please  try  to  leave  before  the  abuse  gets  worse.  Remember  that 
there  are  people  out  there  who  care  and  will  be  willing  to  listen. 

Knowing  why  men  abuse  women  may  prevent  the  women  from  enter- 
ing into  an  abusive  relationship  if  they  know  what  to  look  for.  Sex  roles 
have  a  great  influence  in  how  the  couple  acts.  People  believe  and  even 
teach  males  to  be  competitive  and  aggressive.  Women  are  taught  to  be 
passive.  Poor  communication  and  mixed  messages  may  result  in  the 
women  getting  involved  with  someone  they  think  will  be  right  for  them. 
Some  things  you  may  want  to  look  for  before  entering  into  a  relationship 
are:  Does  the  man  ever  act  angry  toward  women?  Is  he  bossy  or  does  he 
want  to  make  all  the  decisions  about  what  to  do  and  where  to  go?  Does 
he  treat  you  like  property?  Does  he  treat  you  like  a  sex  object?  Does  he 
think  women  are  supposed  to  serve  men's  needs?  If  you  answer  yes  to 
any  of  these  questions  you  should  probably  think  about  the  person  you  are 
getting  involved  with. 

One  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  no  matter  what  you  do,  YOU 
cannot  change  the  way  your  abuser  is.  The  only  person  you  can  change  is 
yourself.  If  you  need  someone  to  talk  to  if  you  are  a  victim  of  rape  your 
school  nurse,  or  any  faculty  member  you  trust,  is  a  good  place  to  start.  If 
you  feel  uncomfortable  with  this  possibility  you  can  always  try  Safe 
Homes.  Safe  Homes  is  a  program  set  up  just  for  victims  of  abuse.  There 
are  people  there  who  can  help  you  sort  out  your  feelings  and  will  listen 
with  an  open  mind.  The  number  to  your  local  Safe  Homes  is  listed  in 
the  phone  book. 

Colleges  should  also  have  programs  that  teach  the  students  what  rape 
is,  what  causes  it,  and  steps  you  can  take  to  prevent  it.  They  should  pro- 
vide advocacy  for  rape  victims  and  be  there  for  them  during  the  crisis. 
The  college  should  have  a  way  of  advising  victims  of  the  rights  they  have. 
They  should  also  have  a  system  that  is  fair  to  the  victim  which  will  assure 
"due  process"  to  the  accused. 

Rape  and  sexual  violence  is  a  growing  problem  in  today's  society.  I 
believe  this  problem  will  keep  on  growing.  It's  up  to  "OUR"  generation 
to  change  it. 


rape 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
WOMEN 

1.  If  your  date  consults  with  you  about 
your  feeling  about  whether  to  have  sex,  be 
honest. 


2.  When  in  doubt,  trust  your  instincts.  If 
you  feel  wary  about  going  to  his  apartment, 
don't  go  (error  on  the  side  of  caution). 

3.  Realize  that  any  male  is  capable  of 
rape.  You  can't  identify  a  rapist  by  physi- 
cal appearance.  This  is  an  especially  rele- 
vant point  for  women  from  small  home- 
towns who  are  new  to  the  university. 
Realize  that  you  don't  know  everyone  here. 
Take  it  slow. 

4.  You  have  the  right  to  decline  sex  with- 
out feeling  that  you  will  hurt  the  man's  feel- 
ings by  insinuating  rejection.  You  always 
have  the  right  to  say  "no." 

5.  Try  to  be  consistent  and  only  say  "no" 
when  you  mean  "no."  It  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  play  hard  to  get  by  saying  "no"  when 
you  mean  "yes." 

6.  You  need  not  feel  that  you  must 
always  be  submissive,  waiting  for  the 
appropriate  moment  to  consent.  You  can 
make  the  first  move.  Experiment  and  see 
what  happens. 


Information  from  The  Eagle,  April  11,1 993,  and 
College  Health,  January  1993. 
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Abortion:  The  Moral  Dilemma 

Cowley  students  decidedly  undecided 


By  Jeffrey  Parson 

Abortion.  Is  there  another  subject 
that  incenses  people  so  quickly? 
Are  there  stronger  feelings  than 
those  on  abortion?  Is  there  a  topic  that 
divides  and  labels  more  than  this  question 
of  morals?  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  battle  that 
defines  our  generation. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the 
Donahue  Show  when  it  came  to  Wichita  to 
further  investigate  the  feelings  on  abor- 
tion. My  mother,  with  her  red  ribbon,  and 
me,  with  my  bright  pink  Pro-Choice  label, 
exemplified  the  indecision.  It  was  far  more 
educational  than  a  day  at  school.  The  elec- 
tricity was  incredible  and  normal  everyday 
people  were  screaming  obcenities  in  a  ver- 
bal Civil  War. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  so  few  young 
people  there.  In  these  days  of  widespread 
teen-age  pregnancies,  the  subject  of  abor- 
tion should  be  more  prevalent  than  ever. 

To  see  how  the  students  of  CCCC 
feel,  a  survey  of  87  students  was  taken. 
They  were  questioned  on  being  Pro-Life 
or  Pro-Choice,  RU-486  (the  abortion  pill), 
violence  as  a  form  of  protest,  the  question 
of  when  life  begins,  and  parental  notifica- 
tion in  cases  of  abortions  by  minors. 

As  a  whole  44  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed said  they  were  Pro-Choice,  while  34 
percent  declared  to  be  Pro-Life,  and  22 


percent  claimed  to  be  neither.  However, 
more  females,  by  a  43  percent  to  38  per- 
cent margin,  said  they  were  Pro-Life.  "I 
believe  that  abortion  is  murder,"  replied 
one  female  student,  "Once  the  woman  is 
pregnant  she  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
baby." 

Males  were  decisively  Pro-Choice 
with  a  51  percent  tally  compared  to  only 
24  percent  for  Pro-Life.  Billy  Wisdom 
seemed  to  sum  up  the  majority  feeling 
among  males  when  he  wrote,  "I  think 
there  is  no  way  of  keeping  people  from 
having  abortions.  There  is  always  going  to 
be  the  back-alley  method." 

One  thing  both  sexes  agreed  on  was 
violence  as  a  form  of  protest.  An  over- 
whelming 79  percent  replied  it  was  wrong 
to  use  violence,  while  10  percent  con- 
doned violent  acts,  and  1 1  percent  said  it 
was  only  sometimes  acceptable. 

There  was  no  clear  winner  on  the 
question  of  the  FDA  approving  RU-486. 
Thirty-five  percent  said  it  should  be 
approved  and  33  percent  thought  it 
shouldn't.  Thirty-two  percent  were  unsure 
on  the  question.  One  student  said,  "It 
would  allow  for  private  abortions,"  but 
another  student  thought,  "It  would  be  used 
as  birth  control." 

The  question  of  when  life  begins  is 


In  stark  contrast  to  the 
Pro-Choice  sentiment,  69 
percent  of  the  students 
think  life  begins  at  concep- 
tion. 

vitally  important  to  the  limits  placed  on 
abortion.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  Pro- 
Choice  sentiment,  69  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents think  life  begins  at  conception.  Birth 
only  attained  14  percent  of  the  votes,  while 
second  trimester  received  13  percent. 

One  male  student  commented, 
"Abortion  should  never  be  allowed  since 
life  begins  at  conception,  and  anything 
after  that  wouid  be  called  murder." 

Again  going  against  the  Pro-Choice 
movement,  72  percent  of  the  students  think 
parents  should  be  notified  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion by  a  minor.  "There  are  a  lot  of  young 
girls  that  would  make  quick  decisions,"  a 
female  student  commented. 

The  survey,  while  fairly  indecisive, 
definitely  showed  strong  feelings  and 
interest  on  abortion.  It  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  debated,  but  can  it  be 
solved?  In  this  dilemma,  there  are  many 
feelings  both  ways.  The  survey  concurs 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  one  correct 
answer  for  everyone. 


And  the  survey  says.. 


Pro-Life 
34% 


Neither 
22% 
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By  Greg  Douthit 

Upon  hearing  the  words 
"junior  college  basketball 
player,"  most  people 
think  of  someone  who  can't 
make  it  academically,  or  isn't 
up  to  standards  talentwise,  at 
the  NCAA  or  NAIA  level. 
This  myth  is  actually  rather  far 
from  the  truth.  Some  juco 
players  start  at  a  junior  college 
simply  to  improve  their  stand- 
ing in  recruitment,  as  they  can 
play  right  away  in  front  of  a 
national  audience.  Others  may 
fear  getting  lost  academically, 
and  are  attracted  to  the  more 
personal  attention  they'll 
receive  in  the  smaller  classes 
at  a  junior  college.  There  is 
more  focus  put  on  the  stu- 
dent's welfare  at  the  junior 
colleges.  Students  are  more 
than  a  number. 

This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  aren't  any  player's  who, 
because  of  their  academic  or  social 
history,  are  left  only  with  the  junior 
colleges  as  an  option.  Some  are  there 
because  of  the  NCAA's  Proposition  48.  This 
is  a  rule  that  the  NCAA  passed  requiring  ath- 
letes in  all  sports  to  score  a  17  or  higher  on 
their  ACT  test.  If  they  do  not  get  a  high 
enough  score,  and  they  still  want  to  play  in 
the  NCAA,  they  must  "red-shirt,"  or  sit  out 
for  one  year.  Since  the  NJCAA  doesn't  have 
a  similar  rule,  players  who  would  have  been 
a  Prop  48  player  can  play  immediately  at  a 
juco.  In  other  cases,  players  aren't  recruited 
by  four-year  schools  because  they  have  a  past 
of  disciplinary  problems.  Most  upper  level 
NCAA  schools  shy  away  from  these  players, 
as  they  are  difficult  to  handle  and  to  coach. 

When  given  the  chance  of  playing  for  an 
NCAA  program,  most  players  choose  to  take 
it  rather  than  going  to  a  junior  college. 


Sometimes 
though,  there 
are  special  play- 
ers who  see,  and 
take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  at  a  junior  college. 
Cowley  has  two  players  of  this  type:   Kamau 
Alexander  and  Lindsay  Lawton. 

Kamau  Alexander,  who  is  originally 
from  Detroit,  Michigan,  had  actually  already 
been  with  Wichita  State  for  a  year  when 
WSU  underwent  a  coaching  change.  This, 


"Most  people  look  at  it  as  a  step  down,  but  I  look  at  it  as  a 
stepping  stone  in  the  sense  that  I  can  step  back  up  to  a  high- 
er level  division  one  school." 

-Kamau  Alexander 


compounded  by  a  personal  problem  of  hous- 
ing accommodations, 
was  too  much  for 
Kamau,  so  he  decided  to 
head  here  to  Cowley 
County.  Even  though  he 
probably  would  have 
started  for  the  Shockers 
in  this,  his  second  year, 
he  saw  the  move  as  a 
way  to  improve  himself 
and  his  situation. 

"Most  people  look  at  it  as  a  step  down, 
but  I  look  at  it  as  a  stepping  stone  in  the 
sense  that  I  can  step  back  up  to  a  higher  level! 


Alexander 
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divi- 
sion one 
school,"  says 
Alexander  about 
his  decision. 
As  for  the  most  posi- 
tive reward  for  his  decision 
Kamau  says  that  it  would  be  "The 
fact  that  I  can  get 
back  to  a  team  that 
can,  and  wants,  to  win, 
and  does  the  things  that 
it  takes  to  win." 

Before  attending 
WSU,  Alexander  was 
recruited  by  University 
of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Oregon, 

Western  Kentucky,  and 
Butler  U.  (Ind.).  When  he  leaves  Cowley 
County  he  would  like  to  transfer  to  a  univer- 
sity   somewhere    in    the    Southeastern 
Conference. 

Lindsay  Lawton  is  another  story.  As  the 
5 '3"  point  guard  for  Lawrence  High  School 


Lawton 


"Some  of  the  upper  Division  I  coaches  had  doubts  about  my 
size.  I  hope  to  prove  them  wrong  ." 

-Lindsay  Lawton 


(Ks.),  she  was  also  recruited  by  NCAA  bas- 
ketball programs,  but  ended  up  at  Cowley 
because  she  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  talent 
level  of  the  schools  recruiting  her. 

She  had  caught  the  attention  of  Division 
I  schools  like  Wichita  State  University, 
Louisiana  Tech,  and  Bradley  University(Ill.); 
but  only  Division  II  schools  like  Central 
Missouri  State,  Regis  University,  and  Denver 
Metropolitan  College  were  willing  to  offer 
her  an  athletic  scholarship. 

She  has  set  her  sights  high  for  when  she 
transfers  from  Cowley.  She  would  like  to 
play  for  a  school  in  the  upper  half  of  Division 
I.  She  dreams  of  playing  for  Georgia  Tech  or 
Vanderbilt  University. 

She  believes  the  two  main  reasons  that 


she  was  not  heavily  recruited  by  Division  I 
schools  is  that  they  didn't  think  that  she  was 
both  physically  and  mentally  strong  enough 
for  Division  I. 

"Some  of  the  upper  Division  I  coaches 
had  doubts  about  my  size,  I  hope  to  prove 
them  wrong,"  Lawton  said. 

Fulfilling  goals  is  important  not  only  to 
the  players  but  to  the  coaching  staff  as  well. 
Men's  head  coach  Mark  Nelson's  main  goal 
is  "...to  prioritize  their  life  and  set  high 
enough  goals  for  them  to  be  able  to  choose 
the  school  they  transfer  to,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "We  want  to  be  able  to  discipline  them 
enough  so  that  they  can  step  into  a  four-year 
program." 


The  junior  colleges  of  this  area  are  not  only  helping  the  players,  but  in  improving 
the  individual  player  they  are  also  improving  and  assisting  the  four-year  schools. 
According  to  long-time  juco  scout  Rick  Ball,  in  the  1992-93  Big  Eight  Basketball 
Yearbook,  "Juco  players  have  made  the  Big  Eight  the  No.  1  conference  in  the  nation." 

Top  Big  Eight  players  who  started  at  a  junior  college  and  are  now  in  the  NBA  are: 


Mitch  Richmond 
Moberly,  Mo.  JC 


Kansas  St. 


Sacramento  Kings 


Harvey  Grant 

Independence  Ks.  CC       Oklahoma     Portland  Trailblazers 


Mookie  Blaylock 
Midland,  Texas  JC 


Oklahoma 


New  Jersey  Nets 


Ironically,  the  biggest  success  story  to  come  out  of  a  junior  college  did  not  attend  a 
Big  Eight  school. 


Larry  Johnson 
Odessa,  Texas  JC 


UNLV 


Charlotte  Hornets 
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Not  just  dumb  jocks 

CCCC  athletes  are  making  the  grade 


By  Dana  Haynes 

The  athletes  at  CCCC  have  some- 
thing more  to  offer  than  their  abili- 
ties on  the  court  and  on  the  field. 
So  say  there  was  a  movie  based  on 
CCCC's  athletes.  Of  course  Siskel  and 
Ebert  would  give  it  "two  thumbs  up!" 
Why? 

Because  there  are  plenty  of  "dumb 
jocks"  at  Cowley,  right?  It  is  true  that 
athletes  don't  know 
much  about  acade- 
mics or  just 


don't  care,  right?  Wrong  answer!  In  fact, 
that  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 

It  is  a  common  myth  that  all  athletes 
are  academic  failures.  Behind  every  myth 
there  is  a  beginning.  So  what  led  to  that 
discriminating  belief? 

No  one  really  knows.  Possibly  their 
athletic  abilities  were  recognized  and  their 
abilities  off  the  court  were  considered  less 
of  a  priority. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  fact  is 
that  many  of  the  athletes  are  a  lot 
smarter  than  we  give  credit  to.  It  is 
time  to  realize  that  when  an  individual 
has  a  ball  or  a  bat  in  one  hand  there  is 
always  room  for  a  book  in  the  other. 

Jolynn  Dennett,  Burden  Freshman, 
plays  for  the  CCCC  women's  basketball 
team.  She  has  placed  her  activities  in  a 
priority  schedule  that  puts  academics 
first. 

"I  think  academics  should  come 
before  sports  anyway,"  Dennett 
said. 

According  to  Dennett,  the  sys- 
tem that  the  coaches  institute  works 
to  suit  the  players'  needs  in  school. 

The  coaches  are  set  on  academics 
and  regular  attendance.  Behavior  checks 
are  made,  along  with  a  system  of  strate- 
gies to  help  the  student  athletes  stay  on 
top  of  homework. 

The  coaches'  system  involves  study 
halls,  which  area  way  of  insuring  the  ath- 
letes eligibility. 

Patrice  McGee,  a  sophomore  basket- 
ball player,  said,  "It's  really  fairly  easy  to 
stay  eligible  in  college,  all  the  resources 
you  need  are  right  at  the  tip  of  your  fin- 
gers. Set  aside  time  for  study  hall  daily 
and  available  tutors  to  fit  your  own  time 


frame." 

The  girls  basketball  team  has  a  unique 
way  of  enforcing  attendance  and  eliminat- 
ing excessive  tardiness  to  classes.  The 
"breakfast  club"  meets  at  6  a.m. for  those 
that  choose  to  skip  class  or  are  late  fre- 
quently. 

McGee  feels  that  it  makes  a  person 
try  even  harder.  "It  (the  breakfast  club) 
does  make  you  try  a  lot  harder  to  be  more 
prompt  to  class,"  McGee  said. 

The  coaches,  their  systems  and  the 
athletes  are  working  together  to  be  the 
best  they  can  be.  on  the  court,  on  the  field 
and  in  the  classroom.  Togetherness  is 
what  makes  CCCC's  athletes  outstanding. 

Softball  player  Tanya  Shain  said,  "If 
one  of  our  teammates  goes  down,  then  it 
brings  down  the  whole 
team." 


"I  think  academics  should  come  before  sports  anyway!" 
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-Jolynn  Dennett 


Ifo  PULSt  Staff,  7 all  '93 


The  Fall  1993  PULSE  staff.  From  left,  back  row.  Stu  Osterthun,  advisor,  Mary  Wyatt,  David 
Mclntire,  Tina  Dillon,  Jeff  Parson,  Shana  Haines,  Brett  Bohannon,  Tracy  Minor  and  Patrick 
Paxson.  Front  row:  Mario  Venegas,  Dana  Haynes,  Novelda  Sommers,  April  Lemke  and  Greg 
Douthit 


From  the  Editor '%  Desk 


yffl  e  are  Generation  X.  Next  in  line  for  the  throne,  pick- 
ing up  where  our  parents,  the  baby  boomers,  left  off.  As  it 
becomes  our  turn  to  pick  up  the  reins,  we  face  complex 
problems  with  no  easy  solutions.  A  crumbling  highway 
system,  the  national  debt,  crime  in  the  schools  as  well  as 
in  the  streets,  a  deteriorating  environment:  these  are  the 
problems  we  are  inheriting. 

Luckily,  we  are  also  the  third  wave.  Retro  70's  is 
everywhere.  From  fashion  to  music  to  politics,  we  are 
bringing  about  changes.  Our  generation  has  decided 
enough  is  enough.  College  students  across  the  nation  are 
participating  in  militant  social  activism.  "No  more  crime. 
No  more  hunger.  No  more  corruption  in  the  government," 
we  cry. 

The  PULSE  covers  important  events  that  have 
occurred  at  CCCC  and  in  the  Arkansas  City  community. 
But  the  issues  shaping  the  lives  and  futures  of  Cowley  stu- 
dents are  a  lot  broader  than  the  borders  of  this  county. 


Date  rape  occurs  in  every  city.  Abortion  will  always  be  an 
issue. 

The  PULSE  staff  hopes  that  as  you  read  your  school 
magazine,  you  will  stop  to  think  about  how  these  issues 
affect  you. 

We  chose  our  cover  picture  of  VoLTS  members  in 
Arizona,  taken  by  Ron  Froese,  for  several  reasons.  It's  a 
beautiful  picture  shows  a  good  cross  section  of  of  active, 
socially  conscious  Cowley  students  who  address  the  a  pre- 
viously mentioned  problems. 

Above  all,  the  mission  of  the  PULSE  is  to  serve  you, 
the  reader.  We  try  to  cover  all  interests,  but  sometimes  we 
fail.  If  you  have  story  ideas,  or  would  like  to  submit  a 
story,  talk  to  me,  our  advisor  Stu  Osterthun  or  any  staff 
member.  You  can  always  find  one  of  us  in  Galle-Johnson 
Basement  1.  Your  feedback  is  vital  to  our  effectiveness  in 
serving  you. 

Novelda  L.  Sommers 
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From  the  Editor's  Desk 

Keep  this  magazine.  Don't  throw  it 
away.  Not  only  does  it  document  your 
Spring  1994  semester,  it  also  contains 
important  information  you  can  use.  In 
a  year,  you  might  open  it  again  and  feel  a  little 
nostalgic  for  Cowley.  Years  down  the  road,  you 
might  look  at  the  PULSE  in  an  effort  to  remem- 
ber your  youth.  What  issues  were  affecting  col- 
lege students  in  1994?  What  did  CCCC  look 
like  while  you  were  there?  No  doubt  the  campus 
will  have  changed  considerably  in  a  few  years. 
The  PULSE  is  your  keepsake,  your  memoir  of 
CCCC. 

Make  no  mistake  —  the  CCCC  yearbook 
died  exactly  10  years  ago.  Instead  of  the  year- 
book type  of  strictly  documentation,  we  wanted 
to  give  readers  current  information  they  could 
use  reasonably  soon.  Who  can't  use  a  few  tips 
on  how  to  score  well  in  a  job  interview  or  what 
to  pack  when  you  transfer  to  a  university?  And 
don't  say  you  or  someone  you  know  will  never 
consider  living  with  a  boyfriend  or  girlfriend. 

For  the  past  two  issues,  the  PULSE  has  bro- 
ken tradition.  Our  section  on  local  travel  is  per- 
haps our  most  unconventional  undertaking.  Take 
one  of  our  day  trips  when  you  have  some  free 
time.  The  staff  had  a  ball. 

NLS 


Novelda  L.  Sommers  is 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
PULSE.  Next  fall,  she  will 
transfer  to  the  University 
of  Kansas  to  pursue  a 
degree  in  journalism. 


On  the  cover:  In  this  issue,  we  have  included  a  special 
section  highlighting  a  few  inexpensive  trips  you  can  take  in 

a  day.  Our  cover  shows  Bartlett  Arboretum  in  Belle 

Plaine,  Kan.  in  lull  bloom.  See  related  story  on  page  25. 

Photo  by  5rett  bohannon. 
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Education  in  the 
Promised  Land 

International  students  facing  the  challenges  at  CCCC 


By  Dr.  Kamran  Shahzada 

Fresh  out  of  high  school,  Chih- 
Feng  Kuo  and  Lan  Ya  left 
Taiwan  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Hays  University  in  Kansas  to 
begin  their  college  education  in 
the  American  Educational  System.  This 
was  the  first  time  either  one  of  them  had 
left  their  native  country.  Not  only  did 
they  experience  a  culture  shock,  but 
they  came  to  a  life  full  of  hardships  and 
unforeseen  problems. 

The  inability  to  speak  and  underst- 
nand  English  forced  them  to  take  cours- 
es in  the  English  language.  They  also 
had  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of  passing 
the  TOEFEL,  an  English  entrance 
examination  for  foreign  students  trying 
to  enter  an  American  college.  It  was  dif- 
ficult, but  they  were  able  to  enter  the 
college.  Later  on,  they  transferred  to 
CCCC.  Chih-Feng  Kuo  plans  to  get  a 
degree  in  Marketing  and  Lan-Ya  hopes 
to  graduate  with  a  degree  in  Computer 
Programming. 

Wendy  Brown  of  Antiqua,  a  tennis 
player,  with  a  high  school  education 
from  a  British/English  medium  system, 
did  not  face  as  many  difficulties  in  get- 
ting adjusted  at  CCCC.  She  had  worked 
in  a  tourism  hotel  for  a  while  after  high 
school  in  Antiqua  and  was  semi-fluent 
in  English.  She  was  recruited  to  the 
States  by  a  tennis  coach  an  now  plays 
tennis  at  CCCC.  She  wants  to  pursue  a 
career  in  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Management. 

Students  from  all  over  the  world, 
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from  countries  like  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Bangladesh,  Pakistan,  India, 
Philippines,  South  America  and  many 
more  have  come  to  America  hoping  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  getting  better 


Since  I  have  r\o 
transportation,  this  citq 
is  perfect  for  me. 
Everything  is  w/ithin 
walking  distance. 

— Wendi|  Brow/n, 
Antiqua 


higher  education.  This  goal  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  achieve  most  of  the  time. 
The  students  face  many  challenges  and 
hardships  in  the  short  period  they  spend 
in  the  United  States. 

The  transition  into  the  American 
educational  system  and  the  lifestyle  is 
not  easy  for  those  who  have  not  had 
exposure  to  English  and  the  American 
culture.  They  not  only  have  the  pressure 
of  learning  the  language,  they  are  also 
forced  to  carry  a  full-time  student 
course  load  in  order  to  fulfill  their  stu- 
dent visa  requirement.  They  face  finan- 
cial problems  with  little  help  available. 

"I  wish  there  was  some  work  per- 


missions for  us,"  Helen  Guiliani  of 
France  said.  The  CCCC  sophomore  at 
the  Mulvane  campus  is  pursuing  a 
degree  in  International  Business.  The 
foreign  student  visa  does  not  allow 
international  students  to  hold  jobs  off 
campus,  and  very  few  campus  jobs  are 
available  that  can  fulfill  every  need. 

Guiliani  said  that  education  in  the 
U.S.  is  extremely  expensive  for  foreign 
students.  She  considers  herself  lucky 
because  she  and  her  family  can  afford  to 
pay  for  her  education  and  she  also  has  a 
medical  insurance  from  France  that  cov- 
ers her  here  in  the  U.S.  Most  students 
are  not  that  lucky. 

In  the  past,  the  majority  of  the 
international  students  enrolled  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  larger  metro- 
politan cities.  Now  the  trend  seems  to 
be  shifting  towards  smaller  cities  of  the 
U.S.  A  small  community  college  like 
CCCC  typically  has  about  15  foreign 
students. 

Acceptance  into  small  colleges  is 
not  any  easier  than  getting  into  larger 
colleges  in  larger  cities.  Officials  of  the 
educational  system,  whether  they  are 
from  large  colleges  or  from  small  col- 
leges, have  always  been  wary  of  foreign 
students  since  they  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  education  systems  of  for- 
eign countries.  They  establish  strict  cri- 
terion of  acceptance  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. Foreign  students  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  felt  uneasy  in  a  sys- 
tem that  is  profoundly  different  from  in 
their  home  countries. 


Lifestyle  is  another 
aspect  that  requires  adjust- 
ment for  the  students. 
Most  international  students 
come  the  the  U.S.  from 
larger  cities.  Living  in  a 
small  city  like  Arkansas 
City  can  be  boring  at 
times. 

"There  is  nothing 
much  to  do  here  after 
school  hours,"  Kuo  said. 
When  possible  he  and  Lan 
Ya  drive  to  Wichita  with 
Wakako  Maeda  of  Japan  to 
visit  the  oriental  stores  and 
window  shop. 

Brown,  on  the  other 
hand,  feels  perfectly  com- 
fortable in  Arkansas  City. 

"Since  I  have  no  transportation,  this 
city  is  perfect  for  me.  Everything  is 
within  walking  distance,"  Brown  said. 

Most  of  the  Students  have  exper- 
essed  a  strong 
desire  to  go  back  to 
their  native  coun- 
tries after  they  com- 
plete their  education 
in  the  U.S.  Maedo 
said  that  she  misses 
her  culture  and  is 
often  homesick.  Her 
only  savior  is  the 
telephone  that  keeps 
her  in  contact  with 
her  family. 

International 
students  face  the 

additional  stress  of  re-entering  their 
home  countries.  Will  these  students  be 
able  to  find  the  ssupport  and  environ- 
ments they  are  looking  for  in  their 
native  countries  after  years  of  transfor- 
mation, advanced  education  and  a  high 
level  of  training  in  the  U.S.? 

"I  want  to  major  in  Physical 
Therapy  and  would  like  to  try  my  luck 
in  Peru,"  said  Percy  Elias  of  Peru,  a  stu- 
dent at  Mulvane.  He  fears  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  re-adjust  in  Peru  after 
spending  four  or  five  years  in  the  U.S. 
Practicing  Physical  Therapy  in  Peru  will 


There  Is  nothing  much 
to  do  here  after  school 
hours. 

— Chih-Feng  Kuo, 
Taiw/an 


definitely  be  different  from  in  the  U.S. 
At  home,  many  students  especially 
those  from  third  world  countries  cannot 
find  a  comparable  working  environment 
and  the  advanced 
techonology  that 
they  get  accustomed 
to  here. 

Thousands  of 
new  international 
students  come  to  the 


U.S. for  higher 


education  every 
year.  Most  have 
some  idea  of  the 
challenges  and 
hardships  ahead  of 
them  but  they  still 
come  in  search  of 
a  better  an  brigher 
future.  They  leave  their  loved  ones 
and  their  cultures  in  hopes  of  gaining 
something  that  will  help  them  exceler- 
ate  in  life  and  become  "someone." 

Does  it  really  happen?  It's  a  gam- 
ble. Some  of  them  are  able  to  go  back 
to  their  own  countries  and  settle  down 
with  only  minor  problems. 

Some,  however  are  not  able  to 
find  the  kind  of  working  environment 
they  were  anticipation  after  the  hard- 
ships. They  might  have  changed  in  the 
years  away  from  home,  and  re-adjust- 


Wakako  Maeda, 
Japan,  Chin- 
Feng  Kuo  and 
Lan  Ya,  Taiwan. 
The  students 
say  life  in 
America  is  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  to. 


ment  in  their  own  countries  is  difficult. 
Rarely  someone  is  sponsored  by  an 
American  company  to  allow  them  to 
live  and  work  here  legally.  It  is  a  contin- 
uing saga.  The  problems  do  not  end 
after  graduation.  They  only  have  a  new 
road  with  more  problems  and  chal- 
lenges ahead  of  them. 
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Cowley  couples  share  their  insights  on  cohabitation 


By  Novelda  Sommers 

John  Grant  and 
Natalie  Hodge  were 
madly  in  love  and 
everyone  knew  it. 
When  Nat  joined 
John  at  Cowley  in 
August  of  1992,  they  knew 
that  after  three  years  of  dat- 
ing they  were  perfectly 
suited  to  be  roommates. 

Her  senior  year  in  high 
school,  Nat  had  moved 
from  Dallas  to  Wichita  to 
finish  high  school.  She 
lived  with  John's  father 
and  stepmother  while  John 
stayed  in  the  dorms  at 
Cowley.  When  Nat  moved 
to  Arkansas  City,  they  got 
an  apartment  together. 

"Everyone,  all  of  our 
friends,  just  expected  we 
would  live  together,"  Nat 
said. 

Days  before  this  inter- 
view, John  and  Nat  said 
they  talked  about  what  they 
would  say  about  cohabita- 
tion. Would  they  try  to 
paint  a  rosy  picture  of  a 
loving  couple  who  enjoyed 
spending  every  day  and  night  together,  or 
would  they  be  honest?  The  truth,  they 
decided,  would        ((^ys/ 
have  to  be  told.  //&  ,ls/6,&t^6a?  £&&& 


tiong  one  another  as  they  whole-heaarted- 
ly  agreed  on  their  incompatibility  as 
roommates.  Conflicts  with  their  parents 


/cd/fe/fr&t/  fo 


fr€6?^ 


Strangely,  this  couple  who  claimed 
they  were  often  at  odds  over  who  would 
do  the  dishes  started  to  sound  like  one  of 
the  couples  interviewed  in  the  movie 
"When  Harry  Met  Sally"  finishing  each 
other's  sentences  and  occaisionally  correc- 
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added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation. 
Many  parents  have  a  difficult  time 
accepting  cohabitation.  Often,  it  comes  as 
a  shock  to  them.  It  is  something  they 
never  though  their  child  would  do.  John's 


parents  were  no  exception. 

"My  mom  doesn't  really 
like  it,"  John  said.  "We 
should  have  listened  to  our 
parents,"  John  said. 

John  and  Nat  said  living 
together  is  not  all  bad.  Like 
many  couples,  they  cited 
financial  reasons.  It  is  cheap- 
er than  renting  two  apart- 
ments and  paying  two  sets  of 
bills,  espeically  when  both 
partners  will  usually  be  at  one 
residence  or  the  other. 

"It  also  has  helped  us  to 
discover  who  we  really  are," 
Nat  said. 

But  in  John's  and  Nat's, 
situation,  the  bad  far  out 
weighs  the  good. 

"It's  not  been  as  good  as 
it  could  be,"  John  said.  "Next 
year  we'll  try  to  have  our  own 
apartments. 

"We  feel  married,"  Nat 
n  said.  "We  feel  very  married 
I  but  we  have  to  get  through 
~  college  first.  I  don't  want  to 

S=  be  married." 
P    |  "We've  missed  out  on 
'     experiences,"  Nat  continued, 

as  she  spoke  of  missed  parties  and  activi- 
ties with  friends. 

"We  didn't  get  to  have  our  own  expe- 
„      riences,"  John  said. 
/&&?^e<7l'£&  "This  is  definitely 

not  the  best  thing 
we've  done  together.  You  shouldn't  feel 
like  you  hate  someone  you  love.  But  you 
do  get  on  each  other's  nerves." 

"We  have  to  work  harder  since  we 
live  together  than  we  would  have  if  we 


had  separate  apartments,"  Nat  said. 
"When  you're  so  young,  19  or 
20,  you  don't  need  to  be  going 
through  this,"  John  said.  "I  love  her 
so  much  but  it's  one  of  the  things  we 
agree  on  —  we  shouldn't  have 
moved  in  together. 

If  John  and  Nat  practice  the 
most  extreme  form  of  cohabitation, 
Brett  Harp  and  Jolene  Winter  are  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Jolene  and  Brett  have  lived  with 
Brett's  parents  in  Cedar  Vale  since 
they  moved  from  Dodge  City  to 
attend  Cowley  a  year  ago. 

The  two  elementary  education 
majors  do  not  even  consider  their 
lifestyle  to  be  that  of  a  cohabiting 
couple.  They  sleep  in  different  bed- 
rooms. 

"My  parents  asked  her  (to  live 
with  them),"  Brett  said.  "Both  par- 
ents liked  the  idea."  John  Grant  and  Natalie  Hodge  discuss  their 

The  couple  said  their  arrangement  was  a  better  roommate  than  any  female 

allows  them  to  save  money  for  when  they      roommate  she  has  had. 


go  to  a  university,  where 
they  will  have  separate 
apartments  if  they  are  not 
married  by  then.  They  are 
engaged  but  have  not  set  a 
wedding  date. 

Brett  and  Jolene  said 
living  under  the  same  roof 
has  not  had  an  adverse 
affect  on  their  relationship. 

"We've  been  together 
for  four  years,"  Jolene 
said.  "We  knew  each  other 
pretty  well  already." 

Brett  and  Jolene 
shared  mixed  feelings 
about  cohabitation. 
"Living  together  and  being 
married  are  two  different 
things,"  Brett  said. 
"People  don't  work  as 
hard  if  they're  not  married." 

"Sometimes  I  think  it's  better  for 
people  to  see  if  they  can  live  together 
first,"  Jolene  said. 

Mary  Wyatt,  CCCC  journalism 
major,  said  her  boyfriend  Jake  Bruner 


More  than  half  of  all 

couples  in  the  United 

States  live  together 

before  marriage. 

• 

Married  couples  who 

live  together  first  are 

50%  more  likely  to 

divorce  within  a 

decade  than  those 

who  don't. 

• 

More  than  60%  of 

divorced  people  will 

live  with  someone 

before  marrying  a 

second  time. 


"In  our  case,  it's  been 
better  than  I  thought 
where  conflict  is  con- 
cerned," Wyatt  said.  "We 
don't  get  a  chance  to  run 
out  the  door." 

Wyatt  said  since  they 
moved  in  together  she  and 
Jake  had  forged  an  emo- 
tional bond  they  would 
not  have  had  if  they  had 
chosen  separate  apart- 
ments. 

"It's  kind  of  scary  to 
grow  so  close.  We  are  not 
ready  to  be  married.  I 
would  love  to  have  a 
future  with  him,  but  I'm 
not  ready  to  jump  into  that 
right  now.  But  living 
together  has  helped  us 
become  a  lot  closer,  since  we  plan  to 
have  a  future  together." 

Wyatt  said  she  knew  cohabitation 
was  not  for  everyone  and  would  not  rec- 
ommend it  to  anyone  who  had  not  given 
it  serious  thought.  "Knowing  yourself  is 


relationship  in  the  apartment  they  share. 

the  most  important  thing,"  Wyatt  said. 

"We  knew  we  would  either  hate  each 
other  or  love  each  other,"  Wyatt  said. 
"We  were  willing  to  take  that  risk.  I 
guess  we  got  lucky." 

Vicki  Trissel  and  Sean  Ward,  both 
from  Augusta,  are  Cowley  students  who 
have  lived  together  since  last  June.  They 
said  that  they  feel  living  together  has  pre- 
pared them  for  their  marriage  in  late 
May. 

"We  did  it  mainly  so  we  could  save 
money  for  a  wedding  and  a  honeymoon," 
Trissel  said. 

Dr.  Harold  McNamara,  a  licensed 
psychologist  in  Wichita,  said  the  reason 
some  cohabitation  arrangements  work 
and  some  do  not  is  simple.  If  people  are 
compatable,  they  will  be  able  to  live 
together,  in  or  out  of  wedlock. 

Contrary  to  some  statistics  and 
beliefs,  Dr.  McNamara  said,"There  is  no 
relationship  between  pre  marital  cohabi- 
tation and  the  later  success  of  marriage  if 
the  cohabiting  couple  marry." 

Living  together,  McNamara  said, 
does  not  lessen  or  improve  the  chances 
the  couple  will  marry. 
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No  one  is  an 
Island 

,   A 


College  students  are 

prime  targets  for 

depression 


By  Jeffrey  Parson 

1    guess  I  should  have  gotten  to 
know  his  name.  I  saw  him  every- 
day. He  and  the  newspaper  he 
1  brought  represented  the  only  con- 
stant my  life  knew. 

I  would  wait  for  him  in  a  tortuous 
ritual.  Alone  in  my  dark  room,  I  sat  on 
the  window  sill  staring  at  a  dark  world. 
It  was  four  in  the  morning  and  I  had  yet 
to  sleep. 

Waiting  for  those  all-to-familiar 
headlights,  I  would  try  to  figure  where 
everything  went  wrong.  What  happened 
to  my  life?  Where  was  my  escape?  Was 
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life  over  at  19? 

Riding  the  empty  elevator  to  the 
newsstand,  I  hurt.  It  was  a  pain  I  would 
try  to  hide  in  my  friendly  "hello"  to  the 
paperman. 

Cold  cereal  and  the  newspaper.  One, 
my  last  vice,  and  the  other  my  only  out- 
let to  the  outside  world.  After  reading  I 
fell  asleep  to  the  rising  sun,  knowing  I 
wouldn't  wake  up  for  class. 

Depression  is  a  cruel  disease.  It  ruh 
the  mind  and  robs  the  body.  There  are 
medications  that  can  help,  but  there  is 


no  cure. 
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The  Battle 

It's  a  constant  batttle  to  fight,  never 
knowing  if  it  can  be  won.  Fighting  some- 
times just  makes  it  worse.  However,  with 
help  and  luck,  it  can  be  beaten.  It  can  be 
put  aside  for  a  while.  The  battle  then  is  to 
keep  it  from  coming  back. 

Though  looked  upon  as  "the  best 
years  of  life,"  college  is  a  tumultuous 
time  that  can  breed  depression.  There  are 
many  factors,  each  capable  of  causing 
despair.  Why  does  depression  hit  stu- 
dents so  hard?  What  can  be  done  about 
it? 

To  try  to  get  some  answers,  I  con- 
sulted two  experts. 

Nancy  Norman  is  a  licensed  clinical 
social  worker  based  in  Wichita.  She  also 
has  a  weekly  conumn  in  The  Wichita 
Eagle. 

Tim  Durham  works  for  the  Family 
Life  Counseling  Services  in  Arkansas 
City. 

Leaving  Home 

The  family  unit  may  be  on  the 
decline  in  the  united  States,  but  there  are 
many  students  who  feel  lost  outside  their 
families.  The  family  can  be  a  place  of 
reassurance  and  safety.  Leaving  it  can  be 
difficult  to  handle. 

"You  have  to  complete  the  depara- 
tion  process,"  Norman  said. 

Leaving  the  family  for  college  can 
also  give  the  immediate  feel  of  per- 
manancy,  causing  distress. 

These  young  people  aren't  upset 
because  they  left,  but  because  they  can't 
come  back. 

New  Environment 

The  number  one  reason  for  college 
students  to  be  depressed  is  the  change  fo 
environment.  On  their  own  for  the  first 
time,  students  are  free  to  explore  many 
facets  of  life.  Maybe  too  free. 

This  exploration  can  lead  to  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse.  They  are  an  easy  outlet 
for  pressures,  but  can  only  make  things 
worse. 

Students  can  also  get  into  lifestyles 
and  relationships  they  are  unaccustomed 
to.  This  can  lead  to  confusion. 

"With  every  relationship,  there  is 
pressure,"  Norman  said. 

"It's  a  lot  of  change,  and  it's  exciting 


and  fun,"  Durham 
said.  "But  it  has  a 
negative  side,  where 
you  have  to  adjust 
and  get  balance." 

Changing  in 
moderation  could  be 
useful.  It  is  difficult 
ot  completely  change 
one's  lifestyle  and 
values  instantly. 

"Extra  freedom 
causes  guilt  and  bit- 
terness towards 
yourself,"  Durham 
said. 

Pressures  and 
Expectations 

While  college 
life  may  be  fun,  there 
is  also  the  pressure 
of  what  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  your  life. 
That  is  a  pretty 
daunting  task. 

"A  goal  oriented 
person  without  a 
goal  can  bring 
depression,"  Norman 
said.  "College  is  a 
search  for  identity." 

Addressing  fail- 
ure for  the  first  time 

is  also  a  cause  for  concern.  Expectations 
can  sometimes  be  set  to  unattainable  lev- 
els in  a  college  atmosphere. 

"Depression  can  happen  anywhere 
you  have  big  change  and  dissappoint- 
ment,"  Durham  said. 

Instead  of  seeing  college  as  a  time  of 


Counseling  helps.  Talk 
to  someone  not  emotionally 
involved,  outside  the  peer 
group. 

— Nancy  Norman,  licensed 
clinical  social  worker 


Getting  involved  with  activities  and  making  friends  is  a 
good  way  to  ward  off  depression. 

transition,  many  students  want  the  ideal 
vision  of  instant  adulthood. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pain 
your  brain  needs  to  assimilate,"  Durham 
said. 

So  what  can  be  done  to  help  some- 
one who  is  suffering  from  depression. 

"Counseling  helps,"  Durham  said. 
"Talk  to  someone  not  emotionally 
involved  outside  the  peer  group." 

"It's  hard  to  realize  what  is  causing 
depression,  but  it  helps,"  Norman  said. 

Durham  also  suggests  finding  a 
group  that  has  genuine  fellowship. 
Getting  involved  in  activities  is  a  good 
way  to  meet  people  and  boost  self 
esteem.  Both  agreed  that  drugs  and 
alchol  only  amplify  problems. 

Sometimes  starting  over  can  be  the 
cure.  The  process  of  severing  the  life  you 
know  is  hard,  but  a  fresh  start  allows  you 
to  learn  from  your  mistakes. 
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So,  where  do  we  go 


hen  the  question  of  where  to 
transfer  to  from  Cowley 
comes  up,  most  students 
seem  to  be  coming  up  with 
the  same  four  answers: 
Kansas  State,  Wichita  State, 
Southwestern,  and  Emporia  State. 

What  is  it  about  these  four 
schools  that  attracts  Cowley  students 
the  most?  While  location  seems  to 
be  the  obvious  factor,  there  are  other 
things  that  play  a  role  in  the  decision. 
Those  would  be  specialized  pro- 
grams, cost,  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  campus  and  its  faculty. 

At  Kansas  State  University, 
transfers  are  offered  an 
opportunity  to  choose  from 
eight  undergraduate 
degrees  and  a  graduate 
degree  in  Veterinary 
Science.  Representatives 
from  K-State  believe  the 
school's  agriculture  pro- 
grams attract  many  of  the 
students  from  Cowley. 
They  believe  their 
recruitment  methods  play 
an  extremely  large  role  in  a 
student's  decision  to  trans- 
fer to  K-State.  They  try  to 
deal  individually  with  com- 
munity college  transfer 
recruits  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Students  are  set  up 
with  a  contact  person  who  is 
always  from  the  department 
that  the  recruit  has  chosen 
to  pursue  a  degree  in.  They 
also  try  to  provide  as  much 
information  as  possible, 
offer  campus  visits  at  the 
student's  convenience,  and 
make  transfer  sheets  avail- 
able to  students  at  the  com- 
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munity  college  they  attend. 

Kansas  State  offers  a  $500 
scholarship  during  the  first  semester 
to  transfers  that  have  carried  a  3.5 
GPA  or  higher  in  45  credit  hours  or 
more. 

The  second  school  chosen  by 
Cowley  students  is  Wichita  State 
University.  The  program  of  choice, 
according  to  WSU,  has  been  in  the 
health  field  of  study.  There  are  a  vari- 
ety of  health  degrees  offered. 

At  WSU,  students  are  given 
opportunities  to  work  in  internships  at 
Wichita  hospitals  such  as  HCA 
Wesley  Medical  Center,  St.  Francis 


Regional  Medical  Center,  and  St. 
Joseph  Medical  Center.  The  next 
best  thing  in  this  area  would  be  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Kansas  for  Pre- 
med,  and  then  be  receive  their  first 
actual  experience  at  KU  Med  in 
Kansas  City.  This  is  another  example 
of  where  location  fits  into  the  sce- 
nario. 

Generally,  students  come  to 
Cowley  from  the  southern  half  of  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  Those  stu- 
dents, when  choosing  which  four- 
year  school  to  transfer  to,  prefer  to 
stay  in  that  same  area.  Wichita  State 
seems  to  fit  that  description. 

One  problem  that 
Wichita  State  faces  is  the 
fact  that  its  campus  is  in  a 
crime-ridden  area  of  the 
city.  That  is  something  that 
definitely  effects  on  a  stu- 
dent's decision  when  con- 
sidering WSU. 

The  third  school  that 
students  choose  to  transfer 
to  is  Emporia  State 
University.  At  Emporia 
State  they  try  to  focus  on 
transfer  students.  In  fact, 
according  to  ESU  recruiters 
they  concentrate  more  on 
transfers  than  on  freshman. 
One  thing  that  admissions 
officials  want  to  stress  is 
that  students  make  sure 
that  all  of  their  hours  trans- 
fer toward  their  major. 

Emporia  State  offers 
a  variety  of  majors, 
amongst  which  they  are 
probably  most  known  in  the 
field  of  education.  They  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from 
other  teachers'  colleges  in 


Transfer  students  from  Cowley  are 
•      attending  the  same  four  universities 


Along  with  the  higher  tuition 
are  the  tougher  admission 
standards.  Some  students 
avoid  schools  with  these  high 
standards  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, but  some  are  attracted 
to  tougher  standards 
because  they  seek  a  more 
respectable  degree. 

that  theirs  is  a  four-year  program  as 
opposed  to  the  five-year  program 
that  one  would  probably  find  at  other 
schools.  At  Emporia  State  there  are 
15  different  fields  of  education  to 
choose  from. 

Emporia  State  also  offers  11 
degrees  in  business.  The  newest 
degree  offered  at  the  school  is  in 
International  Business. 

ESU  is  very  proud  of  their  many 
nationally  recognized  programs.  Its 
Cross-examination  debate  team  won 
the  1993  National  Cross-examination 
Debate  Sweeps  title.  Their  student 
advice  program  is  nationally  recog- 
nized for  its  efforts  in  "intrusive 
advice."  Their  campus  is  one  of  the 
most  disabled  accessible  in  the 
Midwest.  Emporia  State's  rehabilita- 
tion service  which  serves  for  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  the  elderly,  is  the  only  in  the 
state.  Emporia  State  also  boasts  the 
longest  running  summer  theater  in 
the  Midwest. 

Finally  there  is  Southwestern  col- 
lege in  Winfield,  Kan.  If  you  grew  up 
around  Cowley  County  you  have 
probably  heard  of  and  already  know 
a  little  bit  about  Southwestern. 


Unlike  the  three  previous  schools 
Southwestern  is  a  private  school, 
which  means  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
more  than  a  state  university.  How 
ever,  Southwestern  is  the  least 
expensive  private  school  in  the  state 
of  Kansas.  It  is  also  in  the  least 
expensive  10  percent  in  the  entire 
nation.  Southwestern  claims  to  have 
a  good  financial  aid  program  that 
tries  to  help  every  student  with  indi- 
vidualized, personal  attention.  It  is 
also  able  to  offer  students  the 
Kansas  Tuition  Grant,  which  can  give 
selected  students  $1700  per  year  in 
financial  aid. 

Along  with  the  higher  tuition  are 
the  tougher  admission  standards. 
Some  students  avoid  schools  with 
these  high  standards  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, but  some  are  attracted  to 
tougher  standards  because  they 
seek  a  more  respectable  degree. 

Southwestern  College  is  a 
Methodist  school,  but  admissions 
officials  say  that  religious  denomina- 
tion is  no  longer  much  of  a  factor  in  a 
students  decision  to  attend 
Southwestern. 

The  school  is  the  only  four-year 
school  between  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Wichita,  Kan.  and  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  that 
Cowley  transfers  notice. 

Southwestern  is  very  proud  of 
there  specialized  programs,  such  as 
natural  science,  which  falls  under 
nursing.  Southwestern  college  offers 
the  only  degree  in  marine  biology. 
The  colleges  pre-med  program  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  sense 
that  100  percent  of  their  graduates 
have  been  able  to  find  placement  in 
a  medical  school. 


Some  of  Southwestern's  more 
popular  degree  programs  are  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
social  work,  and  business.  Business 
graduates  are  able  to  specialize  or 
receive  training  in  total  quality  man- 
agement, human  resources,  and 
manufacturing  technology. 

Well,  there  you  are,  the  four  most 
popular  schools  chosen  by  Cowley 

transfer  students.  Yet,  keep  in 
mind  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
it's  the  right  one  for  you,  but  you  can 
have  some  idea  what  schools  are 
being  chosen  by  your  classmates, 
and  why  they  are  choosing  them. 

By  Greg  Douthit 


Pizza  Inn 


Lunch  Buffet 

New  York  Style 

Sandwiches 

Spaghetti 

Salad  Bar 

Original  Thin  Crust 

Open:  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Seven  Days  a  Week 
Free  Deliver  after  5  p.m. 

(within  a  10  mile  radius) 

Call  442-8441 

Pizza  Inn  •  2113  N.  Summit 
•  Arkansas  City,  Kan.  • 
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To  those  who  made  a  difference 

Dedication  of  campus  buildings 


mmofUHi  usshm 

On  April  16,  1974,  the  library  was 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  Oscar 
Renn. 

Renn  once  an  instructor  at  the  col- 
lege, later  in  life  went  into  a  private 
law  practice.  Before  his  death  he 
donated  a  large  sum  of  money 
towards  the  facility. 

A  long-time  friend  of  the  family, 
Audra  Stark  formally  accepted  the 
dedication  on  behalf  of  the  Renn  fami- 
ly- 


GMlE-IOUlMOtl  Mil 

Dedicated  at  commencement  in  1974  in  the  name  of 
Dr.  Paul  Johnson  and  K.  R.  Galle.,  this  building  was  a  his- 
toric breakthrough  in  1952. 

Galle  resided  as  the  dean  of  the  school  during  the 
actual  construction,  while  Dr.  Paul  Johnson  was  the  first 
president  of  college  once  named  Cowley  County 
Community  College. 


lilELttNO  Mil 

Built  in  1890,  the  high 
school  was  called  the  "Crown 
Prince."  In  1980-82,  the  build- 
ing was  restored. 

This  historic  building  was 
named  after  W.H.  "Pat"  Ireland 
for  being  "a  strong  community 
supporter  and  a  deep  believer 
in  the  youth  of  the  community." 

Today  it  houses  the  cos- 
motology  and  criminal  justice 
departments. 
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JKHNOIOCI  HUIIOING 

The  Business  Technology  build- 
ing was  dedicated  on  Oct.  7,  1993  at 
a  banquet  and  ceremony  to  Dr. 
Charles  Kerr. 

Kerr  is  committed  to  educational 
excellence.  He  served  on  the  college 
board  of  trustees  for  over  20  years. 


w.f.  mon  ttUdnoaiunn-GVUifmiiuiiii 

This  is  "Tiger  Territory,"  completely  restored  after  a  tor- 
nado struck  the  building  in  May,  1 881 .  On  Dec.  1 2,  1 982,  a 
dedication  took  place  and  a  plaque  with  the  names  of 
those  who  played  principal  participants  in  the  renovation 
and  restructuring  the  building  were  listed. 


UtlSON  i'7(J/)E«7  CF/l/rff? 

In  Sept.  of  1976  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Endowment  Association,  the  center  was  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Gwen  Nelson.  Nelson  served  as  college  president  for  19 
years.  On  Oct.  7,  1993,  the  center  was  rededicated  and  a 
bronze  plaque  hung  on  the  building  comemorating  Gwen 
and  his  wife  Lu. 


TWF 
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TECHNOLOGY  lUIIU)!N(, 

At  a  banquet  and  ceremony  held 
on  Oct.  7,  1993  the  Industrial 
Technology  building  was  dedicated  to 
Harold  Walker. 

Walker  has  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  for  over  20  years,  including 
the  1993-94  academic  year.  He  has 
been  a  vital  component  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Industrial  Technology  pro- 
gram. 
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Boy,  have  we  grown! 


By  Tina  Dillon 

Have  you  ever  wondered  just 
how  CCCC  came  into  exis- 
tence? Surprisingly  enough,  it 
was  not  the  elders  of  the 
town  nor  people  the  age  of 
our  parents. 

In  1917,  the  first  legal  measure 
towards  enacting  a  junior  college  program 
in  Kansas  was  taken.  Five  cities  submitted 
propositions  to  local  voters  in  order  to 
have  the  school  approved. 
Only  two  were  successful; 
Garden  City  and  Fort 
Scott. 

Five  years  later  on 
Aug.  1,  1922  after  much 
crusading  by  a  group  of 
determined  Ark.  City  high 
school  students  and  a  for- 
mer superintendent  John 
B.  Hefflefinger,  the  propo- 
sition of  a  junior  college 
in  Ark.  City  was  brought 
to  a  vote.  The  outcome 
was  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess with  only  320  nega- 
tive votes  and  1 ,489  voters 
favoring  the  proposal. 
By  September,  the 
dean  and  three  staff  mem- 
bers had  been  chosen  and 
courses  had  been 
approved  by  the 
University  of  Kansas.  The 
Arkansas  City  Junior 
College  was  now  in  the 
making. 

Fifty-eight  students,  40  women  and 
1 8  men,  were  in  attendance  for  the  first 
day  of  class  on  Sept.  1 1,  1922.  Classes 
consisting  of  history,  Latin,  Spanish, 
English,  literature,  chemistry,  psychology 
and  mathematics  were  held  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  newly  built  senior  high  school 
building. 

The  following  year  an  entire  new  staff 
was  selected  and  the  division  of  social  sci- 
ences was  added.  Most  classes  were 
moved  to  the  first  floor  or  basement  of  the 
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building.  Many  initial  students  used  the 
expression  B.U.  or  Basement  University 
when  referring  to  the  school. 

In  1924,  22  students  constituted  the 
first  ever  to  graduate  from  A.C.J.C.  Over 
the  next  few  years,  the  number  of  students 
began  to  increase  greatly.  Due  to  the  eco- 
nomic depression  in  the  30s,  many  stu- 
dents began  enrolling  in  a  junior  college 
rather  than  going  away  to  a  larger  univer- 
sity. 


On  Sept.  11, 1922,  the  A.C.  J.C.  held  classes  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
newly  built  senior  high  school  building.  Today  it  houses  the  cosme 
tology  and  criminal  justices  departments. 


Shortley  after  1930  the  two  year  poli- 
cy for  a  junior  college  was  adopted. 

Enrollment  was  remained  constant  at 
A.C.J.C.  until  the  war  years  hit.  Instead  of 
young  men  continuing  their  education, 
they  were  now  being  shipped  off  to  fight 
for  their  country.  Many  students  began 
taking  fewer  classes  since  jobs  were  now 
more  readily  available.  In  1944,  only  18 
graduated;  all  of  them  women.  The  suc- 
ceeding year  only  nine  students  graduated. 

When  those  serving  in  the  war 


returned  home,  they  also  returned  to  the 
classroom.  Additional  vocational  courses 
such  as  auto  mechanics,  carpentry  and  dis- 
tributive education  were  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum. In  1947,  KSOK  aired  their  first 
broadcast  from  the  auditorium-gymnasi- 
um. A  class  in  elementary  radio  broadcast- 
ing terms  and  techniques  soon  was  imple- 
mented. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  night  classes 
and  summer  school  grew  more  in  popular- 
ity. 

By  the  60s,  over  600 
daytime  students  were  in 
attendance.  Students  were 
now  coming  from  the 
Middle  East,  Korea, 
Oklahoma,  N.  Carolina  and 
Thailand. 

In  1965,  the  State 
Legislature  had  given  allo- 
cations for  junior  colleges 
to  go  on  a  county-wide 
basis  if  approved  by  the 
electorate.  On  Nov.  9, 
1965,  the  decision  by  close 
margin  was  to  make 
A.C.J.C.  Cowley  County 
Community  Junior 
College.  Within  the  same 
year  the  name  changed 
2.  once  again  to  Cowley 
jb  County  Community 
College  and  Vocational- 
Technical  School. 

As  the  years  pass  on,  the 
enrollment  continued  to 
grow,  more  facilities  are 
obtained  and  new  sports,  clubs  and  orga- 
nizations were  introduced.  Many  of  the 
buildings  located  on  campus  have  been 
dedicated  to  persons  whom  had  made 
some  special  contribution  to  the  school. 

In  1994,  modifications  continue  to  be 
made  such  as  the  dorm  and  the  Brown 
Center  for  Arts,  Science  and  Technology 
to  accommodate  the  on  going  growth  . 
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Grandma  turns  graduate 

Octogenarian  and  granddaughter  receive  diplomas  at  CCCC 


By  Novelda  Sommers 

Flora  Hunter  lightly  touches  her 
left  cheek.  It  is  criss-crossed  by 
lines  that  one  accumulates  with 
age.  The  left  side  of  her  face  is 
partially  paralyzed  due  to  a 
stroke  she  suffered  several  years  ago. 

"In  the  video,  it's  a  lot  more  notica- 
ble,"  she  says. 

The  video  she  speaks  of  is  of  the  sur- 
prise party  that  was  thrown  for  her  when, 
at  age  82,  Hunter  earned  her  General 
Equivalecy  Degree  at  Cowley  County 
Community  College's  GED  center. 
"Surprise  —  it  was  more  of  a  shock," 
Hunter  says. 

Hunter  likes  to  speak  of  her  accom- 
plishment. "I'm  real  proud  of  my  GED.  I 
started  in  1985  and  enjoyed  every  bit  of 
it." 

Grandaughter  Christi  Hunter,  age  sev- 
enteen, finished  her  GED  at  about  the 
same  time.  But  the  younger  Hunter  fin- 
ished in  only  a  few  months.  The  mother  of 

"I'm  glad  she  did  it.  It's  something 
she  wanted  for  a  long  time,"  Christi  said. 

The  elder  Hunter,  who  describes  her- 
self as  "an  Okie  from  Muskogie,"  attend- 
ed grammar  school  in  "Indian  Territory," 
during  a  time  when  women  traditionally 
gave  up  education  for  marriage.  She  left 
school  in  the  sixth  grade,  at  age  15  to 
marry  John  Hunter.  Her  "papa"  moved 
often,  and  with  each  move,  she  stayed  in 
the  same  grade.  She  was  in  the  fourth 
grade  for  four  years. 

She  was  married  to  Hunter  for  48 
years,  until  he  died  of  heart  disease  in 
1975. 

"I  enjoyed  married  life  as  well  as 
school,"  Hunter  says.  And  even  after  mar- 


Flora  Hunter  with  granddaughter  Christi 
received  diplomas  in  1993.  Flora,  age  82, 

riage,  she  was  always  reading  or  writing. 

Three  children,  eight  grandchildren 
and  seven  great-grandchildren  later,  she 
has  accomplished  what  some  considered 
the  preposterous  by  earning  her  diploma. 

Hunter  eats  lunch  at  the  Arkansas 
City  Senior  Citizens  Center  every  day. 
She  is  familiar  with  the  other  seniors  who 
go  regularly  and  says  it's  like  a  big  family. 
"We  love,  we  argue." 

"As  you  grow  older,  you've  got  to 
find  something  that  you  like,"  Flora  says. 
She  likes  to  crochet  and  read,  sometimes 
finishing  a  novel  a  day.  She  especially 
likes  Harlequin  romance  novels. 

Everyone  who  knows  Flora,  who  has 
watched  her  strive  to  get  her  diploma, 
says,  "We're  proud  of  Flora."  Terry 


"Some  said,  'What  do  you  want  a  diploma  for  at  your  age?'  After  we 
get  so  old,  we're  more  or  less  set  in  our  ways." 

— Flora  Hunter 


Hunter  at  the  GED  center  where  they  both 
took  GED  classes  for  eight  years. 

Eaton,  GED  center  director;  Betty  Parker, 
director  of  the  senior  citizens  center;  Alice 
Rhan,  volunteer  at  the  center... 

But  there  were  those  who  tried  to  dis- 
courage Hunter.  "Some  said,  'What  do 
you  want  a  diploma  for  at  your  age?' 
After  we  get  so  old,  we're  more  or  less  set 
in  our  ways. 

Hunter  says  she  never  grew  discour- 
aged during  those  eight  years  she  took 
GED  classes. 

"I  was  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  my  life,"  she  says.  "I  always  looked 
forward  to  tomorrow." 

Eaton  said  Hunter  was  good  student. 
"She's  bright,"  Eaton  said.  "She  loves  sci- 
ence. She  likes  to  read  and  write  —  she's 
interested  in  everything." 

Future  plans'?  "Lord  willin'  my  health 
stays,"  Flora  says,  "I  want  to  take  a  histo- 
ry class." 
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Students  give  advice  to  first  time  movers 

Don't  forget  the  kitchen  sink 


By  Shana  Haines 


w 


hen  you  get  to  that 
big  university  in 
the  sky  you  will 
realize  that  you 


forgot  your  lucky 
pair  of  underwear.  You  will  also 
realize  you  didn't  really  need  to 
pack  that  lint  collection  you 
have  been  keeping  since  kinder- 
garten. 

When  Shelby  Stacy  trans- 
ferred to  Washburn  University, 
Topeka,  she  was,  like  most 
transfer  students,  unsure  of  what 
to  take. 

One  thing  that  Stacy  sug- 
gests taking  is  a  stereo  or  a  radio 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  live 
without  music  plus  I  don't  have 
a  TV,  I  have  access  to  a  TV,  but 
it  isn't  mine,"  Stacy  said. 

If  your  prone  to  get  severe  cases  of 
homesickness  maybe  taking  a  few 
momentous  from  home  is  a  good  bet. 

"I  wanted  to  take  pictures  of  friends 
and  family  with  me  when  I  left  home  for 
reminders  so  in  case  I  start 
missing  my  friends  and 
family,"  Stacy  said. 

When  pack- 
ing try  to  think  to 
your  self  if  you 
really  need  this  item. 

"I  took  five  purs- 
es with  me,  but  I  only 
carry  two  so  1  really 
didn't  need  to  take 
them,"  Stacy  said,  "Something 
else  that  I  took  that  I  really  didn't 
need,  but  I  wanted  to  take  them,  was  my 
posters,  they  took  up  more  room  in  the 
car,  but  I  had  to  have  my  Beatles  posters 

When  you  are  packing  clothing  it  is 
good  to  remember  that  sometimes  you 
will  have  to  break  out  of  the  flannel  shirt 
and  cutoffs  and  get  into  your  Wall  Street 
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tycoon  clothing. 

"Take  clothes  for  every  occasion.  If 
you  pack  t-shirts  and  jeans  you  never 
know  what  will  come  up  such  as  dances. 
Sometimes  I  have  meetings  with  profes- 
sors that  I  need  to  look  nice  for,"  Stacy 
said. 

Finding  an  apartment  off 
campus  at  Oklahoma  State 
University.  Stillwater,  wasn't  a 
problem  for  Katie  Davis. 
Davis  lives  with  her  father 
about  two  miles  away  from 
OSU. 

"Since  I  live  off 
campus  the  things  that  I 
brought  was  not  a  big  prob- 
lem," Davis  said,  "My  friends 
who  live  off  campus  brought  a  lot 
of  clothes  they  really  didn't  need.  So  what 
they  have  to  do  is  rotate  there  clothing  by 
taking  them  home  each  season." 

The  two  biggest  problems  Davis  ran 
into  at  OSU  is  parking  and  cold  weather. 
"I  didn't  have  a  coat  when  I  moved 


down  here.  The  parking  down  here  is  two 
blocks  away.  When  it  snows  it  can  get 
really  chili,"  Davis  said. 

Living  off  campus  can  be  hard  if  you 
have  a  car. 

"If  I  lived  off  campus  I  would  say 
don't  bring  a  car,  because  there  is  no  were 
to  park  a  car,"  Davis  said. 

If  you  are  uncertain  about  bringing  an 
expensive  computer  or  typewriter  because 
of  what  might  happen  to  the  equipment 
take  a  risk  and  do  it. 

"I  would  definitely  bring  a  computer 
or  a  typewriter  because  you  can  never  get 
into  the  labs,  and  if  you  do  you  are  up 
until  2  o'clock,"  Davis  said. 

If  your  planning  on  living  in  a  univer- 
sity dorm  room  maybe  you  should  pack 
extra  food  in  your  suitcase. 

"Bring  food.  If  you're  on  a  meal  plan, 
trust  me  you  don't  want  to  eat  there," 
Davis  said. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  sound  stu- 
pid to  do  something  crazy  like  listen  to 
your  mom  when  packing  your  bags,  but  it 


may  be  a  good  idea. 

"Take  all 
the  stuff  you 
think  you 
won't  need 
like  towels, 
shampoo, 
aspirin."  Davis 
said,  "All  the  little 
things  mom  told  me 
take,  but  I  didn't  th 
would  need  like  a 
can  opener  I  spent 
about  $20  on  stuff 
like  this  when  I  got 
here.  And  defiantly 
bring  money!" 

If  at  this  point 
you  are  thinking 

you  still  have  a  few     

months  before 

transferring  to  another  school  think  again. 

"Start  early.  There  is  a  ton  of  paper 
work  you  have  to  do  even  after  you  are 
accepted,"  Davis  said. 

Although  Cowley  Sophomore  Brandy 
Lewman  is  from  Arkansas  City  this 
semester  she  felt  that  funds  were  suffi- 
cient enough  to  move  away  from  home. 

When  Lewman  moved  out  into  her 
own  house  she  had  a  lot  of  shopping  to 
do. 

"I  had  to  buy  everything.  I  had  to  buy 
my  furniture,  I  bought  a  couch,  a  reclining 
chair,  a  bed  I  had  to  buy  a  microwave. 
The  only  thing  I  didn't  have  to  buy  was 
my  refrigerator  and  my  oven.  I  basically 
had  to  buy  everything,"  Lewman  said. 

When  it  came  to  buying  furniture 
Lewman  didn't  have  much  money  to 
spend. 

"I  bought  used  furniture.  It  is  nice 
furniture,  but  it  was  a  lot  cheaper  to  buy 
used."  Lewman  said. 

The  three  major  essentials  to  moving 
out  according  to  Lewman  are, 

"I  would  definitely  have  a  phone  a 
stereo  and  a  TV." 

Brian  Potter,  sophomore,  lived  by 
himself  for  a  short  time  because  his  par- 
ents had  to  transfer  to  another  town. 

"I  lived  by  myself  for  about  three 
months  and  then  my  sister  and  her  kids 
moved  in,"  Potter  said. 

Potter  was  lucky  enough  that  when 
his  parents  moved  out  of  their  house  they 
left  a  few  useful  everyday  items  behind 


such  as  furniture  and  sil- 
verware. 

"My  parents  left 
it  and  then  when  my 
sister  moved  in  and 
brought  a  lot  of 
things.  I  don't  pay 
that  much  in 
bills,  just  my 
share,"  Potter  said. 
When  Potter  trans- 


"Take  all  the  stuff  you  think  you  won't  need  like  towels, 
shampoo,  aspirin.  All  the  little  things  mom  told  me  to  take, 
but  I  didn't  think  I  would  need  like  a  can  opener  I  spent 
about  $20  on  stuff  like  this  when  I  got  here. 
— Katie  Davis,  OSU  Sophomore 


fers  next  year  he  plans 
on  packing  his 
bags  heavily. 

"Clothes, 
TV,  VCR, 
Stereo,"  Potter  said. 

Since  Ethan  Erickson  moved  out 
he  admits  that  he  would  be  lost  without 
two  items. 

"I'm  using  my  mixer  right  now,  I  like 
to  make  waffles.  I  also  use  my  microwave 
a  lot  because  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
make  meals,"  Erickson  said,  "When  I  first 
moved  in  I  had  no  microwave  so  I  would 
cook  greasy  foods.  I  got  really  sick  so  my 


parents  decided  to  buy  me  a  microwave," 
Erickson  said. 

When  it  came  to  buying  furniture  for 
Erickson' s  apartment  his  parents  were 
thrifty. 

"My  parents  bought  my  furniture  and 
they  didn't  want  to  buy  new  stuff  because 
of  friends  being  on  it  and  messing  it  up," 
Erickson  said. 

When  Erickson  moved  away  from  the 
nest  he  learned  that  some  things  are  a 
i^H^^BMH     must  in  apartment  living. 
"When  I  moved  out 
I  took  along  my  bicycle, 
which  helps  with  gas 
expenses,"  Erickson 
said,  "You  should  also 
take  cleaning  supplies, 
because  like  it  or  not  you 
—     have  to  clean  your 
house,"  Erickson  said. 
If  you  are  transferring  or 
moving  out  on  your  own 

soon  Erickson  thinks 
everyone  should 
have  the  basics  in 
their  apartment  or 
dorm. 

"A  lot  of  what 
you  need  is  uten- 
sils, a  toaster,  a 
mixer  and  beer, 
you  can't  leave 
home  without  your 
alcohol,"  Erickson  said. 
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Cowley  and  Boeing 


Hand  in  Hand 


Dr.  Kamran  Shahzada 

For  the  last  few  years  Boeing  of 
Wichita  has  been  in  an  educa- 
tional partnership  with  Wichita 
State  University,  Kansas 
Newman  College  and  Friends 
University  to  educate  their  employees. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1993,  Cowley 
County  Community  College  also  became 
part  of  this  unique  partnership  and  start- 
ed offering  courses  at  Boeing  North  in 
Wichita. 

This  relationship  

started  when  Dan 
Heidt,  president  and 
general  manager  of 
Boeing,  with  Michael 
Patrick,  director 
Boeing  Universities 
Parternership  Program, 
had  an  idea  to  form  a 
stronger  customer-sup- 
plier relationship  with  

all  area  colleges  and 
universities  to  train  and  educate  Boeing 
employees  the  best  possible  way.  Some 
Boeing  employees  were  already  enrolled 
in  various  independent  educational  pro- 
grams, but  the  management  of  Boeing 
wanted  to  expand  on  this  part  of  the 
partenership  program  further  by  inviting 
colleges  to  have  their  advisers  on  site. 
This  gave  Boeing  employees  a  better 
opportunity  to  receive  current  informa- 
tion. 

At  present,  four  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  part  of  this  partnership,  CCCC, 
WSU,  Kansas  Newman  and  Friends 
University.  The  most  important  part  of 
this  partnership  is  not  only  to  offer  class- 
es at  Boeing  but  also  establishing  a  full 
service  center  at  Boeing.  A  full  service 
center  means  that  each  educational  instu- 


tional  will  have  an  adviser/representa- 
tive on  site,  so  the  employees  can  obtain 
course  and  financial  information,  without 
leaving  the  site. 

"We  still  have  to  work  more," 
Patrick  said,  "at  present  Kansas  Newman 
has  a  full  service  center.  We  are  working 
with  CCCC,  WSU  and  Friends 
University  to  reach  that  point.  We  are 
extremely  happy  and  satisfied  with  the 
way  Gene  Cole,  director  of  Business  and 
Industry,  and  Susan  Sanders  of  CCCC's 


"We  evaluated  the  Boeing  training  catalog,  which  is 
fabulous  ...  we  signed  a  statement  that  we  would 
provide  the  courses  geared  towards  an  Industrial 
Trade  and  Supervision  Management  degree." 

—Gene  Cole,  CCCC  director  of 
Business  and  Industry 


Mulvane  Center  work  with  us.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  working  with  them 
and  hope  to  expand  this  partnership." 

Cole  is  the  main  contact  for  Boeing. 
He  has  been  working  with  Boeing  for 
last  two  years  to  establish  this  partener- 
ship. He  knew  that  CCCC  had  the  abili- 
ty and  strength  to  become  a  part  of  this 
partnership,  and  Boeing's  willingness  to 
include  other  institutions  made  it  all  pos- 
sible. 

"We  evaluated  the  Boeing  training 
catalog,  which  is  fabulous.  It's  very  sim- 
ilar to  our  campus  catalog  and  after  eval- 
uating each  and  every  course  and  work 
experience  we  signed  a  statement  that  we 
would  provide  the  courses  geared 
towards  an  Industrial  Trade  and 
Supervision  Management  degree,"  Cole 


explained. 

After  months  of  hard  work  and 
negotiations  between  Boeing  and 
CCCC's  Business  and  Industry  office, 
the  college  was  able  to  offer  degrees  in 
Industrial  Trade  and  Supervision 
Programs  at  the  Boeing  site. 

Industrial  Trade  and  Supervision 
Management  is  a  program  geared  toward 
the  full-time  employee  who  has  not 
earned  an  associate  degree.  The  employ- 
ee can  work  toward  the  degree  in 

Technology  to  improve 

production  and  personal 
skills,  and  supervision  to 
improve  his/her  supervi- 
sory skills. 

The  curriculum  is 
based  on  62  credit  hours 
toward  an  associate 
degree.  Of  these  credits, 
24  can  be  achieved 

through  work  related 

experiences,  23  from 
directly  related  courses  and  15  from  gen- 
eral education  courses.  These  programs 
also  are  designed  to  encourage  develop- 
mental skills  in  Total  Quality 
Management. 

Sanders  is  available  to  Boeing 
employees  at  CCCC's  advisory  station  at 
Boeing  North  two  afternoons  every 
week,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1 
p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  This  allows  the 
Boeing  employees  to  visit  with  her  and 
discuss  their  goals,  their  prior  education, 
previous  college  credits,  work  experi- 
ences and  how  they  can  be  utilized 
toward  a  degree  program. 

"Boeing  has  very  extensive  and  high 
quality  training  that  is  offered  to  their 
employees.  We  have  gone  through 
Boeing's  training  catalogs  and  also 
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worked  with  other  colleges  to  see  if  an 
employee  has  taken  any  required  course 
or  training  through  Boeing  that  can  be 
accepted  by  CCCC  toward  a  degree  pro- 
gram," Sanders  said.  "They  do  not  have 
to  enroll  in  a  specific  degree  program. 
Depending  on  the  need  of  an  individual 
employee,  he/she  can  enroll  in  one 
course." 

According  to  Sanders  they  have  dif- 
ferent types  of  students,  some  have 
degrees,  some  have  college  level  credits 
and  some  are  just  starting  out.  The 
employees  can  also  earn  a  maximum  of 
six  credit  hours  per  semester  through  job 
internship/work  experience. 

Since  CCCC  is  a  community  col- 
lege, and  each  community  college  has 
designated  areas  of  service  by  law,  in 
order  to  offer 
classes  in 
Sedgwick  County 
CCCC  went 
through  coopera- 
tion agreement 
with  WSU  to  offer 
classes  in  Mulvane 
and  Boeing  North 
in  Wichita.  WSU 
does  not  offer  an 
associate  degree, 
therefore,  Cowley 
was  invited  to  ful- 
fill the  needs  of 
those  who  wanted 
to  get  an  associate 
degree  in  applied 
sciences. 

Cole,  Sanders 
and  Patrick  all  agree  that  this  partnership 
is  in  a  very  early  stage.  They  need  to 
work  together,  learn  and  improve  in  the 
process.  Cowley  was  able  to  offer  class- 
es at  Mulvane  Center  last  semester,  but 
the  classes  did  not  go  through. 

"We  made  a  mistake  trying  to  offer 
courses  on  a  16  week  basis.  The  Boeing 
employees  like  accelerated  classes,  such 
as  two  nights  per  week  for  eight  weeks," 
Cole  said.  "Therefore,  we  offered  two 
sessions  for  eight  weeks  each  in  March 
1994.  That  is  the  way  we  will  have  to 
do  it  all  the  time." 


Michael  Patrick 
(left),  director  of 
Boeing  Universities 
Parternership 
Program,  CCCC's 
advisor  at  Boeing 
North  Susan 
Sanders  (below 
left)  and  Gene 
Cole,  CCCC's  direc- 
tor of  Business  and 
Industry  are  forming 
a  partnership 
between  the  college 
and  Boeing  to  offer 
classes  to  Boeing 
employees. 


Graves  Drug 


Supporting  the  Tigers  Since  1947 

•  Cosmetics 

•  Groceries 

•  Gifts 


•  Prescriptions 

•  Hallmark  Cards 

•  School  Supplies 


8:30  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Daily 


9  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Sundays  &  Holidays 
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From  "help  wanted"  to  "welcome  aboard" 

Take  this  job  and  love  it 


By  Patrick  Paxson 

Not  a  one  of  us  plan  on 
being  there,  but  some  of  us 
will  find  ourselves  there. 
Most  of  us  want  to  be 
starting  out  in  our  profes- 
sion, climbing  the  ladder  to  success. 
But  instead  you  find  yourself  standing 
in  line  in  an  employment  office. 

You're  straight  out  of  college, 
with  your  mind  full  of  dreams  and 
hopes  and  pockets  full  of  nothing. 
Sure  you  can  work  at  McDonalds,  but 
how  much  of  your  life  do  you  want  to 
spend  asking  "Do  you  want  fries  with 


I  think  the  first  thing  is  to 
start  early  by  deciding  what  they 
want  to  do.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  decide  on  a  major 
before  their  junior  or  senior 
year. 

— Greg  Kelly 


that?" 

Statistics  say  that  the  average  per- 
son will  have  five  different  jobs  in 
their  lifetime.  So  what  kind  of  job  do 
you  start  with?  Or  what  kind  of  job 
can  you  get? 

So  what  can  you  do  to  keep  your- 
self out  of  the  unemployment  office 
and  in  your  own  office. 

Linda  Coleman,  Human  Resource 
Administrator  for  Binney  &  Smith, 
says  that  the  skill  of  interviewing  is 
one  of  the  most  important  skills  to 


develop. 

Coleman  said  "The  decision  not  to 
hire  someone  is  made  in  the  first  two 
minutes. " 

Tips:  Research  the  company  and 
know  what  service  they  provide  or 
product  they  make,  before  you  inter- 
view. 

Tell  the  truth,  and  don't  shade  the 
truth,  they  can  and  will  check  up  on 
you  with  previous  employers 

Look  them  directly  in  the  eyes. 

Debbie  Hobaugh,  assistant  man- 
ager at  Chilis  in  Oklahoma  City  says 
"If  you  don't  look  professional,  you 
won't  get  a  job." 

Hobaugh  also  had  tips  on  inter- 
viewing for  a  job. 

Tips:  Be  prepared,  bring  a  pen  to 
the  interview  to  fill  out  the  applica- 
tion. 

Wear  Conservative  Clothes. 

Smile. 

When  you  leave,  be  sure  to  give 
them  a  nice  firm  handshake. 

Wear  nice  shoes.  For  Ladies,  don't 
wear  high  heels  you're  not  used  to 
wearing.  If  your  nervous  when  you 
leave  the  interview  you  don't  want  to 
stumble  on  the  way  out. 

Once  you  have  that  job,  how  do 
you  keep  it.  Greg  Kelly,  owner  and 
president  of  First  Intermark  says  two 
things  that  are  extremely  important  are 
attendance  and  punctuality. 

"It's  easy  to  excel  in  America," 
Kelly  said.  Kelly  has  five  steps  to  suc- 
cess. 

1 .  Envision  a  mission. 

2.  Make  it  a  result  oriented  envi- 
sion 


3.  Tap  your  internal  resources. 

4.  Enlist  your  team  and  develop  a 
team  spirit. 

5.  Treat  the  setbacks  that  you  do 
have  as  stepping  stones. 

Kelly's  advise  to  college  students 
to  get  that  job  they  want  or  a  job  they 
can  use  as  a  stepping  stone  is.  "I  think 
the  first  thing  is  to  start  early  by  desid- 


Cosmetology 

The  job  outlook  for  students 
in  the  cosmetology  department  is 
very  good  according  to  Pat 
Mauzey,  instructor  of  cosmetol- 
ogy. "There  is  a  good  demand  for 
hair  stylists  and  not  enough  sup- 
ply. There  are  two  schools  in  a  50 
mile  radius  and  that  increases  the 
demand,"  Pat  Mauzey  said.  "I 
could  probably  place  four  students 
to  work  right  now." 

"We  try  to  get  as  close  to  a  job 
atmosphere  as  possible,"  Mauzey 
said.  That  is  why  two  new  pro- 
grams were  created  for  the  cosme- 
tology department.  Boot  Camp 
teaches  retail  sales  and  public 
speaking  and  people  skills.  Saloon 
coordinator,  teaches  how  to  run  a 
saloon,  servicing  the  client  proper- 
ly, from  beginning  to  end.  Mauzey 
said  about  98%  of  the  students  go 
work  for  a  saloon,  and  2%  work 
for  themselves. 


ing  what  they  want  to  do.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  decide  on  a  major 
before  their  junior  or  senior  year." 

Check  yourself  before  you  go  on 
that  interview: 
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Industrial  Technology 

Ben  Cleveland,  division  chair 
of  the  Industrial  Technology 
Division,  said  the  job  outlook  for 
vocational  students  is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  several  years. 

"There  has  been  a  6%  or  7% 
increase  (in  employment)  in 
December  '93.  When  a  lot  of 
construction  is  going  on  the 
economy  is  picking  up,"  said 
Cleveland. 

Auto  mechanics  are  in  high 
demand.  Vica  has  helped  students 
get  jobs  with  its  success. 
Davis  Moore  in  Wichita  has  nine 
Cowley  students  working  for 
them. 

For  the  students  in  the 
machine  tool  technology  depart- 
ment, Cleveland  said  he  could 
place  20  students  in  jobs. 


l.Take  information  about  your- 
self such  as  Social  Security  card,  mili- 
tary discharge  papers,  special  licenses. 

2.  Do  you  have  a  record  of  the 
jobs  you  have  held  and  the  schools 
you  have  attended. 

3.  Do  you  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  three  persons  (not  related 
to  you)  who  have  given  you  permis- 
sion to  use  them  as  references? 

4.  Take  inventory  of  yourself  and 
know  what  you  have  to  offer.  Be  pre- 
pared to  tell  your  story  in  two  minutes. 

5.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about 
the  kind  of  work  in  which  the  firm  to 
which  you  are  applying  is  engaged. 
Do  this  before  the  interview  so  that 
you  can  tell  the  employer  exactly  why 
you  think  you  would  fit  into  his  orga- 
nization. 

6.  Be  sure  to  have  the  interview- 
er's full  name  and  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce it  correctly. 


Pam's  hair  Oaraj 

801  North  lOth 

Arkansas  City 

442-0915 

CHOOSING  A 
HAIR  SALON? 

Hair  salons  are  not  all  alike. 

Our  full  service  Matrix  Essentials  salon 

meets  all  your  beauty  needs.  Gentle  hair 

color,  springy  perms,  trendy  cuts  and 

styling,  long-lasting  manicures  and 

pedicures,  glamorous  makeup  and 

prescriptive  skin  care.  We've  got  it  all  .  . . 

along  with  a  friendly  staff  that's  here  to 

extend  the  finest  service.  Come  in  for  a  free 

consultation  and  see  the  difference 

BEFORE  you  choose  your  salon. 

y  matrix' 

ESSENTIALS 


Temporary 

assignments  as 

extraordinary  as 

your  needs. 


Olsten  offers  a  wide  variety  of  exciting  positions  at  some  of  the  most  prestigious  companies.  Which  means  you 

can  find  a  job  that  fits  your  schedule  and  your  skills.  And  at  Olsten,  you  get  paid  weekly.  So  for  short  or  long  term 

assignments,  see  us  at  800  Main  Place  in  Winfield.  Or  call  us  at  221-7100  or  1  800-559-3888.  Applications  taken 

9-1 1  a.m.  and  1-3  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  9-1 1a.m.  Friday. 


mm 


Staffing  Services 

THE  WORKING  SOLUTION 
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HereweGrOW  again 


Photos  by 

Fred  Rindt 

and 

Brett  Bohannon 


Above:  A  bird's  eye  view 
of  Cowley's  main  cam- 
pus under  construction  . 
Right:  When  overflow 
housing  overflowed, 
Cowley's  board  of 
trustees  decided  it  was 
time  to  build  again,  this 
time  adding  a  100  bed 
dormitory. 
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Above:  The  Brown  Center  takes  shape 
on  all  sides.  Work  began  early  in  1993 
on  the  $5  million  project. 
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The  semester 


Right:  Kamau  Alexander,  CCCC  basketball  player, 
was  named  MVP  of  the  Jayhawk  Conference  East. 


Right: 
Allen  Cork,  a 
television 
photojournal- 
ist  from 
Baltimore, 
was  a 
featured 
speaker  for 
the  Martin 
Luther  Knig 
Jr.  celebra- 
tion. 

Below: 
Sophomore 
Jeff  Troyer 
won  first 
place  at  the 
Feb.  15  intra- 
mural pool 
tournament. 
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at  a  glance 

Highlights  of  the  spring  semester 


Above: 

Scott 

MacLaughlin 

and  Francy 

Miesner  were 

crowned  Feb. 

5  during 

Homecoming 

festivities. 

Above  right: 

Derrick  Blagg, 

Brad  Donley 

and  Johnny 

Gonzalez  lip 

sine  to  a 

Nirvana  song 

during  the 

annual  talent 

show. 

Left: 

The  KC  Wolf 

and  KC  Chiefs 

cheerleaders 

were  special 

guests  during 

Homecoming. 


Above:  Jason  Burley  was  one  of  129  students  to  give 
blood.  Students  received  an  extra  day  for  spring  break 
for  meeting  the  goal  of  125  units. 
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Old  Mill  is  Alive  and  Well 

More  to  the  Old  Mill  than  grinding  wheat 


By  Brett  Bohannon 

It's  Friday  afternoon. 
You're  planning  to  go 
out  tonight  and  have  no 
idea  where  to  go.  You 
want  to  go  somewhere 
special,  but  don't  want  to  trav- 
el to  Ponca  City  or  Wichita. 
Why  not  give  the  Oxford  Old 
Mill  Restaurant  a  try. 

WestofWinfieldonU.S. 
Highway  160  in  Oxford,  a  city 
with  no  more  than  1,151  peo- 


ple, there  is  a  out-of-the-way 
place  to  eat. 

"The  atmosphere  is 
great,  but  we  have  the  most 
creative  entrees  around," 
said  Ken  Sawyer,  who  man- 
ages and  cooks  at  the  restau- 
rant. 

The  food  varies  in  price 
from  $10.95-$  14.95,  which 
comes  with  soup  and  salad. 
He  has  five  listed  entrees  on 


What  was  left  of  the  generator  room  has  been  turned  into 
a  bar  and  waitng  area.  Many  guests  use  this  while  waiting 
for  their  table. 


his  menu,  but  always  has  two 
or  three  specials  every  night 
they  are  open  for  dinner. 

"This  place  is  for  the  spe- 
cial date,  it's  definitely  not 
McDonald's  prices,"  Sawyer 
said . 

For  those  of  drinking  age, 
they  have  a  complete  wine 
and  beer  selection. 

When  you  walk  in  the 
front  door  you  enter  a  gift 
shop  full  of  Kansas  goodies. 
There  are  several  floors  to  the 
mill  and  the  mill  is  open 
everyday  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  for  tours  of  the  building. 

The  restaurant  is  in  the 
remodeled  old  mill  that  was 
first  erected  in  1 874  and  first 
used  on  Feb.  27,  1876.  The 
mill  was  purchased  by  the 
Champeny  family  in  1910  and 
is  still  part  owned  by  them. 


The  old  mill  sits  under  the 
"new"  mill,  built  in  1935.  The 
new  mill  is  known  for  produc- 
ing "Oxfords  Best"  flour  and 
other  related  products. 

In  1988  the  tedious  job  of 
remodeling  the  landmark 
began  after  a  corporation  was 
formed  to  help  pay  for  all  of 
the  work.  Once  the  owners  of 
the  mill  die,  the  mill  will 
become  property  of  the  state 
of  Kansas. 

The  mill  will  often  have 
live  entertainment  during  the 
dinner  hours  on  the  weekends. 

The  mill  serves  dinner 
Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  lunch  on 
Sunday. 

Reservation  are  preferred 
and  can  be  made  by  calling 
the  Oxford  Old  Mill  at  455- 
3456. 


The  mill  itself  on  the  outside  is  used  by  many  painters  and 
photographers.  They  find  the  colors  and  textures  of  the  build- 
ing great  for  their  work. 
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An  Oasis  in  the  Kansas  Tlaines' 


Belle  Plaine's  Bartlett  Arboretum  offers  an  outdoor  experience 


By  Brett  Bohannon 

A     bundle  of  brightness 
and  scents  of  many 
await  students 
beyond  the  gate  at 
the  Bartlett 
Arboretum  in  Belle  Plaine. 

The  arboretum  was  founded  in 
1910  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Bartlett. 
It  was  first  called  "Bartlett' s 
Park."  He  wanted  to  create  a 
space  for  Belle  Plaine  athletic 
teams  to  practice  on.  Instead, 
he  created  a  20-acre  garden  of 
wooded  and  flowering  beauty. 

In  1926  the  name  was  changed 
to  what  it  is  today.  Dr.  Bartlett 
died  in  1937,  at  which  time  his 
son,  Glenn  C.  Bartlett,  took 
over.  Glenn  died  in  1976  and 
his  daughter,  Mary  Gourlay, 
took  over  the  task  of  running  the 
arboretum  and  was  joined  by 
her  husband  Bob  in  1989. 

Mary  has  been  involved  with 
the  arboretum  since  1966. 
"It  is  challenging  work," 


Gourlay  said. 

Mary  works  collects  the  fees  at 
the  door  along  with  the  tedious 
task  of  planting  and  taking  care 
of  all  the  flowers  a  the  gardens. 
Bob  takes  care  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  mowing  work  in  the 
gardens. 

Approximately  14,000  people 
come  through  the  arboretum 
doors  every  year. 

"There  was  once  a  time  when 
we  had  close  to  24,000  people 
every  year,"  Gourlay  said. 

Mary  feels  that  the  decrease  of 
patrons  is  due  to  the  economy 
and  that  people  are  just  a  lot 
busier  than  they  use  to  be. 

Mary  says  that  this  is  a  "fami- 
ly" business. 

"On  good  days  it's  nice,  on 
bad  ones  [days]  it's  bad,"  Bob 
Gourlay  said. 

Before  Bob  came  to  work  full 
time  at  the  Arboretum,  he  was  a 
traveling  salesman  in  the  whole- 
sale and  industrial  plumbing. 


Rows  of  flowers  can  be  found  all  around  the  gardens.  This 
is  the  Formal  gardens  on  the  West  side  of  the  Bartlett 
Arboretum. 


Many  varieties  of  flowers  are  planted  in  the  many  flower  gar- 
dens. Shady  paths  also  are  another  major  attraction  at  the 
arboretum.  There  is  a  nominal  entrance  charge. 


The  Arboretum  has  several 
different  major  attractions, 
according  to  Bob  and  Mary. 
The  Formal  Gardens,  Grassy 
Lawn  Area,  and  the  Japanese 
Bridge  are  a  few  of  the  visi- 
tors favorite  places.  Students 
will  find  many  places  to  enjoy 
at  the  arboretum. 

The  word  "arboretum" 
means  a  place  where  trees 
grow.  In  comparison  to 
Botanica,  in  Wichita,  the 
Bartlett  Arboretum  has  a  lot 
more  shade  to  keep  the  visi- 
tors cool. 


The  many  different  types  of 
plants  that  Bob  and  Mary  use 
throughout  the  year  keep  the 
appearance  of  the  Arboretum 
always  changing.  From  the 
tulips  in  the  spring  for  Tulip 
Time,  Belle  Plaine's  local  fes- 
tival, all  the  summer  flowers, 
and  the  mums  in  the  fall  the 
colors  are  never  the  same 
twice. 

Belle  Plaine  is  located  North 
of  U.S.  Highway  160  on 
Sumner  County  59  Road  8 
miles. 
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Hen  terra 


Nature  center  offers  quiet  relaxation  —  and  it's  free! 


Get  away  from  it  all 


By  Shana  Haines 

You  may  not  know  this,  but 
Gerald  Wiens  has  an  advan- 
tage the  rest  of  us  don't. 
Since  late  1980  Wiens' 
has  been  the  director  of  the  Chaplin 
Nature  Center.  Since  Wiens  house  is 
located  at  the  Nature  Center,  he  sees 
many  things  visitors  miss  by  dropping  in 
for  a  couple  of  hours. 

"When  visitors  come  they  had  better 
not  come  to  see  a  whole  lot  of  wildlife 
on  the  trail  because  the  animals  here  are 
wild.  When  you're  out  here  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  crack  of  dawn  and  you're  out 
late  at  night,  you  really  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  lot  more  wild  animals," 
Wiens  said. 

Although  Weins  coordinates  the 
Chaplin  Nature  Center,  he  didn't  start  the 
center. 

"The  center  was  officially  started  in 
1973.  The  Wichita  Audobon  Society 


owns  and  operates  the  center.  There  was 
no  official  staff  person  when  it  was  pur- 
chased in  1973  and  when  I  came  in  1980. 
The  land  was  purchased  and  officially 
named,  Chaplin  Nature  Center  in  1973," 
Wiens  said. 

Since  Weins  house  is  located  on  his 
230-acre  office,  this  has  proposed  a  few 
problems. 

"The  Nature  Center  is  open  every- 
day from  sunrise  to  sunset,  so  I  end  up 
with  doing  things  on  weekends  and 
evenings.  So  in  that  respect  it  is  kind  of 
hard  to  walk  away  from  work  like  people 
do  at  5  o'clock  and  forget  about  it  until  8 
in  the  morning,"  There  is  a  positive  side 
to  work  being  so  close  to  home. 

"When  you  live  closer  it  doesn't  take 
long  to  get  to  work,"  Wiens  laughed. 
"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  driving 
in  bad  weather  and  everything  else." 
Wiens  said. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Nature 


When  they  (school  children) 
come  out  it  isn't  important  that 
they  know  names  of  plants  and 
animals.  It  is  more  important 
that  they  understand  what  role 
that  plant  or  animal  plays  in  the 
environment,  why  it  may  be 
important  to  people  and  why  it 
is  important  we  preserve,  not 
destroy,  the  natural  environ- 
ment,. 

—  Gerald  Wiens  Naturalists 


Any  season,  nature  lovers  can  enjoy  a  scenic  hike  on  one  of  the  center's 
trails.  Early  morning  or  evening  is  the  best  time  to  spot  animals. 
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Center  has  increased  over  the  years. 

"It  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  total 
visitation  in  the  last  few  years  had  been 
running  around  6,000  to  8.000.  I'm 
going  to  guess  half  of  those,  3,000  at 
least,  are  school  kids."  Wiens  said. 

With  a  high  population  of  school-age 
children  traveling  through  the  Nature 
Center,  Wiens  encourages  the  kids  to  be 
kind  to  Mother  Earth. 

"When  they  (school  children)  come 
out  it  isn't  important  that  they  know 
names  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is  more 
important  that  they  understand  what  role 
that  plant  or  animal  plays  in  the  environ- 
ment, why  it  may  be  important  to  people 
and  why  it  is  important  we  preserve,  not 
destroy,  the  natural  environment,"  Wiens 
said. 

All  forms  of  nature  can  be  viewed  at 
the  Nature  Center,  even  a  few  rarities. 

"People  probably  enjoy  the  Bald 
Eagle  as  much  as  anything.  I  have  a  Bald 
Eagle  I  have  had  for  a  number  of  years 
who  had  a  wing  injury  and  I  couldn't 
repair  it  and  had  to  amputate  one  of  its 


wings.  He  is  in  an  observation  cage 
fairly  close  to  the  visitor  center. 
People  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
eagle  close  up,"  Wiens  said. 

If  you  plan  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
Nature  Center  Wiens  had  some 
advice  on  your  arrival. 

"If  you  come  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  late  in  the  evening  you  have  a 
pretty  good  opportunity  to  see  deer. 
If  you  want  to  see  birds,  stop  at  the 
visitor  center  and  watch  the  feeders 
there  for  a  little  bit,  especially  in  the 
winter  time,"  Wiens  said. 

Beth  Covarrubias,  sophomore, 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  Nature 
Center  on  many  occasions. 

"The  trails  are  really  nice.  If 
you're  really  quiet  sometimes  you 
can  see  deer  passing  on  the  trails. 
There  is  a  smell  at  the  Nature  Center 
you  can't  pick  up  everywhere.  It  is 
just  nature,"  Covarrubias  said. 

Covarrubias  has  been  to  the 
Nature  Center  for  different  reasons. 

"I  have  been  out  there  on  a  cou- 
ple of  dates.  It  is  a  good  place  to  go 
for  a  date.  I  know  most  people 
wouldn't  think  it  would  be,  but  it  is 
good  to  walk  around  with  someone 
who  knows  their  way  around," 
Covarrubias  said. 

If  you're  thinking  of  planning  a 
trip  to  the  Nature  Center  but  are  unsure 
if  it  is  your  cup  of  tea,  Covarrubias  has 
this  advise: 

"If  you  don't  like  nature  it  is  nice  to 
walk  around.  I  like  to  go  out  there  to  get 
away  from  everything,"  Covarrubias 
said. 

The  Chaplin  Nature  Center  is  closed 
on  Monday,  but  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Tuesday  through  Friday.  The 
Nature  Center  is  open  1  to  5  on 
Saturdays. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Chaplin  Nature  Center  call  442-4133. 


Wiens  found 
this  injured 
Bald  Eagle  "a 
number  of 
years  ago." 
It's  wing  had 
to  be  ampu- 
tated, so  the 
bird  lives  in 
an  observa- 
tion cage 
near  the  visi- 
tor center. 
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Follow  the  yellow  brick  road 

Sedan:  the  unlikely  Kansas  tourism  mecca 


By  Novelda  Sommers 

In  1988,  Sedan  Kansas,  population  1,400,  was  on 
its  way  out.  Thirteen  businesses  had  folded  and 
one  of  the  town's  two  banks  had  closed.  Who  knew 
then  that  Sedan's  savior  would  be  a  mile  long  side- 
walk made  of  yellow  bricks? 

Nowadays,  business  is  booming  in  the  tourism 
capital  of  southeast  Kansas.  At  least  40,  000  visitors 
toured  Sedan  last  year.  The  turn  around  can  be  largely 
credited  to  an  ambitious  lady  named  Nita  Jones. 

Jones,  a  22  year  resident  of  Sedan,  got  the  idea 
for  the  yellow  brick  road  from  a  friend.  "It  was  such  a 
crazy  idea,  I  knew  it  would  work,"  she  said.  "I  just 
had  to  convince  people." 

And  convince  people  she  did.  The  program  start- 
ed in  December  of  1988.  They  sold  400  bricks  in  the 
first  week.  "Then  I  knew,  by  golly,  people  like  this 
idea,"  Jones  said. 

The  road,  which  is  actually  a  sidewalk,  continues 
to  attract  attention  from  all  around  the  world.  In  April 
of  1993,  The  National  Enquirer  ran  a  story  on  Sedan's 
yellow  brick  road.  Jones  received  700  letters  in  three 
days. 

9500  bricks  representing  24  countries  pave  the 
yellow  brick  road.  53  celebrities  including  Bob  Hope, 
Liz  Taylor  and  Florence  Henderson  have  purchased 
bricks.  It  has  also  earned  the  Good  Housekeeping  seal  of 
approval.  Now  more  than  a  mile  long,  it  continues  to  grow.  "It 
could  keep  on  going  forever,"  Jones  said. 

Main  Street  Sedan  straddles  Highway  160  about  50  miles 
east  of  Arkansas  City.  The  yel-     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


low  brick  road  is  not  Sedan's 
only  attraction. 

You  might  begin  your  tour 
of  Sedan  at  "Jones  World,"  a 
western  store  owned  by  Jones 
and  her  husband  Dick  Jones. 
Jones  World  is  also  the  location 

of  Mr.  Jones'  real  estate  office,  the  southeast  Kansas  tourism 
office  and  a  Wizard  of  Oz  gift  shop. 

A  20  foot  wide  sunflower  is  painted  on  the  floor  of 
Jonestown.  Jones  liked  to  call  it  "Kansas' s  largest  sunflower. 
You  show  me  a  bigger  sunflower,"  she  said. 

Admission  to  Sedan's  Emmett  Kelly  Museum  is  free.  He 
was  born  in  Sedan  in  1 898  and  the  museum  is  a  tribute  to  his 
career  as  the  world  famous  sad  clown  "Weary  Willie." 

Hit  Mrs.  Burden's  Candy  Factory  to  satisfy  your  sweet  tooth. 
Mrs.  Burden's  sells  candy  in  17  states  through  104  licensees. 
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Nita  Jones  stands  on  the  20  foot  wide  sunflower  painted  on  the 
floor  of  Jones  World,  Southeast  Kansas  tourism  headquarters. 


Sedan  Floral  is  also  a  tourist  attraction.  It  is  the 
largest  flower  bedding  facility  in  the  U.S.,  distributing  more  than 
400,000  flats  of  bedding  plants  annually  in  13  states. 

If  you  are  in  Sedan  on  Memorial  Day  weekend,  you  will  see 
one  of  the  original  munchkins  from  the  Wizard  of  Oz.  Margaret 
^^™^^^^™^^^^^^^—  Pelligrini  makes  a  personal 

appearance  in  downtown  Sedan  on 
May  28  when  the  town  celebrates 
the  Yellow  Brick  Road  Festival. 
The  festival  also  features  hot  air 


"You  can  promote  anything  you  believe  in 
and  want  to  work  on.  I  don't  care  what  it  is. 
The  crazier  the  idea  the  better." 

— Nita  Jones  balloon  rides,  music,  dancing, 
crafts,  food  and  family  fun. 

In  previous  years,  it  was  a  one  day  festival,  but  attracted 
large  enough  crowds  festival  organizers  expanded  it  to  include 
the  entire  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

Other  dwindling  small  towns  often  ask  Jones  for  advice.  She 
tells  them,  "You  can  promote  anything  you  believe  in  and  want 
to  work  on.  I  don't  care  what  it  is.  The  crazier  the  idea  the  better. 
You  have  to  get  their  attention." 

Jones  doesn't  take  credit  for  the  revival  of  the  once  dying 
small  town.  "The  dreamers  and  doers  have  learned  to  work 
together  here,"  Jones  said.  "It's  called  survival." 


Wacky,  Wild  Fun 
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Tnat  blessed  time  of  year. 
Whether  it  was  putting  in  a 
few  extra  hours  of  overtime 
in  at  work  or  heading  to  the 
beach  or  to  another  country,  Cowley 
students  were  there.  And  for  the 
most  part  enjoying  enjoying  every  bit 
of  it.  Even  if  you  did  have  to  wait  until 
Friday  to  get  that 
pay  check! 

Here  is  just  a  glimpse  at  how  a 
few  students  spent  their  time  away 
from  CCCC. 


Helen 

Brittingham, 

sophomore, 

hit  the  slopes 

in  Winter  Park, 

Colorado. 
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Top:  Mexico  is 
where  you  would 
have  found  sopho- 
mores Matt  Peacock 
(far  right),  Kent  Linn 
(foreground)  and 
their  friends  from  K- 
State. 

Above  right: 
Sophomore  Jeremy 
Wheeler  flew  to 
Phoenix,  Arizona  for 
the  Phoenix  500  Air 
Races. 

Left:  Padre  once 
again  was  a  hot  spot 
for  many  Spring- 
breakers.  Cowley 
sophomore 
CariClark  (center  of 
photo,  purple  swim- 
suit)  catches  some 
rays  with  friends  on 
the  beach. 
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Ay  of  the  Tigers 

Newcomers  pave  big  year  for  women's  basketball 


By  Kary  Booher 

Novices  in  Cowley  County? 

Yeah,  right. 

What  could  have  been  a  struggling  and  maybe  a  sloppy  sea- 
son didn't  pan  out  for  the  Cowley  County  women's  basketball 
team.  The  Tigers  surprised  everybody  as  13  freshmen  and  two 
sophomores  led  Cowley  and  first-year  head  coach  DeAnn  Craft 
to  a  25-7  finish. 

It  had  to  be  enjoyable,  if  not  memorable. 

"I  loved  it,"  said  Craft,  who  came  to  Cowley  as  an  assistant 
coach  from  the  Wichita  State  women's  basketball  team.  "It  was 
everything  and  more." 

Some  of  that  everything  included  two  players  from 
Romania,  one  from  the  Bahamas  and  12  others  from  either 
Kansas,  Missouri  or  Oklahoma.  Throw  in  Craft's  credential  as  a 
first-year  head  coach  and  skeptics  could  have  ranked  the  Tigers 
as  "playing  for  next  season."  But  something  happened. 

Something  really  big  happened.  Cowley  ended  up  with  its 
fourth-best  season  in  school  history  at  25-7  and  11-3  in  the 
Jayhawk  Conference  East.  Cowley  probably  set  another  record. 
Cowley's  Joel  Washington  might  be  the  first  assistant  coach  in 
the  East  to  be  tossed  out  of  a  game.  It  was  one  of  the  highlights 
as  the  Tigers  won  all  seven  second-half  games  in  the  conference 
and  finished  in  second  place.  It  also  was  a  rebound  from  the  start 
of  the  second  semester,  when  Cowley  went  5-4  after  a  12-2  start. 
Although  Cowley  struggled,  the  team  began  playing  as  a  unit.  In 
an  85-77  loss  at  nationally-ranked  Independence,  the  Tigers  start- 
ed clicking. 

"We  really  took  a  stand  that  night,"  Craft  said.  "I  felt  at 
Indy,  we  hit  a  point  that  we  were  finally  getting  it.  We  were  all 
starting  to  get  on  the  same  page."  One  of  the  concerns  Craft  had 
entering  the  season  was  the  chemistry  of  her  team.  Georgiana 
Geleriu  was  from  Romania.  Patrice  McGee  transferred  from 
WSU  to  Cowley  while  Erin  Lindbloom  was  the  only  returning 
player  off  Cowley's  1993  team.  Craft  also  dealt  with  Theresa 
Cotton,  a  St.  Louis  native,  and  at  least  seven  others  from  rural 
Kansas  towns.  Player  relations  were  vital  because  of  what  Craft 
called  obscure  "backgrounds  and  upbringings." 

"We  weren't  the  best  of  friends,"  Cotton  said,  "but  we 
learned  to  play  with  each  other  as  times  got  rough.  We  came 
together  and  we  became  friends.  That's  what  is  going  to  great 
about  next  season.  We  know  we  are  going  to  be  good." 

Craft  made  the  job  look  easy.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
worked  with  former  Cowley  County  women's  basketball  coach 
and  Arkansas  City  legend  Linda  Hargrove  at  WSU.  Craft  was  a 
recruiting  coordinator  by  trade  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Central  of  Florida  women's  basketball  team. 

Cowley's  course  quickly  changed  and  when  the  time  came 
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Georgiana  Geleriu  drove  Cowley  to  its  fourth  best  season. 

to  bear  down,  the  Tigers  delivered. 

Help  was  abundant  for  Cowley.  Rather  than  relying  on  two 
or  three  players  to  lift  the  team,  the  Tigers  received,  "four,  five, 
eight  players"  scoring  as  the  season  wound  down. 

The  win  at  Independence  also  helped  in  the  East  standings  as 
Cowley  beat  out  Kansas  City,  Kan.  for  second.  Any  celebrating 
for  Cowley  would  have  to  wait  until  the  Region  VI  playoffs  and 
the  national  tournament  ended.  Winning  the  region  wouldn't  be 
so  easy.  Cowley,  after  routing  Garden  City,  faced  Cloud  County, 
which  the  Tigers  met  twice  this  season  and  beat  once. 

The  third  one  had  more  important  scenarios  than  the  previ- 
ous two  meetings.  The  winner  advanced  to  the  semifinals.  The 
loser  went  home.  But  Cloud's  Tawana  Jackson — the  layup  spe- 
cialist, behind-the-back-pass  queen  and  a  contender  for  the 
biggest  showboater  contest — couldn't  be  stopped.  The  T-birds 
won  83-76  in  a  game  that  ended  Cowley's  10-game  winning 
streak  and  showed  a  cozy  ball  club  become  erratic. 

It  was  a  bittersweet  season  for  Cotton  and  Geleriu.  Both 
made  the  second  team  all-Region  and  first  team  all-conference. 

"I  couldn't  have  asked  for  a  better  group,"  Craft  said.  "I 
think  we'll  all  be  in  agreement  about  that." 
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On  the  Mark.  -  and  off  again 

Ups  and  downs  plague  Cowley  men's  basketball  coach  Mark  Nelson's  inaugural  season 


By  Kary  Booher 

There  were  a  lot  of  new  faces.  There  were  a  lot  of  changes. 

There  were  a  lot  of  problems. 

If  the  1993-94  season  for  the  Cowley  County  men's  basket- 
ball team  was  positive,  you  couldn't  tell  by  the  Tigers'  14-17 
overall  record. 

"Obviously,  there  is  some  disappointment  in  that,"  Tiger 
coach  Mark  Nelson  said.  "You  don't  want  to  have  a  typical  first 
year.  I  felt  like  we  didn't.  We  played  consistently  for  a  while  and 
couldn't  sustain  it." 

Nelson  took  over  the  head 
coaching  position  after  Ron 
Murphree  departed  with  his 
fifth-straight,  20-win  season. 
Nelson  entered  a  difficult  situ- 
ation. Murphree,  whose  other 
duty  as  athletic  director  was 
taken  away  in  1992,  submitted 
his  resignation  in  early  March 
under  heavy  scrutiny. 

On  March  31,  the  board 
hired  Murphree's  replace- 
ment, Nelson,  a  27-year-old 
whose  only  other  coaching 
experience  was  as  an  assistant 
at  the  two-time  juco  runners- 
up  Butler  County. 

Success  at  Cowley  didn't 
hit  immediately  for  Nelson. 
He  had  only  a  few  months  to 
recruit  and  to  find  an  assistant 
coach.      He   found   Bernie 
Pearson  but  he  left  two  months 
later  to  take  a  coaching  job  at 
Lamar,  Texas.  Nelson  finally  received  Darin  Spence,  another 
Butler  assistant  and  his  second  choice. 

By  then,  the  Tigers'  roster  was  complete  with  16  players  (13 
finished  the  season).  Kamau  Alexander  transferred  from  Wichita 
State  while  the  team  landed  two  Mississippians  and  10  from 
Kansas.  Only  two  players,  who  played  for  Murphree,  returned. 

The  rest  of  the  season  wasn't  so  bright.  Cowley  entered  the 
Christmas  break  on  a  three-game  losing  slide  after  pulling  itself 
above  .500.  The  team  returned  in  January  with  a  fifth-place  fin- 
ish at  the  Butler  tournament.  The  victory  sent  Cowley  on  a  roll 
into  the  Jayhawk  Conference  East,  which  The  Wichita  Eagle 
picked  Cowley  to  win.  The  Tigers  won  five  straight  over  confer- 
ence teams  and  took  possession  of  first  place.  The  club  was  7-2 
and  unless  Ben  Davis  of  NJCAA  titlists  Hutchinson  transferred 
here,  the  team  couldn't  be  happier. 

One  of  the  wins  came  at  then  first-place  Independence.  The 
Tigers  —  with  Alexander  playing  with  four  fouls  —  eked  out  a 


Schultz  and  the  rest  of  the  Tigers  had  a  lot  of  trouble  get 
ting  past  the  opposition. 


101-96  double-overtime  victory.  Alexander,  whose  fourth  foul 
came  with  eight  minutes  remaining  in  regulation,  finished  the 
game  with  40  points.  It  was  his  career-high,  despite  a  38-point 
outing  at  Neosho.  Alexander  exploded  for  32  points  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  He  also  had  big,  big  games  vs.  two  other  league  rivals, 
tallying  35  and  32  points  in  each  game. 

He  could  only  do  so  much.  But  that's  when  reserves  and 
other  starters  had  to  produce. 

Jason  Barth  (who  kept  Cowley  alive  at  Indy),  forward  Mike 
Walker,  center  Ed  Charles  and  for- 
ward Mike  Hicks  provided  muscle 
inside  while  point  guard  Matt 
Schultz  and  Gary  Abner,  the  two 
returning  sophomores,  provided 
different  punches.  Schultz  went 
crazy  from  three-point  land, 
knocking  in  54  percent  of  his 
three-pointers  near  the  end  of  the 
season.  Abner  picked  up  when 
Alexander  struggled. 

Schultz  will  continue  to  be  a 
whiz  of  sorts  in  the  classroom, 
where  his  teammates  also  excelled. 
Schultz  can  become  an  academic 
all-America,  but  he  must  battle 
anatomy  and  physics  classes  to  get 
the  honor.  Even  the  team  looked 
g  good  off  the  court  with  a  3.17 
<s   grade  point  average. 

It  should  be  a  good  time  for 
Schultz,  despite  seeing  his  team's 
season  become  rough  again. 
Cowley  fell  from  the  top  spot  and 
struggled  in  its  final  home  games. 
Independence  retaliated  on  the  Tigers,  handing  Cowley  a  double- 
digit  loss.  Neosho,  which  had  moved  into  first,  erased  a  deficit  to 
beat  Cowley  at  home.  Walker,  one  of  the  Mississippians,  fin- 
ished with  22  points  in  the  conference  finale. 

Had  the  Tigers  hung  on  to  win,  the  team  should  have 
received  a  first-round  playoff  game. 

However,  Cowley  had  to  travel  to  Barton  County,  21-9  over- 
all finishers  in  the  Jayhawk  West.  The  Tigers  didn't  play  well,  a 
trademark  of  the  team's  season.  Against  Allen  County,  some  of 
the  Tigers  didn't  prepare  well  enough.  Alexander  called  it  a  men- 
tal breakdown.  "I  think  a  lot  of  the  players  were  confident  in 
themselves  and  not  in  their  teammates,"  said  Alexander,  whom 
East  coaches  selected  as  the  conference's  most  valuable  player. 

The  Tigers  finished  at  14-17,  their  worst  record  since  the 
1987-88  season.  "I  don't  know  what  happened."  Schultz  said.  "I 
don't  know  if  we  peaked.  I  don't  think  we  improved  ...  Our  team 
played  a  lot  of  mind  games  with  itself." 
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Top:  Dani  Anthony,  a  CCCC  sophomore,  slides 

into  third  base  after  bringing  in  the  winning  run 

during  a  game  in  April. 

Above:  Marty  Moulton,  a  CCCC  sophomore, 

attempts  to  make  the  play  at  second  base 

against  a  Neosho  opponent  before  throwing  to 

first  for  the  double  play. 

Right:  Tommy  Powers,  a  CCCC  freshman, 

returns  a  serve  during  the  CCCC  men's  only 

home  game. 
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KANSAS  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
TOPEKA,KS 

paytothe                 vnTT1?Q17T  J7 
ORDER  OF                   IU  UK&LLLir 

19 

000 

12-345 
00 

EIGHTEEN  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 

FIRST   NATIONAL    BANK     /^ 

Check  it  out  to  see  if  you  qualify. 

When  does  two  plus  two  equal  $18,000? 


The  day  you  let  the  Kansas  Army  National  Guard  help  you  through 

college  or  vo-tech  school 

All  it  takes  is  about  two  days  a  month  and  two  weeks  a  year. 

ONE  MORE  THING:  YOU'LL  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADD  SOMETHING  POWERFUL  TO 
YOUR  JOB  APPLICATION  WHEN  YOU  GRADUATE  WITH  SKILLS  YOU  LEARNED  IN  THE 

KANSAS  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

WHATEVER  YOUR  COLLEGE  MAJOR  OR  VO-TECH  INTEREST,  DISCOVER  THE  NEW  MATH 
IN  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE:  TWO  AND  TWO  EQUALS  AS  MUCH  AS  $18,000  WITH  THE 

KANSAS  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Full  College  tuition  scholarships 

$10,000  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program 

for  selected  skills 

$6,120  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  paid  to  student 

$2,000  Cash  Enlistment  Bonus  for  selected 

skills 

Vocational  skills  training 

$200,000  low  cost  life  insurance 


rTTTTtl 


NATIONAL 

GUARD 


To  find  out  if  you  qualify,  call  1-800-432-2447 

or  contact:  SSG  PATRICK  FIRESTONE 

2115  MOYLE  STREET 

AUGUSTA,  KS  67010-2197 

(316)  775-7291 
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